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OBLIGATIONS OF THE RESERVE BANKS. 


“On some one at least should devoive the responsibility to watch the public interests 


involved in sound bank management, amongst the requirements of which the maintenance 


of an adequate metallic reserve against the fiduciary currency ranks foremost.” 


HE above text is derived from a 
recent essay by G. M. Botssevain 
of Amsterdam, Holland, on “Money 
and Banking in the United States.” It 
states in a simple way one of the essen- 
tials to be kept in mind in the discussion 
of American banking reform. What 
is meant above by “fiduciary currency” 
includes “deposits” as well as bank 
notes and all kinds of currency other 
than the standard coin or certificates for 
such coin. 

In this country the public Treasury 
holds the reserves against its own cur- 
rency issues—legal-tender notes and sil- 
ver; for the $150,000,000 gold reserve 
really protects the silver certificates, 
and even the coined dollars, as well as 
the legal-tender notes. No reserve 
against the bank notes is required to be 
held (except perhaps a five per cent. re- 
demption fund) either by the Treasury 
or the banks. Thus there is a fiduciary 
currency in the form of bank notes al- 
ready amounting to over $600,000,000 
against which practically no reserve is 
required; and this amount may be in- 
creased, in time of emergency, by the 
issue of an additional $500,000,000— 
all without any reserve whatever. 

It would seem that so far as regards 
the maintenance of an adequate reserve 
against this form of fiduciary currency, 


1 


the responsibility is neither imposed 
upon the banks nor assumed by them. 

But of far greater importance to the 
preservation of sound bank management 
is the maintenance of adequate metallic 
reserves against the bank credits, styled 
“deposits,” arising from the loans made 
by the banks. 

What is the concern of every one is 
the concern of no one, and it can hardly 
be expected that the 20,000 banks of the 
country will trouble themselves much 
about this problem. 
stitution exists whose duty would be to 
exercise the function of regulating, or 
attempting to regulate, the discount rate 
with the aim of preserving a proper pro- 
portion between coin and credit. 


No one central ir- 


In the absence of such an institution, 
it would seem that the reserve banks 
are the ones upon whom this duty de- 
volves. 

True, under existing circumstances, 
they would find the duty difficult to per- 
form, if not impossible. But they might 
reduce or abolish altogether the interest 
paid on deposits, and by tacit agree- 
ment regulate the rate of discount in 
their respective localities. These meas- 
ures would do much to keep the exten- 
sion of credits properly related to the 
coin reserves. 
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RESERVE banks, as custodians of 
the funds of the country banks, 
have special obligations, not only to- 
ward the institutions they especially 
serve, but to the community at large. 

Obviously, the purpose of a reserve— 
as the word itself implies—is to pro- 
vide the out-of-town banks with a sup~ 
ply of funds not to be used in the ordi- 
nary course of business, but to be drawn 
on as special circumstances may re- 
quire. 

The country bank can not be blamed 
if it expects that its demands on this 
reserve shall be complied with prompt- 
ly. Usually this expectation is met. 
But it is the fear that it may not be 
met which causes heavy withdrawals in 
panicky times, thus greatly aggravat- 
ing the disturbed conditions. 

The exceptional demands rarely if 
ever occur except in seasons when credit 
has been unduly expanded. This over- 
expansion of credit can be checked by 
the reserve banks, could concerted action 
be secured in attaining the following ob- 
jects: 

First.— Better 


banks in the reserve cities. 


examination of the 


Second.—Maintenance of a_ larger 
proportion of gold to deposit liabilities. 


Third. 


on deposits and of the discount rate. 


Regulation of the rate paid 


Already the first of these objects is 
in process of realization through the 
system of clearing-house examination. 

The second object may be attained 
by the voluntary action of the banks. 
It would probably in some cases, in the 
smaller reserve cities, necessitate an in- 
crease of capital equipment. 

The third object mentioned—the reg- 
ulation of the discount and interest rate 

is difficult of 


merits patient consideration. 


accomplishment, but 


Kither the reserve city banks must 
meet the obligations imposed upon them 


by their pesition or expect to see a new 


central institution created to fulfill their 
functions. 


(UABANTY of deposits makes 

some headway among the State 
legislatures, Kansas and Nebraska be- 
ing two of the latest States to pass 
Jaws of this character. These acts are 
not so radical as the proposals put 
forth some time ago. 

While any law of this character is 
probably unjust to reputable banks, 
and ought to be unnecessary in any 
case, still no great amount of harm can 
be done in trying the experiment on 
the comparatively limited scale that will 
be necessary in applying it to the few 
States that seem to want legislation of 
this kind. 

If the national banks shall continue 
to be debarred from participating in 
the guaranty scheme, it will afford a 
fair method of showing the benefit the 
law is to banks operating under it 
compared with those not offering a 
guaranty. 


F EARs were expressed in the course 
of the tariff debate that duties on 
imports would not provide adequate rev- 


enues, and therefore inheritance taxes, 
a tax on corporations and upon bank 
checks have been proposed. The latter 
tax favored as being the least objec- 
tionable form of taxation, since it falls 


And 


yet where a tax, say of two cents, is 


upon those best able to bear it. 


placed upon every check drawn, it is a 
most inequitable form of taxation, be- 
cause the small business establishment 
nearly always draws the greater num- 
ber of checks in proportion to the busi- 
ness transacted. 

We suspect that one reason why a 
tax on checks is popular is because leg- 
islators have a hazy idea that they are 


taxing the banks. But of course the 
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banks pass the tax over to those who 
draw the checks. 

While all taxes may be a nuisance, 
stamp taxes are a peculiarly annoying 
form of nuisance to which the Govern- 
ment should not resort unless compelled 
to do so. 

Lately there has been a_ proposed 
revival of the income tax, which the 
Supreme Court a few years ago de- 
clared unconstitutional. 

As the taxation of inheritances is now 
advocated in Congress, it may interest 
our readers to know that this subject 
was dealt with quite fully in an article 
prepared by Professor F. Spencer 
Batpwin, of the Department of Eco- 
nomics of Boston University, and pub- 
lished in Tue Bankers MaGazine for 
July, 1906. 


UNIFORMITY of banking laws was 


suggested as a desirable possibil- 


ity in a recent address by Samvet Lup- 
Low, Jr., president of the Union Trust 


Company of Jersey City, N. J. Mr. 
Lup.ow stated that the National Bank- 
ing Act, with some amendments per- 
mitting increased powers to the banks, 
would probably meet all requirements, 
and that in time the country might come 
to have but one banking law, enacted by 
the Federal Government, with all the 
banks supervised from Washington. 

While some advantages would accrue 
by having the banks under uniform laws 
and regulations, we very much doubt 
whether it would be wise to turn the 
entire banking system of the country 
over to the Federal Government. 

By keeping the regulation of bank- 
ing in the hands of the States, the peo- 
ple will find it easier to amend and im- 
prove the banking laws than if Con- 
gress had to be called upon every time 
a change in the law was desired. Ex 
amination of the history of banking 
legislation will confirm this view. Many 
of the States have recently made far- 
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reaching changes in their banking laws. 
some of them undoubtedly of great 
benefit; but it has been impossible thus 
far to get Congress to listen to recom- 
mendations of the Comptroller of the 
Currency for even the simplest amend- 
ments of the administrative features of 
the National Banking Act. 

Furthermore, a uniform banxing act 
may not be altogether desirable in a 
country of such vast extent as the Uni- 
ted States, where the conditions differ 
so widely. The provisions of a banking 
law which might be applicable in the 
older-settled portions might be utterly 
unsuited to the frontier. 

Mr. Luptow favored conferring trust 
company the 
banks. Upon this point he said: 


functions on national 


“The trust company is, in my opin- 
ion, the popular ideal of a modern bank, 
and is the only means that meets the 
full public requirements of a bank. By 
properly restricting the investment and 
handling of its funds and the securities 
in its several distinctive departments 
the trust company can be made to meet 
with complete safety the full require- 
ments of modern banking conditions. 

* * * * + 

“All banks are created with one basic 
idea, in that they are to be maintained 
as trustworthy guardians of the peo- 
ple’s money. Their main function is to 
receive money or its representative in 
trust and to so administer their trust 
as to enable business and commerce to 
receive its proper legitimate financial 
support without jeopardizing the rights 
of the depositor and the possibility of 
ultimate return, dollar for dollar, of the 
money placed in the bank’s hands. 

“Such being so, why classify the sev- 
eral natural fiduciary functions of a 
bank under separate management and 
separate distinctive charters? 

“The common-sense view of the situ- 
ation as well as of the economic view 


would seem to indicate it as more de- 
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sirable to have ali functions now per- 
formed by the State banks, trust com- 
panies, savings banks and national banks 
consolidated into banks 
chartered by the national Government. 
It is then only a matter of regulating 
the handling of the various classes of 
funds or trusts entrusted to the bank 
‘into departments.” 


one class of 


Several of the States now permit the 
organization of State banks with trust 
company functions—Ohio, Texas, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, and perhaps others. 

If this combine all 
banking functions under one charter 
continues to grow, how can the national 
banks, restricted as they are, endure in 
competition with institutions having 
such broad powers? Is it not inevitable, 
as Mr. Lupiow suggests, that the na- 
tional banks also must have their func- 


movement to 


tions enlarged? 

It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that under the Public Trustee 
Act recently enacted in Great Britain 
a number of the leading London and 
provincial banks have announced their 
undertake the duties of 
executors and trustees. 


readiness to 


banks by the 

clearing-houses official 
boost in the following notice sent out 
by the of Okla- 
homa: 

“In view of the fact that many na- 
tional banks in and out of Oklahoma, as 
well as State banks and trust companies 
in other States, are acting as reserve 
agents for Oklahoma State banks, I 
have decided (the State Banking Board 
concurring) that all such banks and 
trust companies not subject to regular 


By XAMINATION of 


gets an 


Bank Commissioner 


clearing-house examinations shall sub- 
ject themselves to two examinations an- 
nually by this department, except 
banks whose average daily deposits due 
to Oklahoma State banks do not exceed 
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$10,000 during the year. Statement of 
said deposits to be sent to the Bank 
Commissioner at the close of each 
month’s business, giving names, place 
of business and amount.” 

Of course, the Bank Commissioner 
of Oklahoma cannot compel any bank 
outside the State nor a national bank 
within the State to submit to examina- 
tion by his department, but banks un- 
willing to submit to clearing-house ex- 
amination or the examination of his 
department can be denied the privilege 
of acting as reserve agents for Okla- 
homa State banks. 

The plan of clearing-house bank ex- 
amination is spreading throughout the 
country, and probably needs no forcing 
process to insure its gradual adoption. 
Clearly, however, the Bank Commis- 
sioner is well within his rights in de- 
manding that banks acting as reserve 
agents shall submit to examination by 
qualified authorities. 


{TH the country plunged into 
the throes of a tariff debate, a 
hot summer in sight, and ice up 100 per 
cent., the average citizen might be ex- 
pected to have troubles enough already. 
Yet just at this trying juncture comes 
to life our old friend the “Crime of 
1873,” which sleeps but never dies. Cats 
have nine lives, but this great “mys- 
tery” has immortality. Hammered into 
unrecognizable shape by indisputable 
facts, it retires for recuperation awhile 
and then reappears in the 
smiling and confident as Mr. Bryan 
returning to a presidential combat. 

In an article on “The Century and 
Silver,” in the “North American Re- 
view” for April, Moreton Frewen 
brings this hoary “mystery” once more 
to light. He quotes the statements made 
by a number of those in Congress when 
the “Crime” was perpetrated. Here is 
what GarFiELp is reported as saying: 


arena as 
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“Perhaps I ought to be ashamed to say 
so, but the truth is that I * * * never 
read the bill.” And Buaine, to the 
same effect: “I did not know anything 
that was in the bill.” 

Doubtless if all who were in public 
life at that time had been as candid as 
Biaine and GarFizLp were in confess- 
ing their ignorance of the provisions of 
the bill, the great “mystery” of the 
“crime of 1873” would disappear. 

In the introduction to Knox’s History 
of Banking in the United States, Mr. 
Knox, the author of the act of 1873, 
is quoted as writing to the Secretary 
of the Treasury when the bill was first 
proposed: “The coinage of the silver 
dollar piece, the history of which is 
here given, is discontinued in the pro- 
posed bill. * * * The present gold 
dollar piece is made the dollar unit in 
the proposed bill and the silver dollar 
piece is discontinued.” In the same 
letter Mr. Knox suggested that if the 
silver dollar was retained it should be 
issued “as a commercial dollar, not as a 
standard unit of account,” ete. 

The preliminary draft of the bill pro- 
vided for a silver dollar of 38-4 grains, 
legal tender for debts of not more than 
$5. After submitting this bill to ex- 


perts, another draft of a bill was pre- 
pared, omitting this silver dollar, as 
stated in the letter referred to above. 
The bill was before Congress for three 
It passed the Senate January 
10, 1871, with no provision for coining 
In the following year 


years. 


a silver dollar. 
the bill was brought up in the House, 
and the dollar of 384 grains was re- 
stored, the legal-tender quality being 
limited to $5. In the bill 
passed the House in May, 1872. The 
Senate substituted a dollar of 420 grains, 
still of limited legal tender, and in this 


this form 


form the measure was passed by both 
houses and became a law. 

In view of these facts, which may be 
substantiated by refernce to the records 
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of the time, the statement of Mr. Ket- 
LEY that “In all the legislation of this 
country there is no mystery equal to the 
demonetization of the standard dollar,” 
becomes a wild exaggeration. 

Members of the order of Rosicrucians, 
we believe, possessed the power of re- 
To 


un- 


suscitating themselves after death. 
this order the 1873” 


doubtedly belongs. 


“Crime of 


VERYTHING tending to 
the laws of the States relating 

to commercial transactions will be wel- 
comed by the bankers of the country. 
At present a movement is under way, 
directed by the Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws, looking to the adop- 
tion of a uniform law with respect to 


unify 


certificates of stock. In this movement 
the bankers will be deeply interested, 
and no doubt the proposed law will 
have their cordial support. 

The reduction of the busines laws of 
the United States to a substantially 
uniform will 
commercial transactions and add_ to 
their safety. Indeed, with the 
increase in inter-State business the uni- 


code greatly simplify 


vast 


fication of the commercial laws becomes 
almost a necessity. 


N exceedingly able and comprehen- 

sive review of American currency 

and banking problems comes to THE 

Bankers MaGazineE from G. M. Bolsse- 
vain of Amsterdam, Holland. 

After making some careful statistical 
comparisons between the banks of the 
United Kingdom and those of the Uni- 
ted States, Mr. Botssevarn concludes 
that the desired elasticity of our cur- 
rency can not be secured by giving elas- 
ticity to the note circuletion; “but it is 
to the book credits with the banks, which 
constitute the basis of payments, that 
we should look for a remedy.” 
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Proceeding on this line of argument, 


he says: 


“The question should now be faced 
what really bestows the necessary elas- 


ticity upon the fiduciary circulating 
medium, the instrument of credit which 
as currency, be it bank note or 


To this question there can 


acts 
book credit. 
be but one answer: the magnitude of 
the metallic reserve available as cover 
for the fiduciary circulating medium, the 
reserve in standard metal of the coun- 
try. 

“Certainly, even when such fiduciary 
circulating medium is not partly cov- 
ered by metal there may under certain 
circumstances be a_ limited 
circulation, which then derives its value 


amount in 


from special legislation in conjunction 
with its restricted quantity, its scarcity ; 
but nevertheless it remains a form of 
currency which cannot be termed desir- 
able and one which, by its very nature, 
is devoid of elasticity. 

“On the other hand, the fiduciary cir- 
culating medium, which is covered in 
a certain proportion by metal, must de- 
rive its elasticity from the degree of 
This 


reserve should be sufficiently abundant 


amplitude of the metallic reserve. 


to ensure, that in case of temporary 
expansion of the issue of such circulat- 
ing medium the minimum, which is con- 
sidered indispensable, shall not be in- 
fringed upon. 

“In other words, it is from the sur- 
plus reserve over and above the mini- 
mum that is considered necessary and is 
prescribed by law where legislation on 
the subject exists, from the available 
balance in metal, that the fiduciary cir- 
culating medium derives its elasticity. 
And 


emphatically, 


more we desire to point out 
that it is 


whether the fiduciary circulating medi 


Once 


immaterial 


um, the currency, consists of bank notes 
or book credits.” 

Turning to the consideration of rem 
finds that 


edics, he “already at the out 
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set we are confronted with the evil that 
the legal currency itself, the currency 
which is to serve as a reserve with the 
banks against the instruments of credit 
to be created by them, is in reality par- 
tially composed of fiduciary currency, 
to wit, the legal-tender notes and to a 
certain extent also the silver coins and 
the silver certificates issued in substitu- 
tion thereof, in that the amount of these 
silver coins, which practically speaking 
are token money pure and simple, is 
very considerable whilst they should 
only be tolerated in the circulation to a 
limited extent. 

“The retirement of the legal-tender 
notes and the restriction of the amount 
of silver coin in circulation must there- 
fore be looked upon as the most urgent 
reform required to bring about a radical 
improvement both in the banking system 
of the United States and the coinage 
itself. 
ing of subsidiary money from new bul- 
lion should by all means be discontinued 
and substituted by a recoinage of exist- 
ing standard dollars.” 


As regards the latter, the coin- 


BJECTING to the method of rede- 
bank Mr. 
BolssEVAIN points out that this practice 
differs from that prevailing in England, 
where the joint-stock banks do in fact 
deposit their cash with the Bank of 
England, but the latter allows no inter- 
interest 
monly paid on such deposits in the 
United States. 


“The legal organization of the bank- 


positing reserves, 


est upon them, while is com- 


ing system in the United States is ac- 
companied by a second defect concern- 
ing the practical aspect of the question. 
It consists in the fact that the banks in 
the 


ception, abstain as a rule under normal 


United States, almost without ex- 


circumstances from maintaining a sur- 
plus reserve.” 


In proof of this assertion it is point- 
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ed out that while the credit requirements 
of trade and industry were “relatively 
insignificant in consequence of the 
[1907] crisis, nevertheless the reserve 
of the New York banks has continued 
to fluctuate around the legal minimum.” 
“Why,” Mr. Botssevain asks, “were 
credits maintained on such a lavish scale 
while the rate for call loans, as a result 
of this liberality, fell to below two per 
cent. and was maintained at this low 
level?” 

For this course some explanation is 
found in the necessity the banks were 
under to advance funds to bankers who 
were temporarily financing the railway 
companies, 

Yet, accepting these explanations, it 
is asked whether the New York banks 
by such a procedure are not assuming 
the functions of the big German Stock 
Exchange banks rather than those of a 
bank of issue or a deposit bank. 


UR banks, particularly those in 

New York and the other large 
financial centres, are inextricably bound 
up in these big financial operations. In 
consequence, in addition to their func- 
tions of ordinary banks of discount and 
deposit, they must assume financial re- 
sponsibilities which in several other 
countries are confided to specially-or- 


ganized banks, or at least to those par- 


ticularly equipped to handle such trans- 


actions. 

Whether by special legislation or by 
evolution of the existing banks we shall 
class of institutions 


Although bank- 


ing systems probably develop instead of 


ever have such a 


may well be doubted. 
being created, when conditions have 
changed as they have in the United 
States within a quarter of a century, an 
intelligent rearrangement of the banks 
into groups fitted for adequate service 


to the finaneial, industrial and commer 
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cial requirements of the country would 
be of great advantage. 


MERGENCY currency, supposedly 

based upon the example of that is- 

sued by the German Reichsbank, has 

found many enthusiastic advocates here. 

But Mr. Botssevain shows that much of 

this enthusiasm is misdirected. Upon 
this point he says: 

“In dealing with the lack of elasticity 
of the bank-note circulation in the Uni- 
ted States, the German Reichsbank is 
frequently put up as an example. The 
fact, for instance, that in one single 
week in December, 1907, its circulation 
marked an expansion of 320,000,000 
marks has been quoted as an instance in 
point. 
previously, in September, 1907, it in- 


Quite correct, and three months 


creased to an even larger extent, viz., 
by 400,000,000 marks. 
“But the Reichsbank 


only enabled to accomplish this through 


German was 
having previously maintained its note 
level the 
limits of which the compulsory metallic 


circulation at a well within 


reserve of one-third admits. In order 
to carry this policy through it was es- 
sential that its credit operations should 
be curtailed, which was accomplished by 
the bank’s timely action in raising its 
rate of discount to such a figure as to 
And the 
reserve he ld 


circulation 


produce the desired ethect. 
fact is, that the metallic 
against bank 


amounted on September 28 to 67.7 


notes in 
per 
cent., as 


against a legal minimum of 


33.5 per cent., and on September 380 
the 


drawn to 


still represented 5.4 per cent. of 
notes. Had 
this fact, it 


evident that the difference between the 


attention been 


would at once have been 
position in the United States and Ger 
many originates solely in the question 
of maintenance of a surplus reserve, to 


which importance is attached in the lat 
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ter country whilst it is neglected in the 
United States.” 

The fact above noted is important. 
Although the note circulation between 
the dates named expanded largely, the 
proportion of cash held against the 
notes continued far in excess of the legal 
requirements. 

By giving all the banks the power to 
issue notes, Mr. Botssevain fears that 
some of the banks would use the notes 
“runs” for the withdrawal of 
deposits. He truly declares that “The 
necessity of maintaining an adequate 
metallic reserve against liabilities can- 
not be met by elasticity in the note cir- 
culation of the banks.” 


to meet 


As to the remedy for the defects in 
our currency and banking systems, after 
considering amendments to present laws, 
and the extension of banking co-opera- 
tion, this conclusion is reached: 

“The more one studies this subject 
the more one begins to doubt whether 
these expectations are not all illusions 
and whether the sole remedy for the 
existing difficulties is not to be found 
in a genuine and rigorous centralization 
duly safeguarded by law, and whether 
all other expedients are not merely 
makeshift arrangements, producing for 
every evil they suppress another equally 
vicious, * * * 

“The management of such a central 
institution should of course be composed 
of competent and independent banking 
authorities, and those to whom the con- 
duct of 
have no other interests but those of the 
institution committed to their care; and 


its affairs is entrusted should 


whilst the Government should exercise 
the the 
unfettered by any 
Furthermore the 
institution, whose 
head othce would be in New York, the 
market of the country, 
should offices in all 
portant cities, so that everywhere the 


supervision, at same time 


should be 


bank 


political influences. 


central note-issuing 


chief monev 


have branch im- 
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existing banks could group themselves 
round it as deposit and credit banks 
pure and simple.” 


E have given only in the barest 
outline the views presented by 

this friendly critic of our currency and 
banking systems. Ther: will be some 
dissent from the conclusions he reaches, 
but hardly any from the justness of his 
criticisms. Suggestions of this charac- 
ter serve a most useful purpose in enab- 
ling Americans to understand how un- 
prejudiced observers abroad regard the 
faults which have been revealed in the 


workings of our monetary system and 


our banking institutions. 


Y the terms of the deposit guaranty 
bill recently enacted in Nebraska 

a tax of one-fourth of one per cent. is 
to be collected every four months on the 
average daily deposits of the banks; but 
after the first year the tax is only one 
twentieth of one per cent. every six 
months. The sums’ derived from this 
assessment are'to be set aside to con- 
stitute a special guaranty fund for the 
payment of depositors in banks that 
fail. 
amounts named, may be levied if neces- 


Special assessments, beyond the 


sary, but not to exceed one per cent. of 
the average daily deposits in any one 
year. 

In other words, for the first vear the 
banks must pay into the guaranty fund, 
in quarterly installments, a tax equal te 
one per cent. per annum on their aver- 
age deposits. After the first vear they 
must pay, in semi-annual installments, a 
tax equal to one-tenth of one per cent. 
And, finally, if the de- 
mands on the guaranty fund exceed the 
the 


banks may be called on to pay a special 


per annum. 


sums collected from these taxes, 


tax not exceeding one per cent. a vear. 
When the scheme gets into full work- 
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ing order, the total tax that may be im- 
posed upon the banks in any one year, 
for the purpose of guaranteeing depos- 
its, will not exceed one and one-tenth 
per cent. per annum of the average daily 
deposits. 

This embodies merely a limited guar- 
anty of deposits, though of course in 
practice it may prove to be absolute. 
From the standpoint of the barks that 
must pay the tax, it is far less unobjec- 
tionable than would be a tax limited only 
by the demands that might be made 
upon the guaranty fund. 

The deposit insurance plan has been 
discussed exhaustively in these pages. It 
only remains to be said that the work- 
ings of the law in Nebraska and in other 
States where it has been adopted in 
one form or another will be watched 
with due interest, particularly with re- 
spect to the effect that these laws will 
have on the national banks. 


EPOSITS of State funds in the 
banks of New York are at present 
secured either by a pledge of State 
bonds or by the bond of a surety com- 
pany. Recently a bill was introduced 
in the Legislature providing that the 
class of bonds acceptable as security for 
such funds should be extended so as to 
include all bonds which are legal in- 
vestments for savings banks in New 
York State. 

It is reported that many bankers 
favor such a change in the law, owing 
to the fact that there has been an ad- 
vance lately in the rates charged by the 
surety companies for furnishing surety 
bonds to cover such deposits. 

From the standpoint of the banks the 
question hinges purely on the matter of 
cost. If they can put up savings bank 
securities for théir State deposits at a 
lower cost than they can obtain surety 
bonds to cover them, they would natur- 
ally prefer to use the securities. In 
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either case the protection to the public 
would be practically absolute. 

But whether the banks 
would find it profitable to carry in their 
portfolios bonds of the savings bank 


commercial 


class, is another question. They might 
borrow the bonds of the savings banks. 
imitating the practice of many of the 
national banks in furnishing security 
for public funds, yet this practice is 
open to some objections. 

Were it not for fear of the charge of 
favoritism, depositories of public funds 
might be selected purely with regard 
to safety and convenience, and if this 
plan were followed no security of any 
kind would be required. 


COMMENTING recently on the ap- 

parent eminent 
financial men to take the public into 
their confidence, the “Evening Post” of 
New York says: 


“The present week * * 


disposition of 


will 
also deserve a place as a week of ‘in- 
terviews,) when eminent financiers took 
the public into their confidence on pretty 
nearly all subjects which are just now 
the Mr. 
HarrimMan’s extraordinary outburst of 


interesting financial mind. 
communicativeness was of itself an in- 
cident which is likely to be remembered; 
it was as singular, in its way, as Mr. 
Joun D. Rockerecier’s recent 
mination to tell the story of his litt 
all comers. Such incidents hav: 
ferent meaning with the different 
ciers concerned in them. 
“Compared with the habits 
tices of half 
they 


withdrawal, by High Finance, 


a dozen vears 
ever, undoubte dly sign 

from th 
ind mvs 


atmosphere of reticence, awe, 


tery, which not long ago surrounded it. 
High 


newspaper men as an ‘April fool joke’ 


Finance snapping cameras at 


would have stricken Wall Street with 
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momentary paralysis, half a dozen years 
ago.” 

Perhaps in these “interviews” and 
“stories of their lives” the high finan- 
ciers are still having their little joke. 
One of the magazines advertises an 
article by Mr. Rockere.ter, entitled, 
“How to Make Money.” Curious per- 
sons might like to compare this essay 
with Miss Tarsex.’s Standard Oil story 
and note how the two agree. 

These self-revelations by men who 
have piled up millions are probably as 
instructive and as valuable as the “ex- 
planations” of their mystifying tricks 
given by sleight-of-hand performers. It 
may well be doubted, also. if these men 
in their declining years, occupied chiefly 
in philanthropic enterprises, are exactly 
the same persons they were when en- 
gaged in the fierce struggle of modern 
business and in hot pursuit of addition- 
al millions. Autobiographies of multi- 
millionaires are probably more interest- 
ing tor what they do not reveal than 
for the rather commonplace story they 
tell. Most of them resemble the Sun- 
day-school books of a generation ago. 

Garrulity never was a sign of finan- 
cial strength. “Money talks,” indeed; 
but those who are making the most of 
it usually have little to say. When a 
great financier becomes talkative _ it 
may be generally concluded that he has 
retired from active service in the finan- 
cial field or that what he says does not 


amount to much. 


UT of the multitude of complaints 
framed against the express com- 
panies by the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation Committee, at least one ap- 
pears to rest upon an adequate founda- 
tion, namely, that the express compa- 
nies can carry money from place to 
place at a lower cost to themselves than 
the rates the banks are compelled to 


pay, thus giving the express companies 
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an advantage over the banks in furnish- 
ing exchange. 
This amounts 
against the banks and gives rise to an 
injustice that should be remedied by 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission. 
Some of the other complaints do not 
appear to be so well founded—for in- 
stance, the statement that the banks are 
“compelled” to pay out their funds in 
cashing express money orders. The 
case against the express companies 
would have been strengthened by con- 
fining it to the main issue involved. 


to a discrimination 


O*E of the expedients proposed to 

help the Treasury in making both 
ends meet is to demand that the States 
shall return to the Federal Government 
the moneys received in 1836. 

This proposal recalls an interesting 
chapter in the country’s financial his- 
tory. After Jackson withdrew the 
public moneys from the Bank of the 
United States and redeposited them 
with the so-called “pet” State banks, 
the surplus began to accumulate to a 
large extent. By November, 1836, as 
stated in Knox’s “History of Banking,” 
eighty-eight State banks in twenty-four 
States held public deposits amounting 
to $49,377,986, while their individual 
deposits at the same time were only a 
little over $25,000,000. By holding 
this large amount of public funds, the 
banks were enabled to expand their 
loans and to increase their note issues. 
A large increase in the sale of public 
lands resulted. Payments for these 
were made in bank notes which were not 
always good. Finally, on July 11, 
1836, an order was issued prohibiting 
the receipt of any money but specie in 
payment for the public lands. 

On the first of January, 1835, the 
public debt was practically extinguished, 
and the increase in the receipts from 
the sale of public lands gradually add- 
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ed to the surplus of revenue. By the 
Act of June 23, 1836, this surplus was 
to be distributed among the States, the 
amount available for such distribution 
being $37,468,859. As the banks were 
called on to return this amount to the 
Treasury in specie or its equivalent 
within nine months, many of the banks 
suspended and a panic ensued. 
Subsequent events proved that the 
action of the Government in turning 
over this money to the States was most 
By the autumn of 1837 the 
Treasury was on the verge of bankrupt- 
and an 


unwise. 


cy, issue of Treasury notes 
amounting to $10,000,000 was author- 
ized at a special Session of Congress 
called by President Van Buren to meet 
in September of that vear. 

Mr. Mvurpock of Kansas, who intro- 
duced the bill in the House calling for 
the of the funds 


tioned, says: 


return above men- 


“In the Treasury are the written 
promises of twenty-six States to pay 


back, when directed to do so, the money 
that they procured from the Federal 


Government. Probably three, certainly 
New York, and possibly Delaware and 
New Jersey, have kept intact the money 
deposited with them. The other States 
have spent the money. I am told that 
the State of New York loans out the 
$4,000,000 which it obtained, and en- 
joys the benefit of the interest. In these 
times, when the Federal Government is 
needing the money, I believe that New 
York should repay that amount. It is 
necessary for Congress to make the de- 
mand for the money.” 

Should Congress make the demand, 
it will be interesting to observe what re 


sponse the States will make. 


NIFORMUTY of appearance in 
the the 


country’s paper currency is sought for 


same denominations of 


in a plan under consideration by the 


It aims to make 
all the Treasury issues of each denom- 
ination uniform; that is, all the one dol- 
lar bills will contain a certain portrait, 
all the twos another, the fives another. 
and so on. 


Treasury Department. 


Perhaps no nation on earth can show 
so many styles of currency as may be 
found in the United States. That a 
move looking toward simplifying these 
variegated issues is to be made by the 
Treasury Department will be welcomed 
by no one more than the tellers in the 
banks who handle so much of the coun- 
try’s currency every day. <A simplitica- 
tion of the forms of the paper money 
will the banks a 
great deal of time and will lessen the 


in circulation save 
possibility of error. 

The changes to be made, which are 
fully described elsewhere, apply only 
to the certificates and Treasury notes, 
not to the national bank bills. 


DDRESSING the Pittsburgh Chap- 

ter of the American Institute of 
Banking on March 25, Hon. CHartes 
H. Treat, the United 
States, gave his ideas of curreney  re- 


He said: 


“The decline in the price of two per 


Treasurer of 
form. 


cent. bonds, so largely used as a basis 
for bank circulation, is much te be re- 
gretted. It, however, calls attention to 
a pertinent fact that IT have betore ad 
that a should 


be used for banking purposes alonc 


vocated class of bonds 


“This issue of bonds by the Govern 
ment at fifty vears, | would have known 
bonds, with 
to be 


neither above nor below 


as ‘banking interest at 


two per cent. sold always at par 
ind be re 


holder 


prevailing 


deemed at the option ot the 


This would do away with the 


practice of speculating in Government 
bonds, which stimulates se much the ex 
pansion and retirement of the curreney, 


involving the Goevernment,in the large 
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additional expense of issuing and retir- 
ing the currency frequently, and would 
make a stability that will prevent any 
fluctuation in the price of the bonds. 
Such bonds should entitle to all banks 
freedom of circulation without taxation, 
and in this way would be quite as ac- 
ceptable as coin, as a basis of issue of 
bank notes.” 

Passing over the suggestion of the 
issue of bonds for the specific purpose 
of providing the basis for bank notes, 
it may be inquired how can there be any 
assurance that the bonds would never 
fluctuate? The bidding for them might 
be so brisk as to force up the price, un- 
less the Treasury should be in a posi- 
tion to issue bonds as required at par. 
And if the were deficient, 
might not the fear that the Treasury 
would be unable to redeem the bonds on 
demand tend to depreciate their value? 
The assumption of a demand obligation 
of $600,000,000 would be no light bur- 


revenues 


den upon the Treasury. 

Could fluctuation in the value of the 
bonds be prevented, it would make the 
issue of bank notes less of a speculation 
in Government bonds than it is now. 
And certainly the expansion and con- 
traction of the bank-note circulation 
should not be dependent upon the price 
of Government bonds, but upon other 
t«ctors. 

Yet this issuing and retiring the cur- 
rency frequently, which Mr. Treat de- 
plores, is the very feature which under 
a proper system of issuing notes would 
insure their proper relation to the de- 
mand for them. And human experience 
has found no other way to secure this 
adaptation of the currency to business 
needs. 

It may be remarked, incidentally, that 
the banks could redeem their notes at 
less than one-fourth the cost incurred 
by the Government in performing this 
service. 

The declaration that bonds used in 


this way “would be quite as acecptable 
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as coin as a basis of bank notes” em- 
bodies a most dangerous financial fal- 
lacy. 

If the supply of bonds be fixed, then 
a currency based thereon must lack the 
power of expansion beyond the total of 
the bonds. If bonds are to be issued to 
meet deficiencies in revenues for carry- 
ing on public works, and possibly for 
military purposes, the supply of them 
may become out of all proportion to 
the requirements. 

Bonds are credit obligations, and to 
issue notes upon them is to build one 
credit upon another. 

While the supply of gold is depend- 
ent upon a number of factors, yet it may 
be said as a rule that in the absence of 
unwise currency laws every nation will 
have about the amount of gold that its 
business demands. 

By tying the bank notes to gold they 
are given some relation to foreign ex- 
change, which is in turn governed large- 
ly by business conditions. 

Bank notes should be payable in gold 
on demand, and this being true, nothing 
except gold can be equally acceptable 
as the basis of their issue. 

If the bonds which Mr. Treat pro- 
poses were redeemable in gold on de- 
mand that would compel the Govern- 
ment to hold a large gold reserve for 
the purpose. 

The “banking 
would mean that the people would have 
to pay two per cent. interest on some 
$600,000,000 of bonds, which the banks 
do not need for any such purpose. 


issuing of bonds” 


ETTER supervision of the small 

private “banks” dealing with im- 
migrants has been proposed by a com- 
mission appointed by Governor Hugues 
of New York. 

The commission found that there were 
1,000 such banks in the State, and that 
from September 1, 1907, to September 
1, 1908, there were twenty-five failures 
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of small bankers, in which $1,459,000 
due to more than 12,000 creditors was 
lost. 

It is proposed that a deposit of cash 
or securities shall be with the 
State Comptroller by these “banks,” and 
that the manner of employing their de- 
posits shall be regulated by law. 


made 


Postal savings banks will no doubt 

again occupy the attention of the 
regular session of Congress next win- 
ter, and those who do not believe in 
this form of paternalism should not re- 
lax their efforts to prevent its adop- 
tion. President Tarr is known to favor 
postal savings banks and will surely 
use his influence to push a bill through 
Congress providing for their establish- 
ment. 

In this issue of the MaGazine Mr. 
Anprew J. Frame, president of the 
Waukesha (Wis.) National Bank and 
the Wisconsin 
presents 


former president of 


Bankers’ Association, some 


strong arguments against the establish- 


ment of banks. He 
points out that the demand for them 


postal savings 
rests upon a false assumption, based 
upon misleading “statistics” 
ing to show the small amount of sav- 
ings deposits and the scarcity of sav- 
ings banks. Mr. Frame makes it clear 
that the banks not specifically classed 
institutions yet hold very 
large amounts of savings deposits. That 


purport- 


as savings 


this is true is well known, especially to 
bankers located in communities where 
banks of the strict savings type do not 
exist. 

As the existing banks, therefore, are 
adequately caring for the people’s sav- 
ings, the demand for the establishment 
of postal savings banks rests upon a 
purely paternalistic basis. 

Mr. Frame calls attention to the fact 
that postal savings banks would draw 
funds rural communities, 


away from 


where they are sorely needed, for in 


vestment in securities at the great mone- 
tary centers. We ‘shall make but a 
single quotation from his arguments 
(which appear to us to be well founded 
throughout), referring the reader to the 
paper itself. 

Speaking of the security afforded by 
existing banks, Mr. Frame says: 

“Is it not a fact that is proved be- 
yond dispute by the statistics. that in 
all New England, New York and other 
old States, where large surplus capital 
has accumulated. where savings banks 
have more largely developed and where 
good laws regulating the business have 
been enacted, that the losses to savings 
bank depositors have been comparative- 
ly infinitesimal since those good laws 
have found their way into the statutes? 

“T have studied the history of bank- 
ing in this and other nations; have had 
nearly half a century of practical expe- 
rience, and I challenge any man to dis- 
the fact that, 
good laws regulating the banking busi- 


prove in States having 
ness, the losses to depositors are intin- 
itesimal; they are larger in States hay- 
ing lax laws and still greater in States 
Oceasional ex- 
Not 


a dollar has been lost to a depositor in 


having no laws at all. 
ceptions do not disprove the rule. 


four years since Wisconsin passed her 
good banking law.” 

And there is nothing, except the dis- 
position of the people themselves, that 
prevents the enactment of good bank- 
ing laws in every State in the Union 


XCESS of Treasury disbursements 
over receipts tends to aggravate 
the present redundant condition of the 
currency. ‘This redundaney has already 
produced several ill etfeets and others 
will shortly follow. 
One of the notable developments of 
the time is the rampant speculation in 
real estate going on in several sections 


of the country, and gradually spread- 
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ing over the United States. If one may 
judge by the tremendous volume of real 
estate advertising carried by the daily 
newspapers, things are certainly “boom- 
ing” in this line. 

Prices of commodities are gradually 
mounting again, and the plentiful sup- 
ply of currency and ‘bank credit, at low 
rates, fosters manipulative movements 
in stocks. 


OW is the time when the banks of 

the country scrutinize 

their loans most carefully. As it is the 
bright day that brings forth the adder 
and that craves wary walking, so it is in 
periods of easy money that the bank 
needs to look out for an intensification 
ot the dangers that beset its business, to 
Large 
make 


need to 


extent, at all times. 

amounts of idle funds tend to 
the bank manager relax his customary 
caution, while for money 
tempt even the conservative borrower 


some 


low rates 
to expand his operations. 

In these days of redundant currency 
and low rates for 
banks keep the strictest watch over 
their loans, many will be 
hatched that will bring forth a brood of 
disaster and ruin later on, leading ulti- 
mately to that panic from which there 


muney, unless the 


schemes 


can be no escape until both our mone- 
tary and banking systems undergo some 
radical changes. And the panic, when 
it comes, will probably be the worst 
the country has ever experienced. 

We voice no forebodings of despair 
in saying this, for no one has larger 
faith in this country than this Maga- 
ZINE. Panics or no panics, the United 
States 
rapidly than any other nation on earth, 


will continue to progress more 


But the course of its progress might be 
An 


can doubtless be speeded over a cor- 


a little more tranquil. automobile 
duroy road, but those who are making 
the trip will get badly shaken up. 

(in the 


so-called 


Government paper money 


form of legal tenders and 
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bank notes), and other silver bulk too 
large in the country’s monetary stock, 
and the banks taking upon themselves 
the responsibilities of reserve agents do 
not regard their obligations seriously 
enough. Until these difficulties are per- 
ceived and properly remedied the se- 
verity and frequency of our financial 
disturbances will continue. 


EFORM of the tariff downward is 
less easy at a time when revenues 
are deficient than it would be if receipts 
were running ahead of expenditures. 
The possibility of imposing special taxes 
or of issuing bonds has to be considered 
to provide the funds required to meet 
the large annual expenditures. Bond 
issues, in a time of peace, can be de- 
fended on the ground that they have 
been rendered necessary to provide for 
the outlay on account of the Panama 
Canal. An income tax or stamp duties, 
on the other hand, would probably excite 
considerable criticism as extraordinary 
devices to be employed under pressing 
necessity. 

Retrenchment would be an appropri- 
ate remedy to employ at the present 
time, but in practice it is one not easy 
to apply. 

Expectations of an early increase in 
revenues owing to enlarged importations 
may not be fully confirmed. While 
heavy imports were recorded in March, 
the increase probably represents, very 
largely, an attempt to anticipate the 
passage of the new tariff act. 


BX SESATOR STEWART of Ne- 


vada, who died recently, was one 


of the most persistent and ablest ad- 
vocates of the free coinage of silver at 
the 16 to 1 To him the “Crime 
ef 1873" 
harped on it in season and out. 

Most of the 


younger generation of 


ratio. 
was a terrible reality, and he 


the 
politicians re- 


men from whom 
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ceived their free silver inspiration are 
either dead or out of office. BLANnp, 
Stewart and Teter were the 
conspicuous champions of the heaven- 
born ratio. The two former are dead 
and Mr. Teiver has just retired from 
the Senate after long service in that 
body. 

These three men were able and sin- 
cere, but mistaken in their views regard- 
ing money. They were inflationists, but 
in this respect they were not unlike the 
majority of Senators and Representa- 
tives to-day, who voted only a few 
months ago to add half a billion of pa- 
per to the currency without increasing 
the coin reserves to the extent of a sin- 


gle dollar. 


most 


CO-OPERATION between the na- 
tional bank examiners and those 
appointed by the clearing-house associa- 
tions is suggested by the Comptroller of 
the Currency, who recently announced 
that when any clearing-house associa- 
tion in the United States requests him 
in writing to have the national bank ex- 
aminer for the district in which it is 
located co-6perate with the clearing- 
house in the interests of better and more 
conservative banking the Comptroller 
will direct the bank examiner to do so. 
The only condition that the Comp- 
troller requires is that the request from 
the clearing-house be signed by all the 
banks composing it, or at least the co- 
éperation be requested by a committee 
properly authorized to make such re- 
quests. 

Surely, with the Comptroller of the 
Currency and the clearing-houses acting 
together for the purpose of securing 
efficient bank examinations good results 
will be reached; and we may hope to 
see, with the extension of clearing- 
house examination, a system of bank 
inspection developed that will insure 
safety in banking so far as it may be 
insured by any system of examination 
whatever. 
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HEAT speculation on a 
scale has lately engaged public 
attention, and because of its effect in 
putting up the price of bread a demand 
for legislation has arisen looking to the 
prevention of speculative dealings in 
the great food staples. 

Laws of this kind may be proper 
enough if drawn so as not to interfere 
with legitimate trading. But the col- 
Japse of the speculative movement in 
wheat makes it doubtful whether any 
laws are really necessary to prevent the 
“cornering” of wheat. Natural laws 
appear to work inevitably to show the 
futility of such attempts. For a time 
they may be successful, but before long 
the factors whose influence it was im- 
possible to calculate begin to work and 
the elaborately constructed speculative 


large 


scheme breaks down. 


MERICAN and manu- 

facturers desiring to extend their 
trade with Latin America have found it 
difficult to grant the long-term credits 
which are demanded by the merchants 
of Mexico, Central and South America. 


Commenting on this, the New York 


merchants 


“Sun” of recent date says: 

“In order to sell our wares to the 
Central and South American republics 
it is necessary to adjust ourselves to 
their demands. In the first place we 
have to agree to the system of annual 
settlements; next we must send them the 
kind of goods they want; finally we 
must use just such packages as they re- 
quire. Almost everybody from Mexico 
to Patagonia does business on the basis 


of annual settlements. ‘This is a neces- 


sity created by their environment and 
The 
vast distances between the port of entry 
the 


among which the goods are ultimately 


cannot be changed by our dictum. 


and inland towns and villages 


distributed, the dearth of rapid com- 
munication, and other causes, have con- 
spired to fortify the system until it has 
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become a part of the people’s life and 


cannot be uprooted. It is as good a 
system as any other when one has grown 
accustomed to it, and it is idle in this 
day and generation to talk of any other. 
The small merchants cannot settle with 
the importers until they collect the mon- 
ey due them, and this is practicable only 
when their customers have realized upon 
crops and produce. 

The annual settlement, therefore, is 
a permanent institution, and any trade 
we establish in those lands must be pri- 
marily based upon it.” 
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And as the ordinary commercial 
banks of this country have very little 
use for this long-time mercantile paper, 
there is need for the establishment of 
a specially-organized institution that 
would have the capital and the equip- 
ment to handle transactions of this char- 
acter. 

An international American bank, or- 
ganized with special reference to the 
extension of our trade and enterprise 
with Latin America woald undoubtedly 
be of considerable benefit to American 
business interests. 


BANKING CONSOLIDATION AND THE COUNTRY BORROWER. 


HE recent extensive banking con- 
solidations in Great Britain are 
arousing complaints similar to those 
which have often been heard in France 
against the Crédit Lyonnais and other 
large joint-stock banks—to the effect 
that they are taking away the opportun- 
ity from the country borrower to obtain 
accommodation. In an intelligent let- 
ter to the “London Economist” of Feb- 
ruary 27 last, Mr. T. H. Bird makes the 
following observations on the subject: 
In all the long series of amalgamations 
of country banks with the great metro- 
politan joint-stock institutions, the severest 
criticisms that have been put forward have 
been the complaints of dissatisfied share- 
holaers in the “absorbed” banks. Few 
voices have been raised in favor of the local 
trade who has suifered to some extent by 
the revolution that has taken place in Eng- 
lish banking in the last decade. There are 
indications [at the moment] that tnis ques- 
tion will be forced [prominently] on the 
attentions of our prominent bankers be- 
fore long. In some districts, and especially 
in the county of Cornwall, very severe com- 
plaints are being made [of the stringency] 
of the joint-stock banks, and their unwill- 
ingness to lend money toward local develop- 
ments, which, though small in themselves, 
are of considerable importance to the 
town. In Cornwall matters have come to 
such a pass that several meetings com- 
posed of capitalists and men prominent in 
the industries of the county have been held 
lately to see whether it were not possible 
to re-establish a private bank which would 
give to the smaller traders and borrowers 


the facilities which they say are now de- 
nied them. No definite decision has, I be- 
lieve, been come to on the matter, but. the 
movement has strong support in the county, 
and even if it never materializes in the 
shape of a new bank, it will have been 
valuable in drawing attention to what is 
undoubtedly a very real grievance. With- 
out going deeply into the question of 
whether it is for the good of the nation 
that London, which has only about an 
eighth of the population of the country, 
does three-fifths of its banking business, 
or whether the constant and increasing flow 
of gold to the metropolis is beneficial, it 
is worth while considering the changed re- 
lations between the local business man and 
his bank. Fifty years ago, when money 
was deposited with the local banker, he 
had, of course, to invest a certain amount, 
and this went out of the district at once. 
But he kept a considerable sum in cash, 
and this was used in financing local enter- 
prise. The relations, too, between the 
banker and the local business man were 
more intimate. He lived in the county, 
he spent his money in the county, he knew 
everyone. There was—if the use of the un- 
businesslike word may be permitted—more 
“sentiment” in the conduct of his dealings 
with his clients. He did not need to apply 
the hard and fast financial standard to the 
value of the security offered him that are 
necessary in a hig trading community. He 
judged his client as well as the security 
he offered, and he was thus able to assist— 
and that with comparative safety—a trader 
in circumstances which, if the manager of 
the country branch of a joint-stock did 
so to-day would draw on him the severe 
censure of his directors. 
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THE MODERN WAY OF FINANCING IMPORTS. 


By Franklin Escher, Financial Editor of ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly.”’ 


A’ importer who had made a large 

fortune and retired from business 
some twenty years ago was recently 
considering a proposition to put some 
money into an import house which he 
knew to be under efficient management 
and making money. After a careful 
examination the ex-importer turned the 
proposition down. “The business is all 
right,” he said, “and seems to be mak- 
ing money, but importing business now- 
adays, apparently, is being run along 
lines that I don’t know anything about. 
In my time the importer was an inde- 
pendent merchant, doing the business 
his capital allowed. Nowadays, the im- 
porter, so far as I can see, is a sort of 
agent for some banker, doing the busi- 
ness under the banker’s supervision, 
and using the banker’s money.” 


Croser IDENTIFICATION OF BANKERS 
Wirt ‘rne Import TRApDE. 


It was an exaggerated case which the 
ex-importer had happened upon, but 
typical of the strong tendency of bank- 
ing interests to take part in the actual 
management of mercantile affairs. 
Bankers have always advanced money 
to merchants; that was, in fact, the 
original function of the banker. But 
during the past ten years there has 
grown up a system of interrelation be- 
tween the import houses and the bank- 
ers which is entirely different from any- 
thing that has ever been seen before. 
Due, probably, to our territorial ex- 
pansion and the great gain in our for- 
eign commerce, there has been a most 
enormous increase in the amount of 
banking capital used in mercantile 
business and a corresponding cement- 
ing of the ties between the merchant 
and the banker. 

Twenty years ago the financing of 
imports and exports at any given com- 
mercial center was concentrated in the 
hands of two or three bankers who un- 


2 


derstood the business and made a spe- 
cialty of it. To-day there is hardly a 
leading banking-house which does not 
go in for foreign exchange business 
and hardly a foreign exchange man- 
ager who is not doing some sort of a 
commercial letter of credit business. 
At a point like New York, for instance, 
there has been a complete change with- 
in ten years in the personnel of the 
banking fraternity which is backing 
the operations of the import and ex- 
port houses. The private banker has 
given way entirely to the institution. 
Even the trust companies are going in 
for this business on a large scale. 


Ex?tENTION oF ComMeERcIAL CrepITs. 


Commercial credit business has come 
to play so important a part in the op- 
eration of the up-to-date bank, and is 
so little understood even by many of 
those well-informed in most other de- 
partments of banking, that it is well 
worth while to pause and look care- 
fully into the principles on which the 
business is grounded. A_ description 
of all the various forms in which it is 
being worked would require a volume 
in itself; but there is one main opera- 
tion around which the system is built, 
a clear understanding of which will 
make is easily possible to grasp the 
more complicated forms of the busi- 
ness. 

Take, first, the commercial credit 
business as it applies to the import of 
merchandise, say, from the Far East 
to New York. Suppose a New York 
house to have bought a hundred cases 
of shellac in Ceylon—how can the 
transaction be financed and the pay- 
ment effected? On closing the contract 
for the shellac, by cable, the first thing 
the importer would do would be to go 
to his banker and get him to issue a 
commercial letter of credit to fit the 
terms of the contract. Such a letter of 
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credit would be addressed to some bank 
in London and would authorize that 
bank to “accept” the four-months’ sight 
drafts of the sellers of the shellac in 
Ceylon, up to a certain amount and un- 
der certain conditions. These condi- 
tions, having to do with the attaching 
to the drafts of the bills of lading, in- 
surance certificates, ete., are all printed 
out on the credit. 

The banker in London having been 
duly advised of the credit on him that 
has been issued, the letter of credit 
itself would be sent out to the seller of 
the goods in Ceylon. The latter would 
then go ahead with the shipment. 
First, the shellac would be insured and 
a certificate to that effect received from 
the insurance company. Next it would 
be put aboard ship and a certificate to 
that effect (bill of lading) received 
from the steamship company. Having 
these documents in his possession the 
seller of the shellac would next draw a 
bill of exchange, in pounds, on the 
London bank mentioned in the credit, 


the draft being at four months’ sight 
or six months’ sight, as set forth in the 


credit. To this draft he would pin the 
bill of lading and the insurance cer- 
tificate, and then, taking the letter of 
credit with him, he would go around 


to the local bank to sell the draft, get | 


his money, and thus close off the whole 
transaction-so far as he is concerned. 


Wuy Lonpon Is Drawn Upon. 


Just at this point should be men- 
tioned the reason why London was 
brought into the transaction at all— 
why. in fact, the seller of the goods 
did not draw direct upon the buyer in 
New York. In the first place because 
a draft drawn on some small New York 
mercantile house would be just so much 
waste paper out in Ceylon, and in the 
second place because a draft in dollars 
drawn on however good a bank in New 
York would be but little better. To 
get his money, in rupees, the Ceylon 
shipper of the shellac has to be able 
to draw in pounds sterling and on some 
first-rate London bank. 
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Having drawn his sterling draft for 
the full value of the merchandise, the 
seller of the goods takes the draft 
around to his bank, shows the letter of 
credit which gives him the authority to 
draw, and turns it into local money. 
The bank is glad enough to take the 
draft. Exchange on London is always 
in demand and most of the local banks’ 
business consists in buying bills of ex- 
change just of this kind. So the ship- 
per of the merchandise takes his money, 
and goes away, and is finished with the 
transaction. 


AccerTANCE or Drarr sy DraweE 
Bank. 


At this point in the operation the 
merchandise has been sent off on a 
slow steamer to New York and the bill 
of lading and the four-mouths’ sight 
draft on London, representing the 
value of the goods, is in the hands of 
the local bank. The latter now loses 
no time in sending off this draft 
(pinned to it is the bill of lading) to 
London, in order that the draft may be 
“accepted” by the bank on which it is 
drawn. 

For the sake of clearness, suppose 
the draft te be drawn on the London 
City & Midland Bank. A _ month 
passes, and one day the draft is pre- 
sented for “acceptance.” Detaching 
from the draft the bill of lading and 
the insurance certificate, the cashier of 
the London City & Midland writes 
across the face of the draft “Accepted, 
Payable June 23.” He gives the draft 
back to the man who brought it in. 
He keeps the bill of lading and the in- 
surance certificate. June 23rd is four 
months off. The accepted bill of ex- 
change may be discounted and redis- 
counted a dozen times between now and 
then, but the cashier of the London 
City & Midland has no interest in what 
happens to the bill or when it goes. 
All he knows is that in exactly four 
months that bill of exchange will fall 
due, and, coming out of somewhere, 
will be presented at his wicket for pay- 
ment. 
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as A Factor 
TRANSACTION. 


CONFIDENCE IN THE 


In the meantime the slow freighter is 
steadily carrying the goods toward 
New York, and as it is impossible for 
anyone to get them out of the ship 
without the bill of lading, the cashier 
of the London City & Midland Bank 
loses no time in sending the bill of 
lading to his banking correspondent in 
New York who originally issued the 
credit. From this time on the London 
banker is unprotected. He has put his 
name on a bill which obligates him to 
pay it in four months; and relying 
solely on the good faith and solvency 
of his New York correspondent has 
sent the shipping documents to him. 
In a business which involves such an 
operation as this it may readily be 
imagined how intimate the relations 


must be between the bank that issues 
the credits in New York and the bank 
in London on which they are issued. 
No bank in London would ever agree 


to “accept” bills unless it has the most 
implicit trust in its New York corre- 
spondent and was sure that before the 
four months were up and the bill came 
due the necessary remittance would ar- 
rive from New York. 


ARRANGEMENTs RELATING TO ACCEPT- 
ANCES. 


Before going on with the transaction 
and seeing how the goods arrive in New 
York and are finally delivered into the 
hands of the buyer, it is well worth 
while to pause and note what the usual 
relations are between the issuer of a 
commercial credit and the bank in 
Europe on which the credit is drawn. 
Very often it happens that a New York 
bank issues credits on its own branch 
in London, as for instance the Guar- 
anty Trust Co. on its London office. 
Then again a great deal of the business 
is worked on joint account both as to 
risk and commission realized—in which 
case the relationship has to be pretty 
close. Lastly, credits are issued strict- 
ly for a consideration—that is to say, 
the banking-house of John Jones & 
Co. in London being satisfied that the 
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banking-house of John Smith & Co. in 
New York is all right, agrees, for a 
stipulated commission, to “accept” 
drafts drawn under John Smith & Co.’s 
credits up to a certain amount. Any 
good bank in the United States can 
easily make such arrangements. 

Going back now to the typical trans- 
action whose course we have been fol- 
lowing, assume that the shellac has 
arrived in New York and that the bill 
of lading has been received by the New 
York banker who issued the credit, to- 
gether with advice from his London 
correspondent of the amount of the 
draft drawn and its maturity. The 
next step is to put the shellac into the 
importer’s possession. But by doing 
so, the banker is doing nothing less 
than handing over the only security he 
has. How can he let the importer 
have the shellac and still remain pro- 
tected himself? 

He cannot, unless the “trust receipt” 
he receives when he gives up the bill 
of lading to the importer can be called 
protection. The “trust receipt’ is 
simply a paper signed by the importer 
stating that he has received the mer- 
chandise and that he will sell the same 
and apply the proceeds toward paying 
off the four-months’ sight draft before 
or at maturity. Most trust receipts 
specify that the merchandise is to be 
kept separate, earmarked as it were, 
and that the proceeds are to be kept 
strictly distinct from the firm’s other 
assets and handed over to the banker 
as the shellac is sold. 

Having the actual merchandise in 
his hands, the importer is now in a 
position to sell it and begin to make 
prepayments to the banker who issued 
him the credit. As these are received 
by the banker he sends them along to 
the London bank which holds them 
against the maturity of the bill it ac- 
cepted. Presumably, before the four 
months are up, the shellac will all have 
been sold and enough money out of the 
proceeds remitted to London to cover 
the whole amount of the maturing 
draft. What is left constitutes the 
importer’s profit. 
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Prorits Derivep From Tuese Opera- 
TIONS. 


It has been worth while to set down 
the whole practical course of one of 
these typical commercial credit opera- 
tions in order that there may be no 
confusion in dealing with the theoreti- 
cal side, the reason why the various 
parties go into such transactions and 
the benefits each one gets out of it. 
Take first the importer. It is all a 
matter of credit with him; if he can 
get a banker to give him a commercial 
letter of credit, he can bring in any 
quantity of merchandise, have any- 
where up to four months to sell it in, 
and never have to put up a dollar of 
his own money. All it costs him is a 
commission on the amount of the drafts 
drawn. 

The reguiar commission is one-quar- 
ter per cent-for each thirty days of 
the life of the drafts drawn. Thus, if 
the drafts are drawn at sixty days’ 
sight, the merchant pays a commission 
of (two times one-quarter per cent. 
which equals one-half per cent.). If 
the drafts run four months or 120 
days, the commission would be (four 
times one-quarter per cent. which 
equals one per cent.). This is the 
As may be imag- 
sorts of 


regular commission. 
ined, it is changed in all 
ways as a matter of individual nego- 
tiation. On coffee credits there are 
several banks in New York now doing 
the business at three-eights per cent. 
for ninety-days’ sight drafts,—which 
is exactly half the regular commission. 
So keen is the competition that there 
is one large bank which is doing six- 
months’ business at only one-half per 
cent. Such business is ruinous, a com- 
mission of that kind being no fair 
compensation for the risk taken. 

So much for what the importer gets 
out of the transaction. How about the 
exporter out in Ceylon? As has been 
shown, he has been able to make a sale 
on a four-months’ credit, and to get 
his money without a day’s delay and 
put himself in shape for the next trans- 
Of course, when he took his 
sight sterling draft 


action. 
four-months’ 
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around to his banker to sell it for 
rupees, he did not get as high a rate 
of exchange as if he had had a sight 
draft to sell, the difference represent- 
ing the discount. But that was al- 
lowed for in the price he originally 
quoted for the goods. What counts 
with him is that he has made the sale, 
has received his money, and is ready 
for the next transaction. 


Crepir tHe Curer Factor. 


As for the two bankers, the one in 
New York and the one in London. 
their part in the transaction has been 
influenced simply by the desire to make 
a commission. Both of them took a 
certain risk to be sure, but then 
credits of this kind are never issued 
except to entirely trustworthy parties. 
And as a matter of fact neither banker 
has had to put up any real money. The 
one in New York has had to stand re- 
sponsible for the importer to whom he 
issued the credit and the one in Lon- 
don has had to obligate himself by 
“accepting” the drafts—putting his 
name on commercial paper, in una- 
dorned language—but no one has had 
to advance any actual money. The 
real money that the shipper in Ceylon 
received was based entirely on the 
credit of the banks concerned in the 
operation. 

For which reason it appears that as 
long as a bank here can get a bank in 
London to “accept” drafts drawn 
under the American bank’s letters of 
credit, there is almost no limit to the 
volume of business it can do. And 
even a small rate of commission will 
reiurn big profits. There are a num- 
ber of banks and bankers doing busi- 
ness in New York for whom their 
foreign correspondents regularly keep 


running acceptances amounting to $5,- 


000,000. <A fair average net profit to 
the bank issuing the credit would be 
called one-quarter per cent., turned 
over four times a year, so that a bank 
with $5,000,000 of acceptances con- 
stantly running abroad would stand to 


make, say, $50,000 a year in commis- 
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sions without having put up a dollar 
of capital. 

A book might be 
of 
transacted, 


the 
credit 
but the 
whole thing would be only a more de- 


written on 


various forms commercial 


business being 
tailed description of operations whose 
theory is the same as the one I have 
Whether the 


merchandise in question is shellac and 


attempted to outline. 


comes from Ceylon or whether it is 


coffee and comes from Brazil, makes 
little difference so far as the banking 
ot the 


Nor does it make any difference if the 


end transaction is concerned. 
article happens to be silk or dry goods 
imported from France, or if the credit 
directs that the drafts shall be drawn 
in bank 


stead of in pounds on some bank in 


franes on some in Paris in- 


London. All these are ramifications of 
the same thing. They all come back 
to the one central idea that the banker 
turns not his money but 


enabling 


his 
the 
mueh 


he 


over 
credit to the importer, 

importer to do safely a 
of 


could do on his own limited capital. 


very 


larger amount business than 

As for export letters of credit they 
are an entirely different thing, being 
rather like the 


continually making to their mercantile 


advances bankers are 


clients. A machinery firm in Detroit 
for instance, wanting to sell mowing 
machines in Argentina may get its 
bank to advance the money and assign 
the of the to 
the bank. All sorts of business of this 


kind 


various arrangements. 


payment invoices over 


are being carried on and under 
Strictly speak- 
ing, however, these advances have 
nothing to de with commercial letter of 
credit business. ‘They are more in the 
line of the business of the banker who 
advances money to a client for the pur- 
to 


plant or for any other valid purpose. 


pose of building an addition his 


Owing to the large number of bank 


ers now engaged in commercial credit 
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business and the fact that even the big 


banks are willing to open little credits 
of £100 and £200, the use of these 
facilities by importers has become very 


general. It is a common thing for a 
bank to grant an importer with re- 
sources of $100,000 a letter of credit 
for £20,000, 


double his business. 


enabling him to 


And it 


that the great increase in our foreign 


thus 
is to this 


trade during the past ten years is un- 
doubtedly due. Where importing is 


made so easy there will be plenty cf 


people who want to engage in it. 


SAFETY OF THE BUSINEss. 


What of the influence on the stability 
of the commercial structure? Is there 
any ground for the mistrust of the 
old-line importer who thinks that the 
merchant should his own capital 
not the Very little—- 


that was shown beyond doubt by the 


use 
and banker’s? 
panic of 1907 and the bad times which 


followed. Failures among importers 
occurred but they were comparatively 
few—certainly nothing like what was 
Bankers lost 
commercial credits during that time, 
but the 


The merchandise imported by any but 


feared. some money on 


amount was not very great. 
the strongest houses is usually all sold 
before the letter of credit is even ap- 
plied for: and so, as long as the im- 
porter is honest, the banker takes little 
risk of not getting his money. 

The commercial credit business as it 
the 


become 


has developed during past few 


vears has in fact an integral 
part of our banking system and is 
growing more and more important all 
the time. It is a development, indeed, 
which is a long step toward the bring- 
ing about of those ideal relations be- 
tween the banker and the business man 
which tend to use the accumulated sav 
ings of the country not for speculation 
but the 


legitimate business. 


tor carrying on country’s 





SUBURBAN BANKING IN CLEVELAND. 


By Horatio Ford. 


ECHNICALLY, branch banking 
means one thing—a central home 

or head office in some commercial cen- 
ter with any number of separate offices 
more or less distantly located. engaged 
in the same business as the home office; 
all under one capitalization and one set 
of general officers. The purpose of 
such an organization is to gain business 
by reason of its many conveniences, 
especially its nearness to its depositors. 
Now there is another class of state 
banks in Cleveland which owns no 
branches, but which follows as_ its 
business policy this very reason-for- 
being of the branch banks-—namely 
that the people may be more convenient- 
ly served, and thus more of their wealth 
mobilized. This class consists of the 
single suburban banks, such as_ the 
Cleveland, the 


Broadway, the South 
Pearl Street and many others, “subur- 
ban” heing used in this sketch to des- 
ignate not banks out of the city limits, 
but outside of the down-town business 


section. And it is the history of both 
of these two classes of banks, branch 
banks and suburban banks, with their 
common purpose of reaching the 
people, that this article shall attempt 
to outline. 

This purpose, this idea of going to 
the people instead of demanding that 
the people come to the banks, is new 
-—surprisingly new in Cleveland. 
There were eight national banks and 
six savings banks in town, with decades 
of usefulness and prosperity behind 
them, when the idea first cropped out. 
To be exact, this history of convenient 
banks begins in 1874. In that vear a 
partnership of influential business men 
on the South Side became convinced of 
the useful possibilities of a bank in 
their neighborhood, and undertook to 
run a bank in an office as an experi- 
ment. The rolling mills were there 
then, making it quite a financial center 
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on pay days. Also, even with the aid 
of various horse cars and the “dummy” 
line, one had to start in the morning 
in order to reach Cleveland and get 
back the same day before dark. The 
experimental years so reassured the 
partners that The South Cleveland 
Banking Company was incorporated by 
the Hon. Joseph Turney, Judge H. A. 
Hamilton, A. J. Hamilton, Capt. C. P. 
Jewett and James Walker, with W. H. 
Lamprecht as cashier. The bank-+ was 
installed on the same premises it oc- 
cupies to-day (the old building having 
recently been remodeled). After the 
first ten years its deposits approxi- 
mated $500,000; but in spite of its 
prosperity, the South Cleveland’s pol- 
icy was not adopted by any other bank 
for nine vears—until 1883. 

The Broadway Savings and Loan 
(now the Broadway Savings and Trust) 
Co. was incorporated that year and 
elected as its first board of directors 
the following gentlemen: George W. 
Stockley, G. L. Hechler, Joseph Tur- 
ney, Chas. C. Baldwin, G. A. Grasselli, 
J. H. McBride, B. Mahler, Kennedy 
B. Bailey, C. B. Lockwood, David Z. 
Norton, Manuel Halle, W. J. Board- 
man, O. M. Stafford, John Hirsius, 
Daniel Shurmer. 

Because of the fact that the South 
Cleveland was at first a partnership, 
the Broadway Savings & Trust Com- 
pany claims to be the pioneer suburban 
bank, not only in Cleveland but in the 
United States. At that time there were 
but two or three small stores at the 
corner of Broadway and Willson, the 
surrounding country being all farms 
and truck-gardens. Now this bank 
serves a community of 100,000 souls, 
and deserves no small portion of the 
credit for its up-building. Its original 
paid-in capital was $30,000, its de- 
posits at the end of its first full year 
were $157,068.44. and in 1896 were 
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20, 


$1,718,337.31—a_ sufficient proof, one 
would think, of the suecess of the 
suburban idea. 
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Yet three years after the founding 
of the Broadway the idea was pre- 
sented to several leading bankers, and 
met with the unanimous opinion that 
any bank started outside “the banking 
center” was chimerical and doomed to 
failure. “You can’t run a bank like 
a corner groccry,” they argued. “‘Who 
ever heard of a real bank, anywhere 
but in the banking center?” Yet why 
not? If the corner were well chosen, 
why should not a bank succeed as well 
on it as a grocery store? Courageous 
in their conviction on this logic, J. H. 
McBride, I. N. Topliff, V. C. Taylor, 
T. H. Brooks, John C. Hale, R. A. 
Harman, Chas. H. Post, H. Clark Ford 
and others organized the East End 
Savings Bank Company with a paid-in 
capital of $50,000. This first subur- 


ban bank in the East End showed its 
desire to meet the people more than 


half way by locating at the northeast 
corner of Euclid and Willson avenues. 
Moreover it was one of the first banks 
in town to adopt the still more ad- 
vanced policy of branch banking, when 
in 1887 it founded a branch at the 
corner of St. Clair street and Case 
avenue. The East End Bank’s im- 
mediate growth more than justified the 
faith of its founders, (its first five 
years resulting in 3600 depositors and 
$829,000 deposits) and made 1886, the 
year of its founding, the opening date 
in the real growth of suburban bank- 
ing in Cleveland. It followed paths 
of usefulness and prosperity until 
1903, when the bank and its branch 
were purchased by the Cleveland Trust 
Company, to become respectively its 
East End Branch and its St. Clair 
Street Branch. At the time of its tak- 
ing over the East End Savings Bank 
Company, which in 1900 had been re- 
named the East End Banking and 
Trust Company, it showed deposits 
amounting to $2,429,945—a forcible 
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object lesson as to the success of mod- 
ern banking methods. 

But several years before the cul- 
mination of the East End _ Bank’s 
career, its lesson had been learned by 
otier bankers of the city. The year 
1896 had seen the opening by the Gar- 
field Savings Bank (already founded in 
1892 as a suburban bank) of its Glen- 
ville office. This bank, started at Lake 
View, has always been an exponent of 
the principles both of suburban bank- 
ing and branch banking; and more- 
over was the first to recognize the 
wisdom of an individual banking build- 
ing. Outside of the Garfield and the 
East End Bank, branch banking was 
not practiced until the nineties were 
passed, but suburban banks were 
founded and_ followed by branch 
banks as the accompanying table shows. 
With one exception, no record is made 
of the founding of banks, which in 
June, 1908, were not in existence. 


Curonorogicat TARgLE SHOWING 
FouNnpINGs oF SUBURBAN AND 
Breancnu Banks. 


1874 
1883 
1886 
1887 


South Cleveland Banking Co. 

Broadway Savings & Trust Co. 

East End Savings Bank Co. 

Woodland Ave. Savings & Trust 
Co. 

East End Savings Bank Co., St. 
Clair Ave. 

Forest City Savings & Trust Co. 

Lake Shore Bank & Trust Co. 

Pearl St. Savings & Trust Co. 

Columbia Savings & Loan Co. 

Lorain St. Savings Bank Co. 

Garfield Bank, Lake 
View. 

1894 West Cleveland Banking Co. 

1896 Garfield Savings Bank, Glenville. 

1898 Farmers & Merchants Banking 
Co. 

Hough Ave. Bank & Trust Co. 

Rocky River Savings & Banking 
Co, 

Clark Ave. Savings Bank. 

Home Savings & Banking Co. 

Garfield Savings Bank, Superior 

Ave. 


1890 


1891 


1892 Savings 


1900 


1901 
1902 
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Lincoln Savings & Banking Co. 
Cleveland Trust Co., Windemere. 
Cleveland Trust Co., East End. 
Cleveland Trust Co., St. Clair. 
Reserve Trust Co., Genesee. 
Reserve Trust Co., Superior. 
Reserve Trust Co., Lake View. 
teserve ‘Trust Co., Woodland. 
Cleveland Trust Co., Perry. 
Cleveland Trust Co., Wade Park. 
Reserve Trust Co, East Wood- 
land. 
Cleveland Trust Co., Lakewood. 
Cleveland Trust Co., Breoklyn. 
Metropolitan Banking Co. 
Garfield Bank, Gordon 
Park. 
Lake Shore Banking & Trust Co., 
Superior. 
Garfield Savings Bank, Buckeye 
Rd. 
Cleveland Trust Co., West 25th 
St. 


L9O4 


1905 
1906 
1907 
Savings 


1008 


Bank & Trust Co., Su- 
pe rior Ave. 


Hough 


Growril OF THE IDEA. 

the 
state 
banks (savings banks of one form or 


had 


twenty-seven in 


ten after 
real growth, the 


In 1896, just 


beginning of 


vears 


inother ) increased from six to 
number, and of these 
the suburban and branch banks had in- 
creased from none to eighteen. To 
bring these figures as far down to date 
is possible, in June of 1908, there were 
in Cleveland twenty-nine savings banks 
a gain of only 


But 


and 


and trust companies 
two corporations in twelve years. 
the 
suburban 


banking 
the 
There 


increase in branch 


banking is all more 


noticeable by contrast. were 
eighteen banks following the suburban 
policy twelve vears ago, with twenty- 


last 
twenty-three banks of this nature with 


one offices, while June there were 


forty-four offices. The Guardian Sav- 
ings and Trust Company might be in- 
cluded in the above figures because it 
operates two otices for the convenience 
but 
offices are in 


omitted 
the old 


of its patrons, has been 


both 
center.’ 


because 
“banking 
As to the national banks, there were 
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eight in 1886, as I have said; in 1896 
there were twelve: and now there are 
seven. At first thought it would seem 
from this that the centrally located 
national banks, restricted by Federal 
provisions from operating branches, 
were suffering from the competition of 
the new-policy banks; but the con- 
trary is the actual fact. 

In 1886 the total deposits in Cleve- 
land’s national banks were $13,469,000. 
In 1896 they had grown to $22,256, 
000, an increase almost twice as fast 
as the increase in Cleveland’s popula- 
tion during the same ten years. And 
now the national bank deposits are 
£57.842.000, still increasing at a 
greater rate than the population. 


How tur Downtown Banks Have 


BENEFITED. 


Why, you may ask, this digression 
concerning national banks, in an article 
regarding only the savings banks, the 
repositories of the people’s earnings? It 
the banks, and 
especially the branch banks, claim for 
themselves first credit for this growth 
of the national banks; and in the 
following manner. Whereas formerly 
the people of East Cleveland had to 
go down town in their best clothes, 
formidable bank (the very 
impressive) and after a 
mysterious 


is because savings 


enter a 
word 
transaction 
see their savings disappear into the 
workings of a great corporation, no 
person in known to them, 
they three to eight 
banks or branches of banks (according 


was 


more or less 


which was 


now have from 
to what territory you denominate East 
Cleveland ) 


borhood, 2s 


neigh- 
convenient and as well 
and appreciated as the 
shops next door, where they buy their 
The effeet of this 
thriftiness of a 


right in their own 


understood 


meat and potatoes. 


arrangement on the 


neighborhoed is apparent at once. The 


littlest tot 


can carry his pennies to 
the 


name ) 5 


bank (no longer an awesome 
the old folks financial 
authority, who is also a known and 
trusted neighbor, to help their failing 
and the 


have a 


judgment in money matters; 
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men and women ¢arrying the load of 
this day’s world have an ever present 
encouragement to time of 
prosperity and an ever present help in 
time of trouble. Everybody is at home 
in “the bank,” everybody uses its con- 
veniences,—everybody saves his little. 
The result is that small deposits massed 
in the suburban branches and bank are 
massed again in the down-town main 
offices and (here is the point of this 
digression) in the national banks, 
where they are useful as loans in the 
furthering of great enterprises. Much 
of the increased deposits in the na- 
tional banks consists of the people’s 
five and ten and twenty dollar deposits 
thus mobilized, and for this the branch 
banks claim credit. 


save in 


How Crievetanp Has BeENeErtrep. 


Cleveland of all American cities was 
the pioneer in this method of banking 
which makes use of everybody's money, 
utilizing as much as possible of the 
city’s latent wealth in building new 
houses and stores, factories and ships, 


railroads. docks and public buildings. 
It would be impossible to estimate how 
much the suburban banks and branch 
banks have helped Cleveland to play 
her important part in the commercial 
drama of the Great Lakes, even sur- 
passing Chicago in tonnage-—Chicago 


her size but without branch 
Cleveland learned what 
Scotland learned hundreds of years 
ago, what Canada with 
banks scattered from coast to 
learned from Scotland, what England 
France, Germany, every commercial 
nation but ours knows; and that is that 
the riches of a city or a state are not 


of twice 
banks. has 
her branch 


coast 


what the people have, nor earn, nor 
spend, but what can be accumulated 
from them into workable amounts, into 
what Walter Bagehot in ‘Lombard 
Street” calls “borrowable money,” or 
“money-market money.” 

A simple example is the rain, which 
falling in single drops scattered over 
a whole mountain-side and valley, has 
ne mechanical value or but 
which when it has dripped into run- 


force, 
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lets and these have been united in 
brooks and these in the river, produces 
water-power sufficient to turn all the 
mills in the valley. Cleveland's riches 
‘annot then be made a working force 
without the runlects and brooks—the 
branch and _ independent suburban 
banks. 

A city like an individual must be 
thrifty to be permanently prosperous. 
The branch banks have taught Cleve- 
land thrift and are teaching it more 
forcefully every year. In the twelve 
years before our central date, 1896, 
there was an increase from $19,184,000 
to $49,647,000 in deposits in the sav- 
ings banks; furthermore (and _ these 
figures are more important in proving 
my point) there was an increase from 
18 depositors for every 100 inhabi- 
tants of Cleveland, to 36 depositors for 
every 100 inhabitants. Last June, 
twelve vears later, there were 336,274 
depositors in the savings banks, 64 for 
every 100 inhabitants. And their total 
deposits amounted to $173,336,000. 
These figures are in themselves 2 jus- 
tification of branch banking and subur- 
ban banking. fact that 
the greatest growth in the last twenty- 
two vears has not in national 
banking nor in down-town savings 
banking, but in this same go-to-the- 
people banking, proves that the mod- 
ern principles are sound. 

True, three of the six financial in 
stitutions which have 
the arena in the past months were op- 
But in no sense and 
in no their ad- 
duced as the cause of their failure. In 


Moreover, the 


been 


vanished from 
erating branches. 
ease can branches be 
everv case the trouble was in the home 
ottice, not in the and tlaws 
in the general management of any bank 


mat 


branches ; 


must eventually cause failure, no 
ter whether it be a one-root or a many- 
roofed bank. In times of depression, 


even of panic, many branches and 


widely scattered are a source of sta- 
bility to a bank, rather than a source 
It has been repr atedly 
the that 


branch of a bank may sustain a severe 


of weakness. 


demonstrated in past one 


and prolonged run without even a 
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flurry in the sister branches of the 
same bank. 

Branch banking in theory and in the 
history of its well-run exponents, this 
city and the world over, has proved 
itself—has made good. The _ banks 
that go to the people are destined to 
become great factors in the economic 
up-building of Cleveland, of Ohio and 
of America. 


UNIFORMITY IN U. S. NOTES. 
SSISTANT Secretary of the Treasury 
Coolidge has approved a plan _ for 
systematizing designs for United 
States notes and coin certificates, thus car- 
rying into effect the scheme of uniformity 
in portrait and general design for notes 
of the same denomination of each class, 
which he has had under consideration for 
some time... The plan adopted will embody 
the ideas of officials of the Treasury De- 
partment, bankers, business men and cur- 
rency experts with whom he has_ con- 
ferred. 

At present there are nineteen different 
designs for United States notes and coin 
certificates of various denominations, lead- 
ing to confusion and uncertainty. Under 


the new plan there will be but nine. 


For instance, there are now two de- 
signs for five dollar notes. The silver cer- 
tificate bears the head of an Indian chief 
while the United States note bears a por- 
trait of Andrew Jackson, accompanied by 
a symbolical group of a frontiersman and 
family. The ten dollar gold certificate 


carries a portrait of Michael Hillegas, the . 


first treasurer of the United States. The 
silver certificate of the same denomination 
carries the portrait of Thomas A. Hend- 
ricks; the ten dollar greenback, a buffalo. 
There is equal variety in the other denom- 
inations, so that even bank officials, whose 
business it is to carry all distinctive de- 
signs in mind, frequently find themselves 
confused. 

By the new plan the possibility of con- 
fusion will be reduced to a minimum and 
at the same time the artistic quality of the 
notes will be greatly enhanced. It is the 
first time in the history of the currency that 
a systematic scheme embodying both of 
these improvements has been seriously con- 
sidered. 

Under the plan adopted all classes of 
notes of each denomination will carry the 
same portrait and no portrait will appear 
on the notes of more than one denomination, 
nor will any portrait be used which will not 
be immediately recognized by every Amer- 
ican citizen who handles money at all. ‘Lhe 


one dollar silver certificate will carry the 
portrait of Washington, the two dollar sil- 
ver certificate the portrait of Jefferson. 
The five dollar note, whether silver cer- 
tificeate or greenback, will carry the por- 
trait of Lincoln, the ten dollar gold and 
silver certificates and United States notes 
that of Cleveland, the twenty dollar that of 
Jackson, the fifty dollar that of Grant, 
the one hundred dollar that of Franklin, the 
five hundred dollar that of Salmon P. 
Chase, the one thousand dollar that of 
Alexander Hamilton. 

The portraits of Hillegas, Monroe, Silas 
Wright, Lewis, Clark, Mansfield and other 
historical personages will be eliminated. 
The eagle, the buffalo and the Indian head, 
which have proved to be easily counter- 
feited, will also disappear. All duplica- 
tions, of which there are several, will be 
done away with. When the holder of a 
bill sees the portrait of Washington he 
will know that it represents one dollar; 
whenever he sees the portrait of Lincoln 
he will know that represents five dollars 
and nothing else. The classes of notes will 
be differentiated by color and by other 
distinguishing marks to insure their easy 
classification in the redemption division of 
the Treasury. 

The new system of notes, it is believed, 
will prove of great advantage to bankers, 
business men and the general public, will 
tend to discourage counterfeiting and will 
be a distinct step in advance as far as the 
artistic quality of our currency is con- 
cerned. 

It is not contemplated to change the 
national bank notes on which appear the 
portraits of McKinley, Harrison, Sherman, 
Garfield and McCulloch. 


CAREFUL OF EMPLOYES’ INTER- 


EST. 


HE Bank of France is careful of the 
interests of its employes. As long 
ago as in 1808, four years after the 

establishment of the bank, it instituted a 
pension fund. Two per cent. substracted 
from the salaries of the various officials 
sufficed in the opinion of the bank to pro- 
vide adequate pensions, not only for the 
officials, but for their widows and orphans, 
under certain conditions for about three- 
quarters of a _ century. Since 1889 the 
original subscriptions proved insufficient, 
and the bank has supplemented the sub- 
scriptions. At present the contributions 
of the bank to the fund amount to $305,000 
a year. In addition there is a separate 
contribution for those employed in making 
paper for the bank notes, and for the 
woman employed by the bank.—London 
Statist. 





SAVINGS BANKS---THEIR SURPLUS AND INTEREST 
RATE. 


By Henry Fletcher. 


N°? consideration of the surplus and 

interest rate of savings banks 
would be possible except such con- 
sideration were based on a full under- 
standing of the theory under which 
the savings banks of the state of New 
York are operated. Contrary to what 
seems to be the prevalent belief, the 
savings banks in this state are not 
charitable institutions. They give no 
man something for nothing. Those 
savings banks are the outgrowth of an 
attempt on the part of public spirited 
citizens to enable persons of small 
means to invest small amounts of money 
at a reasonable rate of interest. - The 
banks have been likened by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to 
the Society of Antiquarys and similar 
organizations formed for the improve- 
ment of the people. The object of the 
savings banks being to enable people 
of small means to put small amounts of 
money out at interest, the laws of the 
state have endeavored to formulate a 
system of rules under which those funds 
may be turned over to public spirited 
citizens for investment. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE OF THE NEW 
York Savincs Banks. 


The fundamental proposition around 
which the savings bank system of the 
State of New York has been erected, is 
that the savings banks must earn and 
return to its depositors the largest pos- 
sible profits consistent with absolute 


security to the depositors. In order to 
bring in the largest return to the bank, 
the president of the bank must not 


only loan its funds at the greatest pos- 
sible return allowed by law but must 
also conform to the other mandate of 
the Legislature that all of his money 
must be working all the time. In 
order to do this the Legislature has 
provided that only twenty-five per cent. 
of the surplus of any bank may be 
invested in real estate and that the 
available fund may not exceed ten per 
cent. of the outstanding assets of the 
bank. The available fund being the 
fund carried in cash in the bank and 
on deposit. To further guard against 
a possible inclination on the part of the 
president of the bank to permit its 
funds to lie idle, the Legislature has 
provided that in case the Superinten- 
dent of Banking shall find that too 
large a percentage of the bank’s funds 
are kept uninvested he may take posses- 
sion of the bank. This rule that all 
the funds of the bank must be working 
all the time, is net one which has needed 
to be impressed upon the banks by the 
Legislature. 

The individual which each man feels 
in his own bank, would naturally result 
in his endeavoring to bring in the larg- 
est return, and tuct is only possible in 
case all of the funds of the bank are 
ke~t invested all the time. The theorv of 
savings banks does not contemplate 
that the deposits give rise to demand 
obligations against the savings bank up 
to the amount of the deposits. The 
law has prescribed only that the de- 
posits be re-payable after demand not 
on demand, and subject always to such 
rules and by-laws as the board of 
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trustees of each institution may think 
proper and wise. The sole assets of 
the savings banks are the securities in 
which the funds of their depositors are 
invested. In the infancy of a savings 
bank there is no stock, there is nothing 
back of the deposits themselves to act 
as a guarantee fund or to guarantee 
the return of the deposits dollar for 
dollar with interest, except the ability 
and conscientious character of the 
officers and managers. That savings 
banks can be operated on this basis 
has been thoroughly demonstrated in 
New York State where there has been 
no insolvency since 1879, if we except 
one instance where two of the officers 
were guilty of substantial defalcations. 


Co6OPERATION FOR Mutua Prorir. 


The New York savings banks though 
in form corporations are in substance 
an aggregate of individuals co-operat- 
ing for their mutual profit. This is 
best illustrated by the fact that in 
case of insolvency, if by insolvency we 
intend a condition of affairs where 
the market value of all securities is 
less than the amount of outstanding 
obligations of the bank, the courts have 
the power and right, and it is their 
duty on proper application, to reduce 
each deposit by such percentage as will 
the bank to continue business on 
a solvent basis. ‘This treatment of the 
affairs of any obligor or debtor is sui 


enable 


generis, as is only possible on the as- 
sumption that the courts regard the 
bank as a semi public institution op- 
erating on a co-operative basis. It was 
on this theory that the trustees of such 
also held to 
possess the right to reduce all claims 
against the bank by such percentage as 
will place the institution again on a 
This procedure being 


institutions have been 


solvent basis. 
possible, the question of the solvency 
or insolvency of the bank, 
would not seem to be at first sight of 
such paramount importance as in the 
case of other banking institutions not 
The 
only result, insofar as the depositors 
are concerned, of a savings bank’s as- 


savings 


partaking of a mutual character. 


sets becoming less than its obligations, 
is to reduce the debts of the corpora- 
tion. Insolvency will not necessitate 
liquidation, although this fact is, under 
the law of New York, deemed sufficient 
cause for justifying the superintendent 
of banking taking charge of the bank 
and its affairs summarily. Provided 
that the affairs are in such shape that 
the corporation can continue its busi- 
ness usefully, that is provided that all 
of the depositors do not evince a desire 
to withdraw their funds from the man- 
agement of the trustees of the par- 
ticular corporation, the bank need not 
close. Of course the greatest danger 
in reducing a savings bank to a state 
of insolvency, is that all the depositors 
will lose faith in the management and 
will desire to withdraw their deposits, 
which, of course, would result in the 
liquidation of the corporation under 
proper authority and its withdrawal 
from its previous sphere of usefulness. 
For this reason it is undoubtedly de- 
sirable for the good of the public that 
every savings bank be at all times sol- 
vent, that is, that its assets based on 
their market value, should at all times 
more than equal the amount of its out- 
standing liabilities and to this end all 
savings banks should always keep track 
of the market value of their securities 
and a report of the market value as 
well as their investment value should 
be made to the superintendent of banks. 
Constancy IN VALUE OF SECURITIES. 
If then it is both desirable and neces- 
sary that the assets of a savings bank 
estimated at their market value should 
more than equal its outstanding liabili- 
and inasmuch as we have a cor- 
poration where there are no assets ex- 
cept those resulting from the invest- 
ment of the deposits made by people 
who thereupon become creditors of the 
bank to the amount of their deposits, 
it is absolutely essential that the assets 


ties 


of the corporations should be invested 


in securities whose market value will 
be constant as nearly as may be. This 
rule the law has attempted to enforce 


and has authorized for the investment 
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of savings banks only the highest grade 
of loans and securities. The bank could 
further insure its depositors against 
a state of insolvency if it were possible 
for it to lay by and invest part of its 
income. Inasmuch, however, as such 
banks are substantially co-operative 
and run for the benefit of depositors, if 
the present depositors are not paid all 
the income of the principal over and 
above the reasonable cost of adminis- 
tration, they are being deprived of their 
property for the benefit of others. 
The savings banks in New York 
State have been authorized by law since 
the early days of those banks, to ac- 
cumulate such a surplus fund.  Inas- 
much as the accumulation of a surplus 
involves, however, taking from one per- 
son to give to another, the power to 
accumulate such surplus should only be 
used insofar as the accumulation of a 
surplus is absolutely necessary. Under 
the earliest charters and _ legislative 
provisions, the surplus of a savings 
bank might be not over three per cent. 
of its deposits. This percentage was 
raised later to ten per cent. and under 
the present law the trustees of a sav- 
ings bank in their discretion may ac- 
cumulate a surplus not to exceed, how- 
ever, fifteen per cent. of the deposits. 
No one would deny that the present 
maximum is unreasonably large. The 
question then is as to what the minimum 
percentage of the surplus is which is 
consistent with absolute safety to the 
depositors of the bank. The surplus 
of the New York savings banks based 
upon their deposits, the assets being 
computed upon the market value of 
their securities, has been steadily di- 
minishing since 1889. In 1891 it stood 
at fifteen per cent. while it had fallen 
to seven and a half per cent in Jan- 
uary, 1907. At the 
diminution in the percentage of 


same time with this 
the 
surplus, we find, as we would expect, 
that there 
deposits. 


has been a great increase in 
From this general decline in 


the amount of the average surplus dur- 
ing a period of years no rule as to what 
amount is required to insure 
to depositors can be drawn, 


security 


BANKS. 


From January 1, 1907, to January 
1, 1908, there was a reduction of one 
and a half per cent., although the 
increase in deposits for the year was 
only $18,000,000. This indicates that 
the decrease in the surplus of one and 
a half per cent. in this one year was 
due to the great break in the values of 
the securities held by the savings banks 
and not to the increzse in deposits. If 
then there was only a reduction of one 
and a half per cent. in the surplus 
during the panic which occurred in the 
fall of 1907, it would seem to indicate 
that leaving out of consideration a re- 
duction in the percentage of surplus 
due to future increase in deposits, it 
would be safe to figure that there would 
be no reduction in surplus in any year 
to a greater amount than two per cent. 


A SUFFICIENT SURPLUS. 


If then the deposits were to re- 
main as they are at present, a surplus 
fund of two per cent. calculated on the 
deposits of savings banks would be an 
absolute minimum surplus and_ this 
would be theoretically sutiicient to 
guarantee at all times the solvency 
of those savings banks; to guarantee 
that the market value of the 
curities held by such banks would be 
always more than equal to the amount 
of their deposits. This, however, is an 
absolute minimum; it would never be 
seriously that the savings 
banks should hold so low a surplus as 
two per cent. of their deposits. Taking 
this, however, as a basis it would seem 
that fifteen per cent. of the deposits 
is altogether too large a surplus to be 
justifiable. To accumulate a surplus of 
fifteen per cent. would be to take from 
the present depositors of the banks the 
increase which their money had earned 
without suflicient or reasonable justi- 
fication. ‘The writer is inclined to be- 
lieve also that ten per cent. of the de- 
posits is too large a surplus for the 
banks to hold and that five per cent. 
to six per cent, is entirely Of 
course the increase in deposits in the 
savings banks is subject to the will of 
the trustees and it should be possible 


sc 


suggested 


safe. 
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for them to so arrange the rate of in- 
terest which is paid, that the surplus 
income for each year would be sufhi- 
cient to set aside as against the increase 
of the deposits in that year. If the 
savings banks net income unpaid, in the 
shape of interest is two-tenths of a per 
cent. and if their rule were that their 
surplus must be six per cent. of their 
deposits, then in any one year their 
deposits might increase three and a 
third per cent. and still the net income 
would be suflicient if placed in the sur- 
plus fund to bring the surplus, cal- 
culated on the entire amount of the de- 
posits, up to six per cent. If every 
savings bank could lay aside four- 
tenths of a per cent. as excess income 
and if that amount was placed to the 
credit of the surplus fund in each year, 
then the surplus fund would be in no 
danger of decreasing and full allow- 
ance would be made for an increase of 
six and two-thirds per cent. per year 
in the amount of deposits. The allow- 
ance of six per cent. per year based 
on the reports of the savings banks 
since 1858 would more than equal the 
average increase. There are, it is to 
be admitted, a few years where the 
percentage of increase runs up to seven 
and a half per cent. but those are ex- 
ceptional and have been usually fol- 
lowed by years in which the percentage 
of increase has fallen below the six 
per cent. average. 
Tue MEANING OF SURPLUS, 


The word surplus as used in this 
connection is in reality a misnomer and 
gives rise to a misconception of the 
character of the fund. The word to- 
day almost necessarily indicates the ex- 
istence of some sort of capital which 
does not exist in the case of savings 
banks. ‘The purpose of this fund is 
“to guarantee safety to the depositors,” 
to guarantee that the depositors’ cap- 
ital and interest will always be rep- 
resented at the market value of the 
assets of the corporations. The sur- 
plus fund may be used to recoup in 
case there has been a loss on mortgage 


loans. It may replace defaleation and 
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temporarily enable the bank to carry 
its fire and other losses against which 
it is insured. Inasmuch, however, as 
the officers of the bank are bonded end 
the bank is insured against loss, the 
last two items can be left out of con- 
sideration. The loss on mortgages can 
also be disregarded for the reason that 
the percentage is so small as to be 
negligible. What appears to be the 
only real loss against which the accu- 
mulation of the surplus fund might be 
justifiable, is the reduction in market 
value of its securities. Here the loss 
in most cases would be merely tem- 
porary, but nevertheless it is conceiv- 
able that the market value of the se- 
curities would be so decreased that the 
value of the assets would be less than 
the value of outstanding obligations of 
the bank. In that case it would hardly 
be safe or just to permit the bank to 
continue business on the basis of its 
outstanding obligations for the reason 
that, leaving out of consideration a pos- 
sible increase in the market value of 
its securities, the creditors who were 
active would obtain one hundred cents 
on a dollar, while those who were 
smaller and less energetic would obtain 
substantially less. In practice to-day, 
the chief purpose and usefulness of the 
surplus or guarantee fund is to off-set 
any loss in the market value of the 
banks’ securities. ‘The law of New 
York to-day provides that a surplus 
may be laid aside “for the security of 
depositors.” Originally the New York 
law provided that a surplus fund might 
be laid aside by the directors for the 
purpose of making up a deficiency by 
reason of a drop in the market value 
of the securities and this definition of 
the purpose of the surplus fund was 
incorporated in almost all of the early 
charters and also in the general law 
of New York which was passed in 
1839. It would seem, therefore, that 
the older law expressed more accurately 
the real and most substantial purpose 
of the surplus fund, 


Reat Use or THE Surpius FunNp. 


Admitting that the real use of the 
surplus fund is to protect the depos- 
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itors against a drop in the market value 
of the banks’ securities, the necessary 
surplus in any given case cannot be 
determined without a full understand- 
ing of the securities in which the bank 
may invest and their market value 
variability. The savings banks are 
permitted to loan on the security of 
real estate mortgages and to invest in 
state, city and county bonds and in 
certain specified railroad bonds. The 
market value of the outstanding mort- 
gages of a savings bank is not subject 
to reduction by reason of any fiurry 
in the financial market. This comes 
about by reason of the fact that the 
mortgages on realty have no market 
value in the strict sense of the term. 
Ordinarily a first mortgage on real 
property, like commercial paper, is 
worth either its face or it is not sale- 
able. Therefore buth experience and 
the law dictates that mortgages on 
which the interest is paid regularly 
shall be calculated at their face value. 
Sixty-five per cent. of the deposits of 


a savings bank may be invested in real 


estate mortgages. As a matter of fact 
an analysis of the reports of the sav- 
ings banks shows that this percentage 
is not approached in the investments. 
The mortgages of the New York banks 
average about fifty-three per cent. of 
the deposits. The other assets of the 
banks consist of real estate, cash on 
hand and on deposit and securities au- 
thorized by statute. The figures show 
that about forty-two per cent. of the 
assets of savings banks are invested 
in municipal, state and railroad bonds. 

The surplus, therefore, which the 
banks are authorized to accumulate is 
to be used for the purpose only of off- 
setting any reduction in the market 
value of those securities which consti- 
tute only forty-two per cent. of the 
banks’ assets. If then a surplus fund 
of five per cent. be accumulated by the 
bank, that is equivalent to somewhere 
between eleven per cent. and twelve 
per cent. of the value of the securities 
held by the banks and which are sub- 
ject to market fluctuations. ‘The panic 
of 1907 has indicated that one and a 


half per cent. of the total deposits 
was the reduction in market values of 
the securities of the savings banks dur- 
ing that time. This would amount to 
a reduction of somewhere between three 
and four per cent. of the market value 
of the securities subject to market 
fluctuations. If then a surplus fund 
were accumulated by the banks which 
would allow for an eleven per cent. 
drop in the market value of the secur- 
ities subject to fluctuation, that would 
seem to be more than sufficient to meet 
any probable financial flurry or im- 
probable panic. The fault to be found 
with the surplus of ten per cent. of 
deposits advocated by some is that no 
real basis for the percentage is sug- 
gested. It is said to be safe. Of 
course it is safe but so is fifteen per 
cent. or twenty-five per cent. That is 
not the point. The question is—what 
is the minimum surplus which will 
guarantee security to the depositors. 
The suggestion made here is that a 
surplus equivalent to five per cent. or 
six per cent of deposits, which as 
pointed out allows for a twelve per 
cent. to fifteen per cent. drop in the 
market value of such securities as are 
subject to fluctuation, is more than 
ample to meet any contingency short of 
universal bankruptcy. 

INVESTMENTS. 


RaiLtroap Bonp 


A reference to the reports of the 
savings banks will indicate that those 
banks holding the largest percentage 
of railroad bonds are those whose sur- 
plus is most prone to the largest re- 
duction. The surplus of the savings 
banks of New York county which hold 
fifty-two and seven-tenths per cent. of 
the deposits of the state, actually de- 
creased fifty-three and six-tenths per 
cent.; this is accounted for by the fact 
that New York county although hold- 
ing only fifty-two per cent. of the de- 
posits hold ftifty-nine per cent. of the 
railroad bonds. An analysis of the in- 
dividual reports of the savings banks 
will only confirm this conclusion. Of 
course the New York savings banks 
have on the average such enormous 
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suns to invest that they very naturally 
have recourse to a greater extent to 
the railroad bonds than is the case with 
smaller institutions. This recourse, 
however, should only be had with a 
thorough understanding that it is 
those bonds which are most subject to 
a reduction in market value and there- 
fore the purchase of them should be 
indulged in only by such banks as have 
an ample surplus ‘to off-set the possible 
reduction. The policy of the individual 
banks in New York county with re 
gard to their bond investments differs 
widely. Some of the banks hold up- 
wards of fifty-five per cent. of their 
bonds in those of railroad corporations 
while there is at least one bank which 
holds no railroad bonds whatever. A 
young bank or one whose surplus is 
small should reduce its investments in 
the railroad bonds to a minimum. The 
alleged advantage of a railroad bond, 
that it is more easily convertible in 
times of panic will be disproved by 
reference to the bank reports. In 


most cases except where the surplus of 
savings banks has been very large, the 
bank when in need of funds has sold 
its municipal and state bonds rather 
than sacrifice the railroad bonds at a 
market price which is relatively sub- 


which the 
could be 


stantially below that at 
municipal and state bonds 
sold. 


INVESTMENTs IN Reat Estate Morrt- 
GAGES. 


The practice also of the savings 
banks with regard to the investment in 
real estate mortgages differs widely. 
In New York county the real estate 
mortgages would average about fifty 
per cent., or about fifteen per cent. less 
than that authorized by law. Of 
course it is obvious that a bank which 
invests the full sixty-five per cent. in 
real property mortgages is less likely 
on paper to show the result of a finan- 
cial flurry than one which has only 
fifty per cent. in such mortgages. 
That this is true in fact as well as in 
theory is shown by an examination of 
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the individual bank reports. It was 
the real estate banks which showed 
the smallest reduction in market value 
by reason of the panic of 1907. In 
fact two of those banks held their mar- 
ket value surplus practically identical 
with their par value surplus at the time 
of the panic and in fact between Jan- 
uary 1, 1907, and January 1, 1908, at 
least two of those banks laid aside as 
net income upwards of one-half of one 
per cent. Of course in order to do this 
such banks must loan a very substantial 
amount, in one instance five-eighths of 
their mortgage funds, on five per cent. 
mortgages. Whether loans at that rate 
and bearing that percentage to their 
total investments are or are not justi- 
fied, is a matter which must depend 
entirely on the individual loans. Such 
a procedure would, however, seem to in- 
dicate a lack of conservatism in such 
mortgage loans. To off-set this lack 
of conservatism it will be noticed that 
those banks which have loaned on real 
estate mortgages to the sixty-five per 
cent. of their deposits, are in almost 
all cases these who hold the smallest 
percentage of railroad bonds. 


Four Per Cent Divivenp Rate. 


It is obvious that the accumulation 
must depend on the interest earned by 
the bank and upon what portion of the 
interest earned is actually paid by the 
bank to its depositors. There has been 
considerable criticism of the four per 
cent, interest rate now adhered to by a 
large number of the New York savings 
banks and there has been a suggestion 
that the rate should be decreased in 
some way to three and one-half per 
cent. An investigation, however, of the 
banks paying four per cent. indicates 
that they are the very banks whose re- 
turn on their investments is in excess 
of four per cent. The net excess re- 
turn varies from two-tenths of a per 
cent. to six-tenths of a per cent. This 
would seem tv indicate that the banks 
paying four per cent. are justified in 
doing so. 

On further 
pears that the 


investigation — it 
banks paying 


ap- 
four 
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per cent. are the ones that have 
the most substantial surplus, at least a 
surplus amply sufficient to meet any 
probable drop in the market value of 
the securities held by them. The great 
difficulty, of course, with the payment 
of four per cent. by some of the banks 
is the fact that this will act as an in- 
ducement to others to pay four per 
cent. under circumstances which do not 
justify it. Although an examination 
of the individual reports of the sav- 
ings banks would not seem to indicate 
that this feeling exists to any substan- 
tial extent, it is of course a feeling 
which must be reckoned with. The de- 
sire to increase the deposits of the bank 
in which you are individually interested 
and thereby to increase its influence is 
a feeling which it would be impossible 
to eradicate. The only way to increase 
deposits in your bank, is to pay a larger 
interest rate than other banks. In or- 
der to pay the larger interest rate there 
is the temptation to invest the funds of 
your depositors in securities whose 
value is not so firm as in the case of 


other securities which are nevertheless 
open to the banks under the provisions 
of the law. 

A man who desires to obtain a 
five per cent. mortgage on real es- 
tate must, generally speaking, loan a 
more generous percentage on the value 
of that real estate. As long, however, 
as any individual bank is shown by ex- 
amination and by its reports to earn 
a substantial percentage in excess of 
the amount paid its depositors and its 
running expenses and to have in normal 
times a surplus of from five to six per 
cent. of its deposits, it would be unrea- 
sonable to require the bank to reduce 
its interest rate. If, however. the su- 
perintendent of banks required that the 
surplus of each savings bank was kept 
above the safe minimum, he thereby 
would guarantee the security of the de- 
posits and then all income over and 
above an amount necessary to keep the 
surplus up to the requirements could 
with safety be paid depositors. 


(To be continued. 


FALLACIES OF POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS.* 


By Andrew J. Frame, President Waukesha (Wis.) National Bank and Former 
President Wisconsin State Bankers’ Association. 


HILANTHROPIC or tyrannical? 
Undoubtedly the latter. What 

is the true province of government, but 
“to protect its citizens in life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.” Our 
forefathers fought for freedom from 
governmental tyranny and Thomas Jef- 
ferson, who penned our constitution, 
was led to exclaim, “Agriculture, manu- 
factures, commerce and navigation— 
the four pillars of our prosperity—are 
the most thriving when left most free 
to individual enterprise.” Is this land, 
which has prospered beyond all the na- 
tions of all time, to open the door of 
tyranny by entering into competition 
with its own worthy citizens in one of 
the great avenues of nation building? 


*An open letter to the Congressional Com- 
mittee on 


postal savings banks. 


Let us reason together before taking 
a fatal plunge into paternalism, the ef- 
fects of which in the long run palsies 
human progress. 

With all due deference to the good 
intent of the advocates of postal sav- 
ings banks for the United States, let 
us diagnose the case very brietly, with 
a view to bringing the largest possible 
prosperity to the nation. 


Lirrte Money Is Hoarpep. 

The principal claims for the law are 
that: 

First—It will bring from hiding by 
distrustful people and by foreigners 
largely, sums of money now hoarded. 

Second—lIt will provide a sate place 
for the small depositor’s funds. 

As to the first proposition, is the con- 
clusion warranted? There are distrust- 
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ful people in every land that will hoard 
money, no matter how good the banks 
or even the government may be. Wit- 
ness the French people pulling out of 
their stockings the $1,000,000,000_ in- 
demnity paid to Germany after the 
Franco-Prussian war, and to-day those 
same people are the greatest hoarders 
of cash of any progressive nation on 
earth, notwithstanding France has a 
postal savings bank. 

The amount of hoarded money is ap- 
proximately so small in the United 
States with its 25,000 banks scattered 
in every hamlet having any surplus 
cash, that the subject is almost un- 
worthy of notice. The little steel sav- 
ings banks are pushing their way into 
every home in the land, inspiring all to 
save to-the end that, “Mony pickles 
make a mickle.” 

AMAZING STATISTICS. 

The report of Comptroller of the 
Currency and United States Statistical 
Abstract for 1907 shows: 

Bank Deposits. 
United 


Worvp’s Torat 
In the banks of the 
States 
In the banks of the 
the world 


rest 
19,851,000,000 
Ix Savincs Banks. 

United States, 
$6,000,000, — not 
ported at.. 

», Balance world, population 
$00,000,000, as reported.... 
3. Europe, population  427.- 
000,000 (included in item 2) 


population 
fully — re- 
3,690,000,000 


$,416,000,000 


7,946,000,000 

Let us eliminate item 2, as it includes 
the unthrifty millions of Asia, Africa, 
South America, etc., and only compare 
conditions in the United States with 
progressive Europe. When we consid- 
er the centuries of savings in Europe 
as against our short period of develop- 
ment; when our population shows but 
one-fifth that of Europe and yet our 
reported savings bank deposits are near- 
ly one-half those of all Europe; when 
on examination we find the advocates of 
postal savings banks, probably unwit- 
tingly, but seriously err in saying the 
total savings deposits in the United 
States amount to but 3,690 millions of 
dollars, because (see pages 37 and 38 
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United States Comptroller’s Report) 
this sum is practically covered in mu- 
tual and_ stock banks alone, 
leaving out the thousands of state and 
national banks, combining commercial 
and savings deposits, the aggregate of 
the latter running into hundreds of 
millions if not into billions of savings 
deposits. To illustrate, I will quote 
from my own state. In making up the 
aggregate of 3,690 millions as above, 
on page 38 of the Comptroller’s Re- 
port, Wisconsin is recorded in 1907 as 
having two savings banks with deposits 
of $1,234,606. 

The facts are that the Wisconsin re- 
port of the commissioner of banking 
shows December 3, 1907, the state and 
savings banks together held savings de- 
posits of $23,936,223, to which should 
be added the millions of savings depos- 
its in national banks and trust compa- 
nies not separately reported. Evident- 
ly the statistics used by advocates are 
so incomplete as to be seriously mis- 
leading. 

In view of these facts, every Amer- 
ican citizen should feel proud of the 
wonderful development of our inde- 
pendent and helpful banking systems as 
against the paternalistic and unprogres- 
sive European methods. 


savings 


Goop Laws Are EFFECTIVE. 


The answer to the second proposition, 
that a safe place to deposit the small 
savings should be provided, all can say 
Amen! 

But the serious end of it is, why 
should the United States government 
enter into a wholesale competition with 
its own citizens who are struggling to 
upbuild the nation? 

Is it not a fact that is proved beyond 
dispute by the statistics, that in all New 
England, New York and other old 
states, where large surplus capital has 
accumulated, where savings banks have 


more largely developed and where good 


laws regulating the business have been 
enacted, that the losses to savings bank 
depositors have been comparatively in- 
finitesimal since those good laws have 
found their way into the statutes? 
Where do material losses occur? 
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I have studied the history of banking 
in this and other nations; have had near- 
ly half a century of practical experi- 
ence, and I challenge any man to dis- 
prove the fact that, in states having 
good laws regulating the banking busi- 
ness, the losses to depositors are in- 
finitesimal; they are larger in states 
having lax laws and still greater in 
states having no !aws at all. Occa- 
sional exceptions do not disprove the 
rule. Not a dollar has been lost to a 


depositor in four vears since Wisconsin 
passed her good banking law. 


Not PROVINCE OF NATION. 


If this be true, what is the province 
of government? It is not to enter into 
a tyrannical competition with its own 
public-spirited citizens; it is not to bor- 
row money from the miser to loan to 
the banker, nor to invest in various se- 
curities and be responsible for the mon- 
ey. This is a banking function. No 
European nation does that. On the 
other hand, it is the province of gov- 
ernment to so regulate the banking laws 
that losses to depositors will be reduced 
to a minimum consistent with human 
imperfections. 

Further, let us await the report of the 
congressional monetary commission 
which is evidently making a profound 
study of monetary science, with the 
hope that a sound remedy for the great- 
est possible prevention of bank failures 
and cash suspensions with their train 
of evils, may be provided. Also with 
the hope that this report may rival the 
celebrated bullion report of 1810 to the 
house of commons. 

Is not this reasoning philosophical ? 

Ah! but there is still another more 
serious phase of this subject. The Eu- 
ropean nations have bonded debts for 
over $16,000,000,000. The nation 
there taking postal savings from its 
people, at once places the funds into 
that government’s bonds, thus prevent- 
ing any political wrangling for the pie. 
What is proposed here? The United 
States has a bonded debt of about 
900,000,000. As the bulk of it is now 
absorbed as security for national bank 
circulation, its bonds can not be had. 
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From 1880 to 1890 tie 
off $1,000,000,000 of its bonded debt, 
therefore the present debt be 
wiped out easily with reasonable econ- 
omy. What then? Why, the govern- 
ment must enter into the banking busi- 
ness, with vast sums as a political foot- 
ball and with it comes 


government paid 


may 


A CHANCE For FavoritisM. 


Suppose—which is not improb- 
able—the postal deposits run up to 
$#2,000,000,000 or more. It is proposed 
to collect this vast sum from the rural 
districts, as well as the cities, and then 
re-loan the proceeds to national banks 
in the centers, thus doing serious injury 
to the rural districts, the 
great centers. 

Who dares deny the scramble for the 
pie will be the absorbing and soul-an- 
noying topic which honest congressmen 
and government officials will gladly 
avoid, but the political grafter will 
revel in? 

Who dares deny that favoritism will 
creep in and political pull will hold 
sway with a swag of $2,000,000,000 or 
more of the dear people’s money for 
investment in various kinds of 
ties as proposed ? 

Who dares deny that under panic 
conditions, will be drawn from 
many banks for deposit in the postal 
savings bank and such cash because of 


as well as 


securi- 


eash 


slow red tape government movements 
will not get back into the few banks 
of deposit, and into the channels of com- 
merce that imperative quick relief may 
be had, therefore panic conditions wovid 
be aggravated instead of aneliorated? 

Who dares claim that a parallel case 
ean be found in any na- 
tion? 


progressive 


EXAMPLES OF PATERNALISM. 


The wail of the unemployed of L.on- 
don, the excessive taxes, want of em- 
ployment, ete., to quite a material ex- 
tent caused by altogether much 
paternalistic, unprotitable competition 
with its own citizens in many fields; re- 
sulting in crushing individual initiative 
and with it additional employment of 
labor; a disease from the blighting ef 


too 
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fects of which nearly all Europe is now 
suffering, should warn us that a like 
fate awaits us if we volunteer to de- 
stroy our individual freedom for which 
our forefathers fought and again sub- 
stitute governmental tyranny in_ its 
stead. 

I am no pessimist, but believe it a 
patriotic duty to sound a_ warning 
against enacting into law a fallacy that 
undoubtedly would be an_ entering 
wedge to the paralyzing influences of 
paternalism, under the guise of philan- 
thropy, when all history teaches that 
paternalism deadéns human _ progress. 
May our statesmen not be misled by the 
alluring fallacy, but may the truthful 
maxim uttered by Thomas Jefferson 


prevail, to the end that our wonderful 
progress be not dimmed. 


BANKING OPERATIONS IN 


RUSSIA. 


USSIAN banks are taxed on thei 
profits before any sums are charged 
off for reserves, percentage for man- 

agers and directors, or dividends, as fol- 
lows: 


On profits less than three per cent. of the 
invested capital no taxes are imposed. On 
profits of three to four per cent. a tax of 
three per cent. is levied, and for an_ in- 
crease of one per cent. in’ profits, one-half 
per cent. is added to the rate of taxation. 
On profits exceeding ten per cent., six per 
cent. of the total profit is paid, plus five 
per cent. on the sum exceeding ten per 
cent, 

The Government reserves the right to in- 
spect banks, but seldom exercises the same, 
Monthly reports of the condition of banks 
are published. Laws permit loans on real 
estate as collateral, but banks do not 
usually take advantage of the _ privilege. 
Only the Imperial Bank issues notes. ‘The 
branch bank system is expanding. Unin- 
corporated banks are allowed and are sub- 
ject to government inspection. Paper 
“warnings” are accepted as long as_ nine 
months. Maximum rate of interest is 
twelve per cent., but varies. Banks pay 
from two to four per cent. interest on de- 
posits. 

On January 1, 1907, there were in all 6. 
679 savings banks in Russia, and 110 banks 
have been opened during the year 1907. 
The total sum of money deposited in these 


savings banks January 1, 1907, was 1,035,- 
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000,000 rubles. ‘This sum was increased dur- 
ing the year so that on January 1, 1908, 
there were on deposit 1,149,200,000 rubles 
{ruble equals 51.5 cents). 

The money deposited is invested in gov- 
ernment papers bearing interest, municipal, 
real estate, and railroad securities. The 
financial operations of the savings banks in 
1907 resulted in a net benefit of 4,200,000 
rubles, which was turned over to the re- 
serve stock, amounting on January 1, 1908, 
to 30,400,000 rubles. 

All savings banks are authorized either 
by the Government or by municipalities. 
Large factories may have savings banks of 
their own, if provision therefore was made 
by their charters and approved by the 
ministers of finance and of the interior. In 
order to establish a private bank in Russia 
the permit of the Minister of Finance must 
be obtained and the charter be presented 
for his sanction. 


SCHOOL CHILDREN’S SAVINGS 
BANKS IN THE U. S. 


ECRETARY J. H. THIRY, of the 
Long Island City (N. Y.) school board, 
addresses the Bureau of Manufactures 

in reference to the recent publication in 
Consular and Trade Reports of the article 
on “school savings banks in Belgium.” Mr. 
Thiry states that the system is making 
steady progress in the United States. He 
has compiled and published the statistics, 
which show that on January 1, 1908, the 
101 cities which have adopted the system 
had a record of $759,646 due depositors. 
Out of 503,078 students attending the 
schools, 178,817 were depositors. Since the 
establishment of the first American School 
Savings Bank on March 16, 1885, up to 
January 1, 1908, the amounts deposited ag- 
gregated $4,419,454, and the amounts with- 
drawn $3,659,808. 


. 


PRACTICAL BANKING CONTRI- 
BUTIONS WANTED. 


ELPEUL articles relating to the every- 
work of banks, banks 
and trust companies are desired for publi- 
cation in ‘Tur Bankers MaGazine. 

Short, bright paragraphs, telling in a clear 
and interesting way of some of the methods, 
systems and ideas employed in the most 
progressive banks of the country, will be 
especially welcome. 

Contributions accepted by the editor will 
be paid for on publication. 


dav savings 





CLEARING-HOUSE BANK EXAMINATIONS. 


How They Started, What They Are Becoming and to What They Will Lead. 


By Charles W. Reihl, an Examiner of All Kinds of Banking Institutions. 


T= question of clearing-house bank 

examinations is occupying so 
much of the thought and attention of 
bankers throughout the country at this 
time, that a review and preview of the 
subject cannot but interest every bank 
man. 


Orticin oF THIS Form or EXAMINATION. 


It was the Walsh bank failures in 
Chicago that resulted in the carrying 
out of the idea to have the banks that 


are members of the clearing-house asso- 
ciation, and banking institutions that 


enjoy clearing-house privileges, ex- 
amined by examiners who were ap- 
pointed by the association. The matter 
had been talked of before the Walsh 
failures, but no definite action had 
been taken to inaugurate the work. 
The Chicago Clearing-House Associa- 
tion formulated the plan, created the 
department and the office in 1906, and 
in June of that year the plan became 
operative. 

Speaking of the plan and its opera- 
tion, Mr. McDougal, the clearing-house 
bank examiner for Chicago, said: 


Having from the clearing-house commit- 
tee assurances that every facility would be 
furnished to make the operations of the 
department effective and successful, I was 
instructed to engage the necessary help, and 
to proceed upon my own j udgment as to the 
details and manner of examination. Gen- 
eral directions were given me by the com- 
mittee to make such examinations as would 
enable me to give them a correct impression 
of the general condition of each bank as 
examined. As a matter of course, what the 
committee particularly wished to know was 
the general condition of each bank, the 


character of its assets, and the manner of 


conducting its current business. 


In regard to the working out of the 
plan Mr. McDougal said: 

After each examination a detailed report 
is prepared in duplicate, setting forth a 
description of the bank’s assets, including 
all loans, either direct or indirect, to offi- 
cers, directors or employes of the bank, or 
to corporations in which they are inter- 
ested, also describing the condition as 
found and the work done in every depart- 
ment. One of these reports is filed in the 
vaults of the clearing-house in custody of 
the examiner. The other is handed to the 
bank’s president for the use of its directors. 
The individual directors are then notified 
that the examination has been made, and 
that a copy of the examiner's report has 
been handed to the president. By so do- 
ing every director is given opportunity to 
see the report and to co-operate in main- 
taining a high standard in his bank. The 
examiner has in every case insisted upon 
receiving acknowledgments of these notices 
to directors. 

The detailed report referred to is not 
examined by the clearing-house committee, 
unless unusual conditions make it necessary. 
A special report is prepared and read be- 
fore the clearing-house committee at meet- 
ings called for that purpose, expressing in 
general terms the examiner’s opinion of the 
condition of each bank as he finds it, de- 
scribing the general character of its assets 
and calling attention to any unwarranted 
conditions or gross irregularities, should 
they exist. 

These quotations, concerning the 
Chicago Clearing-House examinations, 
have been given because, since this 
kind of examination was started by our 
Chicago friends, there are bankers in 
all clearing-house associations who have 
been wondering how they were con- 
ducted and how they were “getting on.” 
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By the latest report concerning the ex- 
aminations in Chicago we learn that 
“the value and usefulness of the work 
have been proved to the satisfaction 
of 


of 


and to the members 
This work 


the committee 


the does 


association.” 
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Brenerits Dertivep. 

Among the benefits derived from 
these examinations the following have 
been named: “Mistakes of policy, as 
well judgment, received 
timely correction; jealousies have been 


of have 


as 


Charles W. Reihl. 


life as 
schooling, he accepte 
after offered a posit 
he began to study 

connected with one of 
Mr. Reihl h 
contribution, ‘‘Cl 


(Mr. Reihl business 
After 


road, 


soon 


began a cas 
recelving 
but was 
in this 
and is at this 
eountry From 
MAGAZINE, 
ing in this 


ployed bank 


time 

time to time 
his latest 

issue.) 


not benefit the large banks to the detri- 
ment of the smaller ones—the benefit 
is about equally divided; but if it is in 
any degree greater to one class than to 
the other, the advantage is in favor of 
the smaller banks. 


in store. 


position 


1-boy Wanamaker’s Philadelphia 
“doa with the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
jon in a bank and accepted it. While em- 
deeply all the different of banking 
the largest firms of bank examiners in this 

been a ¢ to THE BANKERS 
Examinations,” appear- 


phases 


mntributor 
Bank 


earing-House 


overcome; and suspicion and distrust, 


which not infrequently exist among 
banks having no real knowledge of the 
condition of each other’s affairs, have 
been supplanted by respect and con- 


fidence. Closer, more satisfactory, and 
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perfectly harmonious relations have 
been established and are maintained.” 
Every banker will recognize the value 
of these benefits. 

In Chicago six men, including Mr. 
McDougal, the head of the department, 
are now engaged in the work. There 
are about sixty banking institutions 
under their care, and each one is to be 
examined twice a year—more often if 
necessary. The cost of maintaining 
the department is met by the clearing- 
house association. The assessment, 
based on the bank’s capital, is arranged 
so that it will provide sufficient income 
for all the clearing-house expenses. 

Tue Prospiem or Expense. 

In quite a number of cities where 
the question of having such examina- 
tions has been brought up, and not yet 
decided either one way or another, 
there are probably some bankers who 
think that the amount their banks will 
have to pay to support the work will 
be more than they can afford. The 
thought is a mistaken one. The invest- 
ment will bring better returns to the 
bank than almost any other equal ex- 
penditure could possibly bring. The 
Chicago bankers will acknowledge the 
truthfulness of this statement. 


Cuicaco OricginaTep THE IDEA. 


When the idea of such examinations 
was first launched by the Chicago 
Clearing-House Association it was a 
new idea to most of us. Chicago bank- 
ers have advanced quite a few new 
ideas in bank work. It may be a com- 
bination of Chicago smoke and Lake 
Michigan air that quickens the brain 
and produces the results, but whatever 
it is they should have the credit for 
what they do. While the idea was new 
to most bank men, it may be there were 
other men who had conceived of a sim- 
ilar idea and had not had an oppor: 
tunity to put it into operation. Be 
that as it may, this we know is true—- 
many have tried to enlarge the idea 
and develop it. 

There is always danger in adding to 
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an original idea. In the present case 
some of the additions suggested by 
bank men have the tendency to nullify 
or divert from the original purpose or 
the work. For example: in some places. 
where the work of such examinations 
is under consideration, it is the desire 
of to have a credit department 
for the use of all the’ banks, and this 
credit department to be in charge of 
the examiner. The idea be 
a good one and in many cases may 
work very well; while in other cases it 
may be a failure. But there will be 
still other places where it will take so 
much of the examiner’s time to look 
after the credit department that the 
examinations will not be so thorough, 
or so frequent, as they should be. Thus 
the original idea will not be fully ac- 
complished. 

A good bank examiner may not be 
a good credit man. That would not be 
surprising, because there are a few 
bank officers who are not good credit 
men. Where the banks are willing to 


some 


seems to 


pay for two good men to take charge 


of the two departments and have them 
both under the direction of the clear- 
ing-house committee, the banks will get 
good service in both lines. 

Another addition to the original idea 
is that of having the Boston country 
system established — in 
connection with the department of ex- 
aminations. The bankers who 
want this feature would probably be 
just as desirous of having the credit 
department. That would make a three- 
cornered combination, corner of 
which would require much of the ex- 
aminer’s time to the detriment of the 
other two. 


clearing-house 


would 


one 


Grapvuat Extension Favorep. 


While all these very 
good in their place and way, it may 
net be wise to try to establish all at 
onee. Start with the examinations first; 
then when they are working properly, 
and it is seen that the eredit feature 
ean be worked in connection with them, 
it will be time enough to inaugurate 
that department. This principle will 


features are 
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apply to the country clearing work as 
well as to the credit work. Judicious 
development of the ideas will accom- 
plish much in the way of strengthening 
and safeguarding the interests of banks 
and the banking public, but injudicious 
development will tend to do harm—if 
not direct, indirect harm. 


Examp.te Ser spy CALIrorNIA BANKERS. 


In the extension of the idea of 
clearing-house examinations of the 
banks. the California Bankers’ Associa- 
tion has set an example for other State 
associations. It has divided the State 
into eleven sections, each of which is 
to have an examiner. The Minnesota 
Association, or the individual groups, 
have done practically the same thing. 
In California one of the sections is 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles is an- 
other section. The remaining sections 


take in counties or portions of counties. 
If in a large State like California the 
bankers’ association can carry out such 
a plan, it will not be long before other 


States will follow the example. 

At present clearing-house examina- 
tions are being conducted in St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
While in many other cities the subject 
is being considered and many bank 
officials are very anxious to have the 
plan put into operation, there are diffi- 
culties met with in inaugurating the 
work, and they include this: finding a 
man thoroughly qualified for the work. 
Different associations formulate differ- 
ent ideas as to the necessary qualifica- 
tions of the men whom they want. 
Some think they must have a local man, 
or # man acquainted with local condi- 
tions. But for the work of examina- 
tions this is not necessary, although it 
might have a small advantage in con- 
nection with the credit department 
work. 

Bank 


Quatmicarions or A Goon 


EXAMINER. 


The question now arises, what are 
the qualifications that a man must pos- 
sess to be a good bank examiner? The 
first is that he must be well posted in 
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the business of banking—that is, he 
must know the principles governing the 
various kinds of banking; so that he 
will know what end must be reached in 
each transaction, no matter how cir- 
cuitous or intricate the method of book- 
keeping may be. He must know some- 
thing about accounts and accountancy 
methods. He must know stock cer- 
tificates from participation certificates 
and certificates for the deposit of 
bonds. To know what makes stock cer- 
tificates, bonds and similar documents 
negotiable is necessary. He should be 
able to tell what constitutes a legal 
title to any paper. These and other 
more or less important matters enter 
into the things that qualify a man for 
the work—-the first one mentioned cov- 
ers many of the less important matters. 
But if the man is able to suggest, de- 
vise and install improved systems or 
methods for the work of the banks he 
will be of additional value. 

There are some national and State 
bank examiners who do not possess all 
the qualifications mentioned above, and 
who, especially, do not know the in- 
tricacies of bank methods. The re- 
quirements of their work have not made 
it necessary for them to know all that 
a man should know who is expected to 
make a thorough examination. Their 
work has been to look for certain things 
that indicated whether the bank was or 
was not conforming to the laws. 

Many men think that bank book- 
keeping is the simplest kind of book- 
keeping, and they are right if they 
refer only to the checking and savings 
ledgers. But there are entries going 
through bank books every working day 
that would baffle any expert accountant 
who was not familiar with the prin- 
ciples of banking. 

The spread and development of the 
work of these examinations cause 
thoughtful men to ask, to what will 
these examinations lead? The answer 
would have to be governed entirely by 
the way the examinations are con- 
ducted. If they are conducted in all 
places in accordance with the main 
purpose for which they were first in- 
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augurated, the result may be that the 
national and State examinations will 
be abolished, and in their place the 
governments will accept the reports of 
the clearing-house examiner, which will 
be better than those now secured by the 
governments. 

Bank men will be quick to see the 
advantage they and the governments 
would have by such change. By the 
present method of examinations for 
government purposes, the banks get 
very little in return for the trouble 
and expense occasioned by them. Now 
that bankers have taken the matter of 
examinations in their own hands, the 
responsibility falls on them to make the 
examinations as thorough as_ possible 
in every respect. Not only the assets 
are to be examined, but the liabilities 
should be verified; because it is fre- 
quently by the improper reduction ot 
the liabilities that defalcations are 
covered. 


or Examination No 
PANACEA. 


While these examinations are not in- 
tended to be a panacea for all banking 
ills, they will prevent many things. 
They will not absolutely prevent banks 
from failing, nor will they entirely 
stop bad methods of banking, but they 
will do more than any other one thing 
to accomplish both these desired re- 
sults. The writer believes that in time 
they will become so effective that not 
only will the governments gladly ac- 
cept the reports, but the confidence of 
the public will be so gained that the 
matter of guaranteeing deposits will 
be forgotten and that the money now 
stored away for safe-keeping will be 
taken from the hiding-places and de- 
posited in the banks. 


New Merunop 


THE UNTHRIFTY ONE GETS HIS 
NEST EGG OUT OF THE BANK. 


HE Unthrifty One drifted into the 
savings bank and up to the paying 
teller’s coop. 

“Mornin’,’ said he, leaning both arms 
conversationally upon the marble slab and 
pressing his forehead against the iron bars. 
“You don’t remember about a year ago a 
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fellow that came in and said he wanted to 
start a savings account—fellow that looked 
like me?” 

“Sure,” said the p. t., “you're still look- 
ing like yourself, too.” 

“That saving account was to be the nest- 
egg of my fortune,” continued the other, 
“the small beginning that should land me 
on Easy Street for life, the wall between 
me and old man Want by the time my 
capacity as a wage earner was put on the 
bunk.” 

“Sure.” said the p. t. again. 

“Well,” remarked the Unthrifty One, tak- 
ing breath, “I regret to report that as a 
pecuniary poultry-producer I’m a_ shine. 
In short, I am.” 

“Am what?” asked the patient p. t. 

“Short. I'll have to gently slip that nest- 
egg out from under the protecting feathers 
of this dear old bank-hen. Will you kindly 
make a noise like your title?” . 

The paying teller sniffed the air once 
or twice, and then, gathering up a pile of 
bills in one hand and a lot of silver dollars 
in the other, he asked: 

“And will you have your eggs hard-boiled 
or soft?” 

“Scrambled, please,” said the Unthrifty 
One, and the teller shoved out five silver 
dollars and five paper.—Chicago Journal. 


STATE BANKERS’ CONVENTIONS 
FOR 1909. 


Missouri; St. Joseph. 

Alabama (Changed from 14- 
15); Mobile. 

1 Arkansas; Little Rock. 

12. Texas; Houston. 

12. Mississippi; Columbus. 

15. Leuisiana; New Orleans. 

Oklahoma State Bankers’ Sec- 
tion; Enid. 

Oklahoma; Enid. 

Virginia; (Chamberlain Hotel) 
Old Point Comfort. 
Tennessee; Chattanooga. 

Kansas; Wichita. 

California; Del Monte, 
terey. 

South Carolina; (South Shore 
Hotel) Wrightsville Beach, 
N. C. 

American Institute of Bank- 
ing; Seattle. 

Maryland; (Blue Mountain 
House) Blue Mountain. 

South Dakota; Pierre. 

Pacific Northwest State (Ore- 
gon, Idaho, Montana, Wash- 
ington); Seattle. 

July 8-9. North Dakota; Minot. 

Sept. 7- 8. Pennsylvania; Bedford Springs. 

Week of Sept. 18. American Bankers’ As- 

sociation; Chicago. 


May 35- 6. 
“11-12. 


11- 
1]- 
11- 
14- 
18. 


19-20. 
20-22, 


25-26. 
26-27. 
27-29. 


Mon- 


June 16-18. 
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Conducted by Clay Herrick. 


SUPT. CLARK WILLIAMS’ 


HE annual report of Clark Wil- 
liams, Superintendent of Banks 

of New York, which was submitted to 
the Legislature on March 15, 1909, 
contains much that is of interest to trust 
companies. Attention is called to the 
remarkable growth which they made 
during the year 1908, deposits increas- 
ing $450,000,000, or about sixty-one 
per cent., while the aggregate surplus 
$31,000,000, computed upon 
investments, as 


increasec 
the market value of 
against charges to profit and loss in 
1907, on account of depreciation, of 
$25,000,000. Dividends paid by the 
trust companies of the state during the 
year 1908 amounted to $11,718,500— 
an inerease of $1,348,500 over their 
amount in 1907. The number of com- 
panies reporting on January 1, 1909, 
was ceighty-seven, as against eighty-five 
on the same date of the preceding year. 
During the year the total resources in- 
creased from $1,012,747,930 to $1,477,- 
575,489, and the deposits from $732,- 


‘Medea 


278,360 to $1,182,242,775. 
RESERVES. 


The total reserves increased from 
$154,139,313 on January 1, 1908, to 


Cash in vault. 
$23,105,000 or 714 
719,000 or 
832,000 or 


Banks in Manhattan 
Banks in) Brooklyn 
Banis elsewhere 
increase. .......$24,656,000 


State banks 


Total reserve increase, $36,407,000 banks. 
Cash in vault. 


REPORT. 


$308,747,309 on January 1, 1909, and 
the cash reserves from $49,843,746 to 
$105,584,780. On this subject Supt. 
Williams says: 

“Calling your attention to the large 
increase in reserve shown by the above 
table, I quote from a circular of this 
Department showing the increased 
strength of the banking institutions of 
the state under the new reserve laws in 
effect February 1, 1909: 

““The reserve of money carried in 
our banking institutions is of the utmost 
importance to commercial and financial 
interests, underlying as it does our sys- 
tem of credit and affording a safe- 
guard to general depositors. It should 
not be inadequate to serve its purpose, 
nor so great as to curtail business ac- 
tivity. It is of equal importance that 
it should be based upon a thorough un- 
derstanding of the character of the busi- 
ness it is required to protect.’” 

Referring to the recently enacted 
laws regarding reserves, he says: “The 
requirements of these laws on the ba- 
sis of the present net deposits of state 
banks and trust companies operate to 
increase the amount of reserve over that 
required under the old law as follows: 


In reserve depositaries. 
$7,702,000 or 2% per cent. 

719,000 or 2% per cent. 
3,330,000 or 4 per cent. 


ner cent. 
per cent. 
per cent. 


2 
/ 
hy 


$11,751,000 


Tn reserve depositaries. 


Trust companies in Manhattan.$73,874,000 or 10 per cent. 


Trust companies in Brooklyn. . 
Trust companies elsewhere.... 


Trust companies increase. . .$79,080,000 
Total reserve increase, $80,389,000 trust Companies. 
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2,588,000 or 
2,618,000 or 


5 per cent. 
2 per cent. 1,309,000 or 1 per cent. 


$1,309,000 
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“It should be appreciated that the 
strength of the general banking insti- 
tutions of the state has been augmented 
by the addition of $103,000,000 to the 
store of cash in their own vaults and 
$13,000,000 to that held on deposit with 
other banks. The reserves of our state 
banks and trust companies are now suffi- 
cient to meet any demands that might 
be made upon them for which a proper 
reserve would be adequate protection.” 

The new reserve requirements, it will 
be observed, were not to take effect un- 
til February 1, 1909, and hence are not 
reflected in the statements above quoted 
for January 1, 1909. 


INTEREst ON Deposits. 


“In my last report to your honorable 
body I took occasion to discuss at some 
length the question of the interest rate 
paid on deposits by our financial insti- 
tutions. The annual report of trust 
companies evidenced an increasing con- 
servatism in this regard, particularly 
in the metropolitan district, as shown 
by the table at foot of page. 

“The percentage of gross earnings 
paid in interest to depositors in 1907 
was .429, and in 1908 was .4215.” 

The report shows that interest was 
allowed on $664.720,540 of the $732.,- 
278.360 total deposits on January 1, 
1908; and on $1,083,365,370 of the 
$1,182,242,775 
ary 1, 1909. 


total deposits on Janu- 


VaLue or Mr. Wittiams’ Work. 


In this connection it is not amiss to 
express appreciation of the splendid 
work which Mr. Williams is doing for 
his state—and incidentally for the na- 
tion—in his work as Superintendent of 
Banks. He took charge of the office 
in the midst of the troublous times of 
the panic of 1907, and handled matters 
at that time in a masterly way. Most 
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of the excellent banking 
passed by the New York Legislature 
during the year 1908 was introduced at 
He brought to the 
work an exceptional equipment in high 
ideals, breadth of view and_ practical 
knowledge of and experience in the 
banking business. With ample courage 
to take resolute action when it is needed, 
he has the wisdom to avoid interference 
with the affairs of individual institu- 
tions when such interference is not need- 
ed. His conception of the Banking De- 
partment is, in his own words, that “It 
should be a responsive, helpful ageney, 
co-operating with the institutions under 
its supervision for their absolute safety 
and efficiency of service to the public.” 
It were well for the nation if we had 
more public servants of this type. 


legislation 


his suggestion. 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 
LAND. 


NGLAND has recently completed 
the first vear of its experiment 
with a Public Trustee, this office having 
begun active 
1908. The project of establishing such 
an office had been agitated for a num- 
ber of years, but not until 1907 was it 
successful, through the passage ot the 
Public Trustee Act. The idea was bor- 
rowed from New Zealand, where the 
Public Trustee Office, established in 
1872, has met with remarkable success, 
having charge of the greater part of 
trustee work in the Island. The work 
undertaken is similar to that of the 
Probate or Individual Estates division 
of the trust department of the American 
trust company—the duties of executor, 
guardian, trustee, ete., for individuals. 
The Public Trustee is a government offi- 
cial, whose integrity is guaranteed by 
the British Government. The main of- 
fice is at London, but branches are to 
be established elsewhere as needed. 


IN ENG- 


business on January 1}, 


1908. 1909. 


Average rate on amount on which interest is paid, Greater New York.. 
Average rate on anount on which interest is paid, elsewhere 

Average rate on amount on which interest is paid, entire State 

Average rate on total deposits, Greater New York. . 

Average rate on total deposits, elsewhere. . 

Average rate on total deposits, entire State. 


02961 
3351 
93803 

02689 
O80 
02751 


02738 


03401 


SOT 


02575 
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The success of the first year’s work 
of the Public Trustee in England is 
described in an interesting article in 
the Nineteenth Century for March, 
1909, by E. K. Allen, a member of the 
staff. Although the movement met with 
a good deal of opposition, both in the 
way of indifference and of active at- 
tempt to hinder its growth, the result 
of the year’s work is decidedly encour- 
aging. Trusts amounting to about $350,- 
000 were received on the first day, and 
during the year 425 trusts were under- 
taken, having a capital value of over 
$10,000,000; or an average of two new 
trusts for each day that the office was 
open. In addition the Trustee has been 
advised that several hundred intending 
testators have named it as executor and 
trustee, the probable value of the es- 
tates thus represented being about $95,- 
000.000. The fees for the year amount 
to about $29,000. More than 9,000 in- 
quiries were received, and it was found 
necessary to increase the staff of the 
office from 5 to 54. 

This is certainly an encouraging re- 
port, and would seem to indicate that 
the English public has some understand- 
ing of the advantages offered by a trus- 
tee which has responsible backing and 
a staff which is trained and equipped 
for the duties of the office. 


THE KNICKERBOCKER TRUST 
COMPANY. 

Mc interest attaches to the prog- 

ress that is being made by the 
Knickerbocker Trust Company of New 
York, because of the unusually heavy 
burden of the panic of 1907 which it 
was forced to bear. It has met with 
such success as to be able to anticipate, 
on April 22, 1909 the fourteenth and 
final installment on the certificates is- 
sued at the time of its reorganization 
last year for seventy per cent. of its 
deposits. As this installment was not 
due under the terms of the certificates 
until August 26, 1910, the company has 
been able to pay off in one year obliga- 
tions which it was given two years and 
five months to meet. The various pay- 
ments anticipated have not reduced its 
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deposits, which have been around thirty- 
five millions since June, 1908, their 
amount on March 24, 1909, being $35,- 
240,837. The successful reorganiza- 
tion of this company after the strenu- 
ous experience of the panic is a source 
of general satisfaction. 


TRUST COMPANIES CONTINUE 
TO GROW. 

HE figures given in the last para- 
graph show that the total depos- 

its of the trust companies of New York 
state on January 1, 1909, were $1,182,- 
242,775. As the deposits of these com- 
panies were $1,087,664,431 on August 
22, 1907, the last statement before the 
outbreak of the panic, they have re- 
gained the amount of deposits lost dur- 
ing the panic, and $94,695,941 more. 
The trust companies of Greater New 
York city show deposits of $1,045,665,- 
475 on January 1, 1909, as against 
$946,608,382 on August 22, 1907—a 


gain of nearly $100,000,000, or nine per 


cent. 

Trust companies in other parts of the 
country have been making large gains 
in deposits. The trust companies of 
Chicago held $373,110,876 in deposits 
on February 6, 1909, as against $311,- 
384,721 on February 1, 1908. This is 
a gain during the year of about $62,- 
000,000, or twenty per cent. 


SOME LARGE DEPOSITS. 


HE statement of January 1, 1909, 
showed that The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company of New York held 
deposits of $122,389,387—by far the 
largest line of deposits of any trust 
company in the country at this date. 
Four other trust companies in New York 
had deposits exceeding $50,000,000, 
viz., The Central Trust Company, $85,- 
749,341; The United States Trust Com- 
pany, $71,353,611; The Guaranty Trust 
Company, $69,031,398; The Union 
Trust Company, $55,324,808. 
On February 6, 1909, Chicago had 
two trust companies with deposits of 
over $50,000,000—the Illinois Trust 
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and Savings Bank, $86,735,762, and 
the Merchants’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, $58,758,004. 

At this date there are no other trust 
companies in the country having de- 
posits as large as these. 

It would be interesting to know the 
amounts of trust funds held by differ 
ent trust companies, but unfortunatety 
only a few companies publish such sta- 
tistics. Among the largest totals of 
trust funds of any trust company in the 
country, if not the largest, is that of 
the Pennsylvania Company for Inser 
ance on Lives and Granting Annuities, 
of Philadelphia, the amount on Noven:- 
ber 27, 1908, being $146,158,631. This 
represents invested trust funds and cash 
balances in trust accounts. In this con- 
nection it is worth noting that the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company of 
New York is the oldest trust company 
in the United States, having been char- 
tered as a trust company on February 
28, 1822; while the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Insurance on Lives and Grant- 
ing Annuities is the oldest company in 


the United States now doing a trust 
company business, having been char- 
tered March 10, 1812, and having been 


granted trust powers 
1836. 


February 25, 


POSTAL CHECKS IN GERMANY. 


Success of the New Service Established by 


Government. 

ONSUL THOMAS H. NORTON, of 
Chemnitz, in reporting that the sys- 
tem of carrying accounts in a post- 

office and drawing checks upon the same 
was introduced in the German postal sys- 
tem on January 1, 1909, reviews the initial 
success which it has already attained: 

This assumption by the postal department 
of one of the functions of banking does not 
seem to have awakened the opposition of 
bankers, and it certainly has met the stamp 
of popular approval, as evidenced by the 
results of the first month’s business. 

At present bank accounts are kept in only 
a few large post-offices, each of which meets 
the wants of an extensive territory. At the 
close of January the number of such ac- 
counts in the Berlin post-office was 3,479; 
Leipzig, 2.877; at Cologne, 2,872, ete. The 
total number of accounts opened during the 
first month was 16,210. Deposits during the 
menth were (in round numbers) $20,000,000, 
of which sum $6,000,000 was in the form of 
postal checks, transferred from one account 
to another, out of $15,000,000, total value of 
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checks drawn. Of the remaining $9,000,000, 
the sum of $4,000,000 was paid in 
remainder by postal orders to other 
At the close of January over $4.2 
on deposit in postal banking accounts. 

There is every indication that this 
feature of the German postal service 
do much to familiarize the people at large 
with the use of checks for ordinary trans- 
actions. To the American sojourning in the 
I:mpire it is odd to observe the rarity of the 
use of checks in connection with payments 
outside of important business transactions. 
Municipalities, official boards, mt 
ance organizations, and other similar 
are among the first to establish postal de- 
posit accounts, and their example will do 
much to popularize the general pract’ce and 
lessen the vast amount of coin and bank 
now required for the ordinary daily 
payments of the German peop! 


cash, the 
offices. 
9,000 was 
new 
will 


itual insur- 


bodies 


101esS 
ites 


GOVERNMENT DEFICITS. 


N°? well ordered government is now 
without its deficit. The United 

States leads with a pretty one of 
about $140,000,000, but Germany has a very 
respectable shortage, Russia is chronically 
behind, France is always making desperate 
efforts to “cover the budget,” while even 
England, thanks to slackening trade and 
swelling old-age pensions, has this year 
spent more than she has taken in. Among 
our states, the deficit habit is on the in- 
crease. New York is compelled to watch 
its outlay. Pennsylvania is actually some 
millions behind. Even New Jersey, where 
for years the tax on railroads and the 
revenue from incorporations have made a 
direct state tax unnecessary, is to-day fac- 
ing a balance on the wrong side of the 
book. Indiana is on the verge of bank- 
ruptey. And as states, so cities—NVew 
York Evening Post. 


RECRUITING THE ANANIAS CLUB. 


r “The Outlook” of a recent date, writing 
of his African trip, Former President 
Roosevelt says: 

After I reach the wilderness of course no 
one outside of my own party will be with 
me, and if any one pretends to be with me 
or pretends to write as to what I do, his 
statements should be accepted as on their 
face not merely false but ludicrous. Any 
statement purporting to have been made by 
me, or attributed to me, which may be sent 
to newspapers should be accepted as certain- 
ly false and as calling for no denial from 
me, 
that while I am on 
steamer or railway there will be nothing 
whatever to report; that when I leave the 
railway for the wilderness no persons will 
have any knowledge which will enable them 
to report anything, arid that any report is 
to be accepted as presumably false. 


Let me repeat 


~ 





Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., 
Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST 
TO BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States courts and State courts 
of last resort will be found in the Magazine’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 


Attention is also directed to the 
this Department. 


CHECK PROCURED BY FRAUD- 
FORGED INDORSEMENT—FIC- 
TITIOUS PAYEE. 

SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS, MARCH 6, 1909. 
CO. vs. NATIONAL 
BANK. 


JORDAN MARSH 


SHAWMU'T 


SAME vs. OTHIER BANKS. 

\ check is not to be treated as payable 
to a fictitious person merely because the 
drawer has been induced to draw the same 
by a fraudulent representation that he is 
indebted to the person named as payee. 

Such a check is to be treated as payable 
only upon the genuine indorsement of the 
person named as payee 

Negligence of the drawer in discovering 
the fraud by which the check was procured 
will not afford any defense to the drawee 
bank, where it has paid the check upon the 
torged in‘lorsement of such payee. 

The duty of a depositor to examine his 
checks does not extend to an examination 
of the signatures of the payees, for he is not 
expected to know these. 


HESE were seven actions brought 
by the plaintiff to recover the bal- 
ance of plaintiff’s deposit which had 
been charged with payments of checks 
on which the indorsement of the payee 
had been forged. In the Superior Court, 
Fessenden, J., found for the defendants 
and reported the cases to the Supreme 
Judicial Court. 
KNowLton, C. J.: 
suits, brought against seven corpora- 


These are seven 


tions doing a banking business in the 
city of Boston. In each of these banks 
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“Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” 


included in 


or banking companies the plaintiff was 
a depositor. The suits are all of the 
same character, and the opinion in the 
first of them will be equally applicable 
to all the others. The declaration con- 
tains two counts, one for money had 
and received, to recover the balance of 
the plaintiff’s deposit after a demand, 
and the other setting forth the contract 
between the plaintiff and the defendant, 
and that the plaintiff made sundry 
checks, payable in part to the order of 
fictitious or non-existing persons, which 
fact as to these persons was not known 
to the plaintiff, and in part to the or- 
der of one A. L. Sefton, and that the 
defendant these checks upon 
forged indorsements of the names of the 
payees. The cases were submitted to 
the Superior Court upon the report of 
an auditor who found for the defend- 
ants. The judge found pro forma for 
the defendants, and reported the cases 
to this court. 

It appears by the auditor’s report 
that the plaintiff was conducting a very 


paid 


large business in selling goods in a de- 
In the store there were 
about eighty separate departments, each 
in charge of an employe known as a 
There was in the store an elab- 


partment store. 


buyer. 
orate system for buying, receiving, 
checking off, registering and inventory- 
ing all goods brought to the store for 
sale, and for dealing with the bills for 
these goods and authorizing payment 


for them, and for making and _ trans- 
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mitting checks to vendors. There were 
certain variations from the usual meth- 
od of dealing with bills and checks 
when a buyer was in a hurry to get the 
goods upon the shelves for sale, or 
when a large discount could be obtained 
from a bill by immediate payment of it, 
or when a bill was presented by a seller 
in person who was eager to be paid at 
once. 

One of the plaintiff's employes, who 
was hired as a checker of the goods re- 
ceived, devised a scheme of fraud, 
whereby, with the assistance of a con- 
federate, he was able to obtain the 
plaintiff's checks in payment of ficti- 
tious bills for goods supposed to have 
been bought by heads of departments 
and received at the store. Many of 
these checks were drawn on the defend- 
ant bank, and were paid by the defend- 
ant through the clearing-house. The 
defendant did not verify or attempt to 
verify the signatures of the payees on 
the checks, but the checks were exam- 
ined to see that the signature of the 
plaintiff was genuine, that there was 
nothing irregular or suspicious on their 
face, that they were endorsed with the 
payee’s name, and that they bore the 
endorsement of the bank sending them 
through the clearing-house. On_ the 
checks, or on most of them, were 
stamped the words, “Endorsement 
guaranteed. Pay only through the Bos- 
ton clearing-house. The Commercial 
National Bank of Boston, B. B. Per- 
kins, Cashier.” 

The payments were made by the de- 
fendant from moneys belonging te the 
plaintiff. The auditor found “that 
there was no actual negligence on the 
part of either of the defendant ban's or 
trust companies in paying the checks.” 
“If negligence of any kind can be im- 
puted to them,” he says, “it was con- 
structive negligence, and not the result 
of their doing or failing to do anything 


which could reasonably be expected of 


them.” This finding, in connectica with 


the facts stated in the report on which 
The 


implied contract between the banker and 


it is founded, is erroneous in law. 


his depositor in regard to the deposit- 


or’s checks is that the banker will pay 
them from his deposit to the persons to 
whom he orders payment to be made. 
When a definite order is made in the 
check, the duty of the banker is abso- 
lute, as a general rule, to pay only in 
accordance with the order. If payment 
is to be made to the order of a person 
named in the check, and if he orders 
the payment to be made to another per- 
son, it is the duty of the banker to see 
that the signature of the payee is genu- 
ine. (Murphy vs. Metropolitan Nation- 
al Bank, 191 Mass., 159-164; Green- 
field Savings Bank vs. Stowell, 123 
Mass., 196; Home National Bank vs. 
Everett National Bank, 177 Mass., 392- 
395; Critten vs. Chemical National 
Bank, 171 N. Y., 219-228; Hardy vs. 
Chesapeake Bank, 51 Md., 562; Har- 
ter vs. Mechanics National Bank, 63 
N.. J. E., 578-580:) 

This rule of law applies as well to 
payments made by a banker through the 
clearing-house as to payments made 
over the counter. The duty is the same 
and the performance of it is as im- 
portant in one case as in the other. If 
the methods of the clearing-house are 
a convenience to bankers in the transac- 
tion of their and the bank 
on which a check is drawn chooses to 
pay on a guaranty of the indorsement 
of the payee’s name by another respon- 
sible bank, this does not affect the duty 
of the paying bank to its depositor. It 
simply indicates a willingness of the 
bank to disregard and neglect the duty. 


business, 


upon the guaranty of a responsible par- 
ty that the duty has already been per 
fectly performed for it by a preceding 
party from whom the check has been 
received. 

The term constructive negligence is 
not properly applicable to the failure 
of a banker to look to the interest of 
Na- 
America vs. 


his depositor in such a case. In 
tional Bank of North 
Bangs, 106 Mass., #41, when the payees 
of a check had endorsed it in blank by 
“ee 


and G. W. Bangs Company,” and de- 


writing on the back their names, 


posited it in their bank, whence it was 
transmitted to the plaintiff bank on 
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which it was drawn and was there paid, 
the failure of the bank to detect the for- 
gery of the drawer’s name was called, 
as between the parties, a constructive 
fault. In that case the payees indorsed 
the check in the usual way of endors- 
ing commercial paper to transfer the 
title to it, and if the check had been 
transferred to a purchaser instead of 
deposited for collection, they would 
have been bound as guarantors of the 
genuineness of the drawer’s signature. 

When, subsequently, it turned out 
that the signature of the drawer was 
forged, it was said in the opinion of 
this court: ‘““The check had not gone in- 
to circulation and could not get into 
circulation until it was indorsed by the 
defendants. Their indorsement would 
certify to the public, that is, to every- 
one who should take it, the genuineness 
of the drawer’s signature. Without it 
the check could not properly be paid by 
the plaintiff. Their indorsement tended 
to divert the plaintiff from inquiry and 
scrutiny, as it gave to the check an ap- 
pearance of a genuine transaction, to 
the inception of which the defendants 
were parties. Their names upon the 
check were apparently inconsistent with 
any suspicion of a forgery of the draw- 
ers. If the suit were between the bank 
or drawee and a party who took the 
check in the usual course of business, 
finding it in circulation, or even by first 
indorsement by a payee, the loss would 
fall upon the bank.” 

Under similar circumstances and as 
between similar parties, a distinction 
between actual fault or negligence and 
constructive fault was restated in Dan- 
vers Bank vs. Bank of Salem, 151 
Mass., 280. But the difference between 
such a case and that of a suit between a 
bank and its depositor, founded on a 
payment of the depositor’s check upon 
a forged indorsement of the name of 
the payee, without inquiry by the bank 
as to the genuineness of the indorse- 
The facts reported 
by the auditor show an entire neglect 
of legal duty on the part of the defend- 
ant. If there was or could be any at- 
tempt to perform this duty on its behalf 


ment, is obvious. 


by any prior holder of a check under 
such circumstances that the defendant, 
upon the facts of this case, can take ad- 
vantage of the effort, there is nothing 
in the report to show it. We have a 
naked case of payment of the plaintiff’s 
checks in reliance upon a responsible 
guarantor of the indorsement, and with- 
out doing anything to perform the duty 
which the defendant owed the plaintiff 
in reference to his order for the pay- 
ment. If the case stopped here the de- 
fendant’s liability for the payment 
would be unquestionable. 

The auditor has found that the plaint- 
iff, in the method of doing its business 
and in the conduct of its officers and 
employes, was negligent in not discov- 
ering and preventing the fraud by 
which it was induced to draw checks 
payable to fictitious persons, and to an- 
other person who was not entitled to 
payments. The auditor has also found 
that this negligence induced the defend- 
ant to pay these checks. The facts are 
pretty fully stated in the report, and 
the question arises whether there was 
any evidence of negligence which was a 
direct and proximate cause of the pay- 
ment of these checks upon forged in- 
dorsements, or whether the negligence 
only produced conditions which were 
followed by criminal acts of forgery by 
a third person, which acts were not dis- 
covered by the defendant through its 
failure to make investigation as to the 
pretended indorsements by the payees. 
Assuming that, under some circum- 
stances, negligence of a depositor in- 
ducing an unauthorized payment of a 
check by a banker may be availed of in 
defense of a claim by the depositor for 
the money paid, it seems plain that only 
negligence which is a direct and proxi- 
mate cause of the payment can be ef- 
fectual in making such a defense. Some 
of these checks were made payable to 
A. L. Sefton, a woman, and were in- 
dorsed by her. We think it plain that 
these were not payable to a fictitious 
person, and that the payments were 
rightly made. Other checks were in the 
same form and were not indorsed by her. 
Assuming for the moment that these 
were not payable to a fictitious person, 
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they were paid on forged indorsements. 
If one is fraudulently induced to de- 
liver to a person who is not entitled to 
it a check made payable to another per- 
son who is not entitled to payment on 
it, can his negligence in suffering the 
fraud to be practiced upon him be found 
to be a direct and proximate cavse of a 
payment made by the banker on wlom 
the check is drawn, upon a forged in- 
dorsement of the name of the payee, 
without any investigation by the banker 
as to the genuineness of the indorse- 
ment? We think not. The check is 
like any other check payable to a real 
person which happens to be in the pus- 
session of another person. It is possi- 
ble to forge an indorsement upon it, as 
it is to forge an indorsement upon any 
other check. Perhaps the circumstances 
make a speedy detection of such a for- 
gery less probable than in ordinary 
But the whole duty of seeing 
whether there is a forgery of such an 
indorsement upon any check rests pri- 
marily upon the banker. The drawer 
of the check has nothing to do with 
that. Ordinarily he makes no repre- 
sentation that has any relation to it. In 
the case just supposed he made no rep- 
resentation in regard to it. The checks 
payable to the order of A. LL. Sefton, 
which she did not indorse, were wrongly 
paid, and the defendant’s liability for 
payment is like that for the paymené of 
any other check bearing such a fcrged 
indorsement. The plaintiff had noth- 
ing to do with the payment, or with the 
defendant’s performance or non-per- 
formance of its duty to see that pay- 
ment was made to the right person. 


eases. 


There are many eases that illustrate 
the rule that negligence of the maker 
is immaterial unless it is of a kind that 
directly and proximately affeets the con- 
duct of the banker in the performance 
of his duties. (Belknap vs. National 
Bank of North America, 100) Mass.,. 
376; Shepard and Morse Lumber Co. 
vs. Eldredge, 171 Mass.. 516; Arnold 
vs. Cheque Bank, L. R. 1. C. P. D. 578- 


587; Bank of Ireland vs. Trustees of 


Evans’ Charities. 5 H. of LL. Cas.. 
Colonial Bank of 
shall, A. C. 


4 


389; 
Australia vs. Mar- 
| 1906], 559; Schoetield vs. 
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Earl of Londersborough, A.C. [1896], 
514: Macbeth vs. North and South 
Wales Bank. 1 K. B. [1908], 13; Rob- 
erts vs. Tucker. 16 Q. B., 560; Shipman 
vs. Bank of New York, 126 N. Y.. 318; 
Bank vs. Nolting, 9+ Va., 263; Welch 
vs. German American Bank, 73 N. Y., 
424; Armstrong vs. National Bank. 46 
Ohio St., 512; Harter vs. 
National Bank, 63 N. J. L., 578-580; 
German Savings Bank vs. National 
Bank, 101 Ia., 530; Janin vs. London, 
ete, National Bank. 92 Cal., 14.) 

The question arises whether the mak- 
ing of a check payable to a ‘ctitious or 
non-existing person, through negligent 
faiiure to discover the fraud by which 
the check is obtained, stands differently 
fron making a check to an actual per- 
son, in reference to its effect upon 
payment by the defendant. We are 
of opinion that there is no difference in 
law. In either case it is the duty of 
the kank to see that there is 
indorsement. In some respects it would 
be more difficult to deceive a bank in 
this particular. as against vigilant in- 
vestigation, if the payee was fictitious 
than if he were real. In some respects 
it might be less dificult. We know of 
no decision that has recognized a differ- 
ence in law between the two eases. It 
has been held that there is no differ- 
ence. (Armstrong vs. National Bank, 
46 Ohio St., 512.) 

The defendant relies upon the Bank 
of England vs. Vagliano, A. C. (1891), 
107. This case was peculiar in its facts. 
The Queen's Bench Division (22 Q. B. 
D. 103) and the court of appeals (23 
Q. B. D.. 248) both decided in favor 
of the plaintitis. The lords, on 
appeal, were divided in opinion, a ma- 
jority of them holding that the bills of 
exchange were payable to a fictitious or 
non-existing person, and so 


Mechanies 


a genuine 


law 


“avable to 
bearer under the English statute. Two 
of them thought that the decision should 
be for the plaintiffs. Four were of 
opinion that the conduct of the plaint- 


iffs precluded them from recovery. 
It is to be noticed, first, that the in- 


struments bank 


checks, but were in the form of drafts 
or bills of exchange purporting to be 


in question were not 
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drawn on the plaintiffs by a firm in 
Greece in favor of a firm in Constanti- 
nople. The plaintiffs accepted them, 
and sent a special letter of advice to 
the defendant requesting that they be 
paid at maturity. Some of the law 
lords were of opinion that the repre- 
sentations of the plaintiffs and the 
circumstances attending the transaction 
relieved the defendart of any duty to 
verify the signature of the payee. In- 
deed, it was assumed by them that, un- 
der the cirewnstances, the defendant 
bank was not expected by the plaintiffs 
to delay the payment until it could send 
to Constantinople and ascertain wheth- 
er the signature of the payee was genu- 
ine. 

The decision of the case was made to 
rest very largely upon the English Ne- 
gotiable -Instruments Act, which makes 
a negotiable instrument payable to a 
fictitious or non-existing person payable 
to bearer, even though the maker is ig- 
norant of the fact that the payee is 
fictitious, while. under our statute, as at 
the common law, an instrument so made 


is not payable to bearer unless the mak- 


er knows that the person named as 
payee is fictitious or non-existing (R. 
L., c¢. 73, s. 26). This case does not 
require us to change the rule of law 
applicable to the payment of checks of 
a depositor by a banker. 

We are of opinion that in the facts 
stated by the auditor, there was no 
evidence of negligence that relieved the 
defendant of its duty to pay only to a 
person authorized to receive the money, 
under the language of the check. 

The case of Shipmen vs. Bank of 
New York, 126 N. Y., 318, is almost 
identical in its leading features with 
the case before us, and the decision of 
it fully covers the conclusion which we 
have reached. 

There is a dispute between the par- 
ties as to whether the checks payable to 
A. L. Sefton, on which her signature 
was forged, were payable to a fictitious 
or non-existing person, within the mean- 
ing of the statute. Perhaps this ques- 
tion is not very important; for in either 
view the payments were obtained on 
forged indorsements, and it is immate- 
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rial to the rights of the parties whether 
the forgeries were of the name of a 
real person or of a fictitious person. 
(Armstrong vs. National Bank, 46 Ohio 
St., 512.) The checks were all made 
upon a representation to the person 
drawing them that there was a person 
whose name was given to whom the 
plaintiff owed the sum stated. The 
drawer of the check intended that it 
should be payable only to the person 
named in it. If the person named was 
a real person whose name was given to 
designate him or her, then the fraud 
was not in reference to the existence 
of the person, or as to his or her being 
intended by the name written in the 
check, but as to the statement that a 
payment was due her. The check 
would, therefore, be according to the 
truth in reference to the person intend- 
ed, and would be a fraud upon the mak- 
er only in reference to the alleged in- 
debtedness. If there was no such per- 
son as the one named, the check would 
be false through a fraud upon the 
maker in both particulars, and the 
check would not be payable to the per- 
son named, because there was no such 
person. The result would be the same 
if a name was chosen which was not in- 
tended to represent any person, even 
though it was known that there was a 
person to whom the name belonged. The 
name so used would be none the less 
fictitious that it was a real name of a 
person not intended to be designated. 
The auditor found that the name A. 
L. Sefton upon checks which she had 
not indorsed was that of a fictitious per- 
The report does not state the 
facts and evidence sufficiently to show 
whether this finding was right or not. 
It depends upon whether the name giv- 
en by the person who suggested it, and 
whose suggestion was followed by the 
drawer of the check was used as desig- 
nating the person to whom the name 
belonged, or as a mere name, without 
reference to its belonging to any per- 
son, and with an intention that it should 
not designate any particular person. 
(Rowe vs. Putnam, 131 Mass., 281.) 
It is fairly to be presumed, from the 
general statement of the business done 


son. 
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between the parties, that the defendant 
periodically returned checks to the 
plaintiff with an account stated. It was 
the duty of the plaintiff, if such ac- 
counts were rendered, to examine them 
reasonably, to see whether they were 
correct. This duty, as between banker 
and depositor, is generally recognized. 
(Dana vs. National Bank of the Repub- 
lic, 132 Mass., 156; Leather Manufac- 
turers Bank vs. Morgan, 117 U. S., 96.) 
It has been held, in cases where the de- 
positor failed to make such an exam- 
ination within a reasonable time, that 
he was estopped from claiming moneys 
erroneously paid out which were stated 
in the account, at least so far as his 
omission to examine caused damage to 
the banker through his consequent fail- 
ure to avail himself of means of reim- 
bursement. (Critten vs. Chemical Na- 
tional Bank, 171 N. Y., 219; Janin vs. 
London, Etc., National Bank, 92 Cal., 
14.) This defense is not set up in the 
answer in this case, nor referred to in 
the report. 

It is very generally, if not univer- 


sally, held that this duty of the depos- 
itor does not extend to an examination 
of the signatures of the payees of the 
checks, for he is not expected to know 
them, and the banker is expected to see 
that the payments are properly made. 


(Murphy vs. Metropolitan National 
Bank, 191 Mass., 159, and cases cited.) 
(Shipman vs. Bank of New York, 126 
N. Y., 318; Welsh vs. German Ameri- 
ean Bank, 73 N. Y., 424; Harter vs. 
Mechanics National Bank, 63 N. J. L., 
578; German Savings Bank vs. Citizens 
National Bank, 101 Iowa, 530; United 
Security Life Ins. & Trust Co. vs. 
Bank, 185 Penn. St., 586.) New trial 
ordered. 


RAISED NOTE—AMOUNT CARE- 
LESSLY FILLED IN. 
COURT OF APPEALS OF NEW YORK, MARCH 
5, 1909. 


THE NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK 
OF ALBANY vs. WILLIAM LESTER. 


There is no obligation resting upon the 
maker of a note to so prepare it that no 
one can successfully tamper with it. 
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The indorser of a note is not rendered 
liable for such increased sum by the fact 
that blank spaces were left before the 
words and figures specifying the amount 
thereof, so as to invite alteration. 


HE defendant was sued as the ac- 

commodation indorser upon a 

note for $375 made by one Frank L. 

Fancher and acquired by the plaintiff 

bank before maturity in the regular 
course of its business. 

The defense was that the note as 
originally made and indorsed was for 
$75 only; that the maker thereafter, 
without the knowledge or consent of 
the indorser, altered the note by insert- 
ing in the body thereof the words “‘three 
hundred” immediately in front of the 
words “seventy-five” and the figure “3” 
immediately in front of the figures 
“75,” thereby making the instrument 
apparently a note for #375 instead of 
t and that the maker thereafter 
caused the note as thus altered to be dis- 
counted by the plaintiff bank. The 
answer prayed judgment that the com- 
plaint be dismissed except as to the 
amount of the note before alteration, 
together with interest and protest fees, 
to wit, $78.66. The defendant also 
served an offer to allow the plaintiff 
to take judgment for that amount. 

Upon the trial the court charged the 
jury that if the note indorsed by the 
defendant was in fact a note for $375 
on its face, the plaintiff was entitled to 
recover that amount and interest. 

The trial judge further charged the 
jury that if they found that there were 
spaces upon the note “so carelessly and 
negligently left by this indorser. Mr. 
Lester, that a person having custody of 
the note might run in a figure 3 and the 
words ‘three hundred’ so as not to oe- 
casion in the mind of the indorser (evi- 
dently meaning indorsee) any inquiry 
into its validity,” they might find that 
the indorser conducted himself 
lessly and negligently in the premises 
and thus invited the liability which the 
face of the note called for when pre- 
sented to the bank. 

The defendant duly excepted to that 
part of the charge to the effect that if 
the defendant was negligent in leaving 


Ned 
Pio; 


eare- 
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blank spaces the jury must find a ver- 
dict for the piaintiff for the full amount 
of the note as it stood. The court then 
reiterated the proposition, saying that 
“if the jury find that the defendant 
was careless and negligent in leaving 
vacant spaces for the words and figures, 
such carelessness and negligence on his 
part would still make him liable for 
the note;” and to this the defendant 
also excepted. 

The jury found for the plaintiff in 
the sum of $375, with interest. 

Wittarp Barter, J.: As this case 
went to the jury, they might well have 
found that the note in suit was a note 
for only $75 when originally prepared 
by the maker and indorsed at his in- 
stance by the defendant, and that it 
had subsequently been altered to a note 
for $375 when discounted by the plaint- 
iff bank. They were instructed in sub- 
stance, however, that the indorser was 
liable for the amount of the note as 
raised by the alteration, if he had been 
careless and negligent in placing his 
name upon the instrument while there 


were spaces thereon which permitted 
the insertion of the words and figure 
whereby it was transmuted from a note 


for $75 into a note for $375. Conced- 
ing that the contract which he actually 
signed bound him only to pay the small- 
er amount, the jury were permitted to 
find that in consequence of his neglli- 
gence in the respect indicated it had 
become a contract which bound him to 
pay the larger amount to a subsequent 
innocent holder of the paper. 

In support of the correctness of this 
ruling the learned counsel for the re- 
spondent asserts the doctrine that “a 
party to a note who puts his name to it 
in any capacity of liability, when it 
contains blanks uneanceled facilitating 
an alteration raising the amount, is lia- 
ble for the face of the note as raised to 
an innocent holder for value,’ and he 
declares that this doctrine has been ap- 
proved and apparently adopted in Ala- 
bama, California, Colorado, Illinois, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, Nebraska and Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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In considering his proposition, it is 
important to bear in mind a radical dis- 
tinction which exists between two classes 
of notes to which the adjudicated cases 
relate: (1) Those notes in which obvi- 
ous blanks are left at the time when 
they are made or indorsed, of such a 
character as manifestlv to indicate that 
the instruments are incomplete until 
such blanks shall be filled up; and (2) 
those notes which are apparently com- 
plete, and which can be regarded as 
containing blanks only, because the 
written matter does not so fully occupy 
the entire paper as to preclude the inser- 
tion of additional words or figures or 
koth. It is a note of the latter class 
that we have to deal with here. One 
who signs or indorses a note of the first 
class has been held liable to bona fide 
holders thereof, in some of the cases 
cited by the respondent, according to 
the terms of the note after the blanks 
have been filled, on the doctrine of im- 
plied authority, while in other cases, re- 
lating to notes of the second class, the 
liability of the maker or indorser for 
the amount of the note as increased by 
filling up the unoccupied spaces therein 
is placed upon the doctrine of negli- 
gence or estoppel by negligence. 

The cases cited by respondent in 
which parties to commercial paper exe- 
cuted by them while obvious blanks re- 
mained unfilled thereon have been held 
liable upon the instrument as completed 
by filling out such blanks, on the ground 
of implied authority, require no further 
consideration here, as there is no sug- 
gestion that there was any blank of this 
character upon the note in suit. These 
cases are Winter & Loeb vs. Pool (104 
Ala., 580), Stanton vs. Stone (61 Pae. 
Rep., 481, Colorado), Cason vs. Grant 
Co. Deposit Bank, 97 Ky., 487, and 
Weidman vs. Symes (120 Mich., 657). 
There were obvious blanks also in the 
notes under consideration in Visher vs. 
Webster (8 Cal., 109) and Lowden vs. 
Nat. Bank (38 Kan., 533), and the de- 
cision in each of these cases appears to 
have proceeded upon the doctrine of 
implied authority rather than negli- 


“oO 
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gence, 
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It must frankly be conceded, how- 
ever, that the respondent finds support 
for the doctrine which it asserts in the 
ease at bar in the decisions of Pennsyi- 
vania, Illinois and Missouri, so far as 
the maker of commercial paper is con- 
cerned, and in those of Kentucky and 
Louisiana, in respect to the liability 
of a party who has indorsed or become 
surety upon a note in which there were 
spaces (not obvious blanks) thai per- 
mitted fraudulent insertions enl:rging 
the amount (Garrard vs. Haddan, 67 
Pa. St., 82; Yocum vs. Smith, 63 IIL, 
$21; Scotland Co. Nat. Bank vs. O’Con- 
nel, 23 Mo. App., 165; Hackett vs. 
First Nat. Bank of Louisville, 114 Ky., 
193; Isnard vs. Torres & Marquez, 10 
La. Ann., 103). 

In Garrard vs. Haddan (supra) a 
space was left between the words “one 
hundred” and the word “dollars” in 


which “fifty” had been inserted after 
the maker had signed and delivered it, 
and the court held the maker answerable 
to a bona fide holder for the full face 


of the note as altered, on the ground of 
the negligence of the maker in leaving 
the space in the note which was thus 
filled up after execution. ‘We think 
this rule is necessary,” said Chief Jus- 
tice Thompson, “to facilitate the cir- 
culation of commercial paper and at 
the same time increase the care of 
drawers and acceptors of such paper 
and also of bankers, brokers and others 
in taking it.” It is a little difficult to 
see how the rule tends to make bona 
fide purchasers more .careful, as_ this 
last observation suggests. 

The case of Yocum vs. Smith (su- 
pra) held the maker liable upon a note 
which had been raised after execution 
from $100 to $120, the words “and 
twenty” having been inserted in a 
space left between the word “hundred” 
and the word “dollars.” The court 
said that the maker had acted with un- 
pardonable negligence in signing the 
note and leaving a blank which could 
so easily be filled; that he had thus 
placed it in the power of another to 
do an injury, and that he must, there- 
fore, suffer the resulting loss. This de- 


cision undoubtedly sustains the position 
of the respondent, although there was 
another element of negligence in that 
case which is not present here. It ap- 
peared that the maker there was in- 
formed by letter by the purchaser, very 
soon after the date of the note, that he 
had bought it and of its date and 
amount, yet he made no objection as to 
the amount until nearly a vear later. 

In Scotland Co. Nat. Bank vs. O’Con- 
nel (supra) the defendants executed 
and delivered a note for $100 to one 
Smith, the body of which was in his 
handwriting, in a condition which en- 
abled him to add the words “thirty- 
five” after ‘one hundred” in the writ- 
ten part and put the figures “$135” at 
the head of the note in the space where 
the amount is usually indicated by fig- 
ures. The St. Louis Court of Appeals 
held that the defendants were liable for 
$135 because they had delivered the 
note to Smith, who was their co-maker, 
“fn such a condition as to enable him to 
fill blank spaces without in an manner 
changing the appearance of the note as 
a genuine instrument.” 

The cases thus far discussed were all 
of them actions against the makers of 
the raised paper. The same rule, how- 
ever, was applied against an indorser 
in Isnard vs. Torres & Marquez (su- 
pra) by the Supreme Court of Louisi- 
ana under the following circumstances: 
Marquez indorsed a note for $150 for 
the accommodation of Torres. The 
amount was raised to $1,150 and pur- 
chased by the plaintiff in good faith as 
a note for that sum. The report states 
that there was testimony of experienced 
persons to the effect that if at the time 
of the indorsement the word onze (for 
eleven, the note being in French) and 
the additional figure before 150 were 
not there “the note would have exhib- 
ited blanks which at least with regard 
to the written part were unusual and 
attract and 
would have rendered the note unsalable 
in the market.” In this opinion, upon 
inspection of the the court ex- 
pressed its full concurrence. The in- 
dorser was held liable for the amount of 


calculated to attention 


note, 
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the note as raised, on the ground that 
he had not exercised proper caution. 
To the same effect is Hackett vs. First 
National Bank of Louisville (supra), 
where it was held that a surety who 
had signed a note in which were written 
the words “five hundred” with spaces 
hefore and after them, which the maker 
had filled up by writing “twenty” be- 
fore and “fifty” after them, thereby 
making a note for $2,550, was liable 
thereon to a purchaser in good faith. In 
this case the attention of the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals was called to the fact 
that the great weight of authority was 
the other way, but in view of the fact 
that the rule had been so established in 
Kentucky for a quarter of a century 
the court determined to adhere to it in 
observance of the principle of stare de- 
cisis. 

This court is not thus constrained. 
The question involved in the present ap- 
peal has not been authoritatively decid- 
ed in this State, and we are at liberty 
to adopt that view of the law which 
seems to us most consonant with sound 
reason and best supported by well-con- 
sidered adjudications in other jurisdic- 
tions. 

The outcome of these adjudications 
is accurately set forth, as it seems to 
me, by Mr. Randolph in his treatise on 


the Law of Commercial Paper, as fol-’ 


lows: 

“Where negotiable paper has been 
executed with the amount blank it is 
no defense against a bona fide holder 
for value for the maker to show that 
his authority has been exceeded in fill- 
ing such blank and a greater amount 
written than was intended. This was 
also once held to be the rule where no 
blank had been actually left, but the 
maker had negligently left a space eith- 
er before or after the written amount, 
which made it easier for a holder to 
enlarge the sum first written. It has 
now, however, become in America an 
established rule that if the instrument 
was complete without blanks at the 
time of its delivery the fraudulent in- 
crease of the amount by taking advan- 
tage of a space left without such inten- 
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tion * * * will constitute a mate- 


rial alteration and operate to discharge 
the maker” (1 Randolph on Commer- 
cial Paper, sec. 187). 

The rule thus stated is sustained by 
the decisions of the courts of last re- 
sort in, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, Iowa, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas and South Dakota. In 
my judgment it rests on a sounder basis 
than the opposite doctrine and accords 
better with such adjudications of this 
court as bear more or less directly on 
the question involved. 

The leading case sustaining this view 
is Greenfield Sav. Bank vs. Stowell 
(123 Mass., 196), in which the opinion 
was written by Chief Justice Gray, af- 
terward an Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. The 
discussion is careful and exhaustive, 
reviewing all the important cases in 
England and America bearing upon the 
subject which had been decided up to 
that time (1877), including that of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in Gar- 
rard vs. Haddan (supra), which was 
the principal authority the other way. 
I shall not undertake to review the 
same authorities here or paraphrase 
the opinion of Chief Justice Gray 
which deals with them tn such a man- 
ner as fully to justify his rejecticn of 
the doctrine that the makers of a vrom- 
issory note apparently complete when 
they sign it are liable for an amount 
to which it may subsequently be raised, 
without their knowledge or consent, on 
the ground that they were negligent in 
permitting spaces to remain thereon in 
which the figures and words which et- 
fected the increase could be inserted. 
In support of his conclusion, however. 
he quotes some passages from the opin- 
ion of Christancy, J., in Holmes vs. 
Trumper (22 Mich., 427), which, will 


bear repetition as suggestive ef some 
of the reasons why the forgery of a 
promissory note should not be held to 


create a contract, which the party 
sought to be charged never consciously 
made himself or authorized anybody 
else to make in his behalf. Speaking 


of the alleged negligence in leaving 
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spaces on the note, Mr. Justice ris- 
tancy said: “The negligence, if such it 
can be called, is of the same kind as 
might be claimed if any man in signing 
a contract were to place his name far 
enough below the instrument to permit 
another line to be written above his 
name in apparent harmony with the 
rest of the instrument. * * * When- 
ever a party in good faith signs a com- 
plete promissory note, however awk- 
wardly drawn, he should, we think, be 
equally protected from its alteration 
by forgery, in whatever mode it may 
be accomplished; and unless, perhaps, 
when it has been committed by some 
one in whom he has authorized others 
to place confidence as acting for him, 
he has quite as good a right to rest 
upon the presumption that it will not 
be criminally altered, as any person 


has to take the paper on the presump- 
tion that it has not been; and the par- 
ties taking such paper must be consid- 
ered as taking it upon their own risk, 
so far as the question of forgery is con- 


cerned, and as trusting to the character 
and credit of those from whom they re- 
ceive it and of the intermediate -hold- 
ers.” 

While a general reference to the 
cases cited and reviewed by Chief Jus- 
tice Gray in Greenfield Sav. Bank vs. 
Stowell (supra) will suffice, there are 
some later decisions to which attention 
may be called. In Knoxville Nat. Bank 
vs. Clark (51 Iowa, 264) will be found 
a strong and well reasoned opinion 
against holding a party to a note which 
has been fraudulently raised, after it 
left his hands, liable for negligence, be- 
cause when he executed the instrument 
there were spaces left thereon (not be- 
ing obvious blanks designed to be filled) 
which would permit of forgery. The 
trial court had rendered judgment 
against the maker for the amount of the 
note as raised from $10 to $110 on a 
finding of negligence in leaving a space 
before the word “ten” and the figures 
“10.” “On this ground,” said the Su- 
preme Court of Iowa, “the court pro- 
ceeded and the decision is based on the 
reasoning of the civil lawyers. But 
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could it be anticipated that such negli- 
gence would cause another to commit 
a crime, and can it be said a person is 
negligent who does not anticipate and 
provide against the thousand ways 
through or by which crime is commit- 
ted? Is it not requiring of the ordi- 
nary business man more diligence than 
can be maintained on principle or is 
practicable if he is required to protect 
and guard his business transactions so 
that he cannot be held liable for the 
criminal acts of another? If so, why 
should not the negligence of the owner 
of goods which are stolen excuse the 
bona fide purchaser?” And referring 
to the argument that such a measure of 
liability is required to promote the free 
interchange of commercial paper (a 
view which seems to have been influen- 
tial in the Pennsylvania case of Gar- 
rard vs. Haddan) the court well said: 
“At the present day negotiable paper is 
not ordinarily freely received from un- 
known persons. Forgeries, however, 
are not confined to such. But the ne- 
cessities of trade and commerce do not 
require the law to be so construed as 
to compel a person to perform a con- 
tract he never made and which it is pro- 
posed to fasten on him because some 
one has committed a forgery or other 
crime.” 

In Burrows vs. Klunk (70 Md., 451) 
the Maryland Court of Appeals em- 
phasizes the distinction between a note 
in blank as to the amount, when signed 
and delivered to another for use, and a 
note complete on its face when signed 
and delivered in which has been written 
the sum payable, the date, time of pay- 
ment and name of the payee. “In such 
case,” it is held, “there can be no infer- 
ence that the defendant authorized any 
one to increase the amount simply be- 
cause blank spaces were left in which 
there was room enough to insert 2 larger 
sum.” 

No one questions the proposition that 
where a party to commercial paper in- 
trusts it to another with a blank thereon 
designed to be filled up with the amount 
such party is liable to a bona fide hold- 
er of the 


instrument for the amount 
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filled in, though it be larger than was 
stipulated with the person to whom 1m- 
mediate delivery was made (Van Duzer 
vs. Howe, 21 N. Y., 531). So also a 
note executed with a blank therein for 
a statement of the place of payment is 
not avoided in the hands of a bona fide 
holder for value by the insertion in the 
blank of a place different from that 
agreed upon by the original parties 
(Redlich vs. Doll, 54 N. Y., 234). But 
where there is no blank for that pur- 
pose when the note is indorsed, the in- 
sertion of an obligation to pav interest 
is a material alteration whien invali- 
dates the instrument as against the in- 
dorser (McGrath vs. Clark, 56 N. Y., 
34). In the case last cited the note 
when indorsed ended with the word 
“at,” followed by a space in which the 
maker, after indorsement, inserted a 
place of payment, adding the words 
“with interest’; but no suggestion ap- 
pears to have been made that because 
the space left was large enough to al- 
low the insertion of these words, the in- 
dorser was negligent and could be 
charged with the amount of the note, in- 
cluding the interest, on that ground. On 
the contrary, as the law then stood, he 
was relieved of all liability whatever as 
the effect of the unauthorized altera- 
tion. Now, however, under the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Law (sec. 205) he 
would be liable on the paper according 
to its original tenor. 

To sustain the judgment in the case 
at bar, in view of the instructions un- 
der which the issues were submitted to 
the jury, we must hold that the indors- 
er of a promissory note, the amount of 
which has been fraudulently raised af- 
ter indorsement by means of a forgery, 
the instrument in the 


is liable upon 


hands of a bona fide holder for the in- 


creased amount, because of negligence 
in indorsing the same when there were 
spaces thereon which rendered the for- 
gery easy, though the note was complete 
in form. ‘To do this would be to create 
a contract through the agency of neg- 
ligence; for the action is not in tort for 
damages, but upon the contract as ex- 
pressed in the note. But apart from 
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any question as to the form in which 
the indorser is sought to be charged, I 
am of opinion that no liability on the 
part of the indorser for the amount of 
such a note as raised can be predicated 
simply upon the fact that such spaces 
existed thereon. 

This conclusion I base apon the au- 
thorities to that effect which I have al- 
ready discussed and upon what seem 
to me to be considerations of sound 
reason, independent of judicial author- 
itv. An averment of negligence neces- 
sarily imports the existence of a duty. 
What duty to subsequent holders of a 
promissory note is imposed by the law 
upon a person who is requested to in- 
dorse the paper for the accommodation 
of the maker and who complies with 
such request? It is a complete instru- 
ment in all respects—as to date, name 
of payee, time and place of payment and 
amount. There are, it is true, spaces on 
the face of the instrument in which it 
is possible to insert words and figures 
which will enlarge the amount and still 
leave the note apparently a genuine in- 
strument—in other words, there is room 
for forgery. 

On what theory is the indorser neg- 
ligent because he places his name on the 
paper without first seeing to it that these 
spaces are so occupied by cross lines or 
otherwise as to render forgery 
feasible? It can only be on the theory 
that he is bound to assume that those to 
whom he delivers the paper or into 
whose hands it may come will be likely 
to commit a crime if it is comparatively 
easy to do so. I deny that there is any 
such presumption in the law. It would 
be a stigma and reflection upon the char- 


less 


acter of the mercantile community and 
constitute an intolerable reproach of 
which they might well complain as with- 
out justification in practical experience 
That there 
are miscreants who will forge commer- 


or the conduct of business. 


cial paper by raising the amount orig- 
inally stated in the instrument is too 
true and is evidenced by the cases in 
the law reports to which we have had 
occasion to refer; but that such miscon- 
duct is the rule or is so general as to 
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justify the presumption that it is to 
be expected and that business men must 
govern themselves accordingly, has nev- 
er vet been asserted in this State, and 
I am not willing to sanction any such 
proposition, either directly or by impli- 
ation. 

On the contrary, the presumption is 
that men will do right rather than 
wrong (see Bradish vs. Bliss, 35 Vt., 
326). As was said by Judge Cu'len in 
Critten vs. Chemica’ Nat. Bank (171 
N. Y., 219, 224), it is not the law that 
the drawer of a check is bound so to pre- 
pare it that nobody else can success- 
fully tamper with it. Neither is it the 
law that the indorser of a promissory 
note complete on its face may be made 
liable for the consequences of a for- 
gery thereof simply because there were 
spaces thereon which rendered the for- 
gery easier than would otherwise have 
been the case. 

I think the judgment of the Appel- 
late Division should be reversed and a 
new trial granted, with costs to abide 


the event. Cullen, Ch. J.; Gray, Haight. 
Werner, Hiscock and Chase, JJ.. con- 
cur. 

Judgment reversed. ete. 


CLEARING HOUSE—RULES OF 
AS TO RETURN OF CHECKS 
NOT GOOD — RETURN OF 
CHECK AFTER HOUR. FIXED 
IN RULE. 

NEW YORK SUPREME COURT, APPELLATE 
DIVISION, FIRST DEPARTMENT, NOVEM- 
BER 13, 1908. 

CITIZENS CENTRAL 
BANK ws. NEW 

NATIONAL BANK. 


The rule of the clearing-house — that 
checks “not good” shall be returned to the 
presenting bank before three o'clock of the 
day of presentation does not preclude re- 
turn after three o’clock where there has 
been ne change in the position of the pre- 
senting bank. 

\ check drawn upon Bank C by one of 
its depositors for an amount largely in ex- 
cess of his balance was paid to Bank A 
through the clearing-house, of which both 
banks were members; and a few minutes 
after three o'clock of the same day was 
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returned as “not good.” Bank A had not 
in the meantime paid out the proceeds or 
otherwise changed its position. He/d. that 
the latter bank was bound to refund the 
amount, 


LARKE, J.: Plaintiff and detend- 
ant are members of the New York 
Clearing-House Association, instituted 
to facilitate banking transactions in the 
City of New York. Its scheme of oper- 
ation is clearly described in Mt. Morris 
Bank vs. Twenty-third Ward Bank 
(172 N. Y., 244) as follows: ““That as- 
sociation appears by its constitution to 
have adopted a very simple manner of 
settling the drafts. checks and other 
claims of its various members against 
the others. Each member, every morn- 
ing, delivers to the clearing-house the 
checks, drafts and notes it holds against 
the other banks and credit 
therefor, while it is charged with all 
checks, drafts or notes payable by it 
and deposited by other banks. If its 
deposits exceed the drafts and checks 
deposited against it it 
the clearing-house during the day the 
while 


case it is 


receives 


receives trom 
amount of the excess in money, 
if the the 
obliged to pay the balance against it 
In this daily set- 


reverse proves 
to the clearing-house. 

tlement of the clearing-house no account 
is taken of the fact that the checks may 
be bad. All checks, dratts or notes on 
any bank are charged against it, though 
the accounts of the drawers of those 
checks or the makers of the notes may 
not for their 
even though the checks be forgeries. 
By section 14 of the constitution it is 
provided that the association shall be 


be good amounts, and 


no way responsible for such items, but 
that they are to be adjusted directly 
between the bank that deposited them 
in the clearing-house and the bank on 
which they were drawn. Section 15 
provides that ‘all cheeks, drafts, notes 
or other items in the exchanges returned 
as “not good” or mis-sent shall be re 
the 
bank from whom they were received, 


turned the same day directly to 
and the said bank shall immediately 
refund to the bank returning the same 
the had 
through the clearing-house for the said 


amount which it received 
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checks, drafts, notes or other items so 
returned to it in specie or legal tender 
It will be seen that the system 
of clearances adopted by the associa- 
tion is very simple and that it enables 
exchanges of the greatest magnitude to 
be effected in a remarkably brief period 
of time.” 


notes.’ 


Rule 1 of the rules of the Clearing- 
House Association provides as follows: 
“Return of checks, drts, ete., for in- 
formality, not good, mis-sent, guaran- 
tee of indorsement or for any other 
should be made before three 
o'clock of the same day.” 

On December 5, 1907, Alfred 
Epstein, who then had a deposit ac- 
count with the plaintiff bank, drew a 
check on the plaintiff to the order of 
Aster Company for $2,000. The said 
check was duly indorsed by the said 
Aster Company and deposited in the 
defendant bank. On the morning of 
December 6, 1907, the said check was 
included among the checks presented by 
the defendant to the clearing-house for 
payment, and the amount thereof was 
charged against the plaintiff and paid 
by it. After such payment and return 
of said check to the plaintiff, and on 
the same day, between half-past two 
and twenty-five minutes of three in the 
afternoon, the plaintiff sent the said 
check by its messenger, who testified 
that he went at once as direct as he pos- 
sibly could to the bank of the defend- 
ant, at Broadway and Thirty-ninth 
street, and presented the check to the 
paying teller and demanded the money 
for it. This presentation and demand 
was made from four to ten minutes 
after three o'clock in the afternoon. 
The defendant refused to return the 
said sum upon the ground that the de- 
mand, having been made after three 
o'clock, too late. There was no 
evidence that any change in the situa- 
tion to defendant’s detriment had 
curred, this action 


cause 


one 


was 


Go 


Thereupon was 


brought, and a jury having been waived, 


the learned trial court made its decision 
in writing and judgment was entered 
thereon in favor of the plaintiff, from 
which judgment this appeal is taken. 
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It appears that the drawer of the 
check, Epstein, for some days prior to 
the date thereof, had to his credit in 
the plaintiff bank only the sum of 
$143.73, which deposit had not been 
increased up to the time of the trial of 
the action. The question involved is 
the meaning, force and effect of the pro- 
visions of the constitution and rules of 
the clearing-house, which bound both 
banks as members thereof. 

No case in this State has been cited 
to us which bears directly upon the 
point at issue. The Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts has, however, 
construed somewhat similar provisions 
of the constitution and rules of the Bos- 
ton Clearing-House. In Merchants’ 
National Bank vs. National Eagle Bank 
(101 Mass., 281) the rule under con- 
sideration was the following: “‘When- 
ever checks are sent through the clear- 
ing-house which are not good, they shall 
be returned, by the banks receiving the 
same, to the bank from which they 
received, as it shall be 
found that said checks are not good; 
and in no ease shall they be retained 
after one o'clock.” The language of 
the New York rule that the “return of 
checks should be made before three 
o'clock of the same day” does not seem 
to be so imperative as the Boston rule, 
“and in no case shall they be retained 
after one o'clock.” 

It appears in the above case that at 
a quarter before one o'clock the book- 
keeper handed four checks to the mes- 
senger with directions to return them 
to the banks with whose numbers they 
were marked, as not good, and to col- 
lect the amounts of them 
banks. 
as to the number on one of the checks, 
went to the wrong bank with it and was 
obliged to return to the plaintiff bank- 
the 
this 
mistake it was from five to seven min- 


were soon as 


from those 
The messenger made a mistake 


ing house in order to ascertain 


true number. In consequence of 
utes after one o'clock when he present- 
ed the check in question at the defend- 
ant’s banking house, where payment 
was refused on the ground that it had 


not been presented before one o'clock. 
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The court said: “Under this arrange- 
ment the payment required of the clear- 
ing-house to a creditor bank upon a check 
presented must be regarded as only pro- 
visional until the hour of one o'clock 
to become complete only in case the 
check is not returned at that time. And 
if by any mistake of fact the return of 
the check is not so made, then, as _be- 
tween the two banks, it is to be treated 
as a payment made under a mistake of 
fact, precisely to the same extent and 
with the same right to reclaim which 
would have existed if the payment had 
been made by the simple act of passing 
the money across the counter directly 
to the payee on the presentation of the 
check. The manifest purpose of the 
provision is to fix a time at which the 
creditor bank may be authorized to 
treat the check as paid and be able to 
regulate with safety its relations to 
other parties. We cannot adopt the 
theory that a failure to present a bad 
check before the time named to the 
bank sending it through the clearing- 
house works an absolute forfeiture and 
is in itself a perfect bar to any action 
to recover the amount of such check. 
The whole arrangement in all its provi- 
sions and declared purposes is to be 
construed together. And the law will 
not construe any portion so as to sub- 
ject parties to a penalty or forfeiture 
of their rights where other reasonable 
interpretation can be given which will 
give effect and consistency to the whole. 
The parties have in terms affixed no 
penalty or forfeiture to the stipulation 
under consideration, and a failure to 
comply with its terms must leave the 
parties in the same position and pre- 
cisely as they would stand when a pay- 
ment is made under a mistake of fact 
in the ordinary way. After one o'clock 
the defendants upon the failure to re- 
turn the check had the right to con- 
sider it paid and to treat it so in their 
dealings with others. ‘The report finds 
that the delay in its return was occa- 
sioned by a mistake on the part of the 
messenger, a mistake which was quite 
as much a mistake of fact as if it had 
been produced by the false time of the 
clock which was relied on.” 
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The court also considered the force 
of that part of the rule which reads: 


“In no case shall they be retained after 
one o'clock” and said that if necessary 
to save the forfeiture it would hold 
that the delivery to the messenger be- 
fore one o'clock with sufficient time to 
reach the bank befote that hour would 
be enough to satisfy the requirement 
that the check should not be retained 
after one o'clock. 

This case was cited with approval in 
Manufacturers’ Bank vs. Thompson 
(129 Mass., 438), Exchange Bank vs. 
Bank of North America (132 Mass., 
147). And in Merchants’ National 
Bank vs. the National Bank of the 
Commonwealth (139 Mass., 513) 
the court said: “If it were  intend- 
ed that mistakes should never be cor- 
rected unless discovered by one o'clock, 
this should in terms explicitly appear. 
As it does not, it seems to us the more 
correct interpretation to hold that the 
rule authorizes the bank receiving the 
check after one o'clock arrives, and the 
check is not returned, to treat it in all 
transactions as if it were good. If, 
therefore, the bank changes its posi- 
tion it will suffer no loss by Treason of 
it. On the other hand, if the mistake 
is discovered after one o'clock, and the 
bank receiving the check has not 
changed its position by reason of the 
expiration of the time, it should rectify 
the mistake when reasonable care has 
been exercised by the bank on which it 
was drawn.” 

The reasoning of these cases seems 
sound. It should be emphasized that 
while, in the case at bar, the language 
of the constitution of the clearing-house 
is that the checks “shall be returned the 
same day directly to the bank from 
whom they were received,” the rule 
seems to be rather advisory than manda- 
tory, reading that the return “should 
be made before three o'clock of the 
same day.” There is no question in 
this case of a voluntary payment over 
the counter where the laches of a pay- 
ing teller in not discovering that the 


depositor’s account was not sutticient to 


warrant the paying of the check might, 
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under certain circumstances, not be con- 
sidered as constituting a payment by 
mistake which could be recovered or 
save the operation of the rule that a 
payment in due course discharges the 
check. The fact is, as in the Merchants’ 
National Bank case (101 Mass., 281, 
supra), that the fact that the check 
was not good was discovered by the 
plaintiff bank some little time before 
the hour at which the defendant bank 
hac the right to consider and treat the 
check as good, and that an attempt was 
promptly made to return the check with- 
in the time limited. But, as the defend- 
ant bank was an uptown bank, the mes- 
senger arrived there a very few min- 
utes after three o'clock. This is pre- 
cisely the same kind of a mistake of 
fact as existed in the Massachusetts case 
cited, where the bank attempted to re- 
turn in time, but the messenger failed 
to arrive in time. In each case no harm 
came to the defendant. It has lost no 


rights against the maker of the check, 
or the indorser thereon. It had the right 


to present and protest, and, satisfied 2s 
we are with the reasoning of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 
we think ‘the refusal of the defendant 
to repay the amount received under the 
circumstances disclosed was arbitrary 
and unwarranted by the language of the 
clearing-house provisions. 

It follows,. therefore, that the judg- 
ment appealed from should be affirmed, 
with costs and disbursements to the re- 
spondent. 

Patterson, P. J.; Laughlin and Scctt, 
JJ., concur. Ingraham, J., dissented. 


HOLDER FOR VALUE—ANTECE- 
DENT DEBT— NOTE TAKEN 
AS COLLATERAL SECURITY. 


SUPREME COURT OF MICHIGAN, DEC. 14, 


1908. 
GRAUAM vs. SMITH, et al. 


Under the Negotiable Instruments Law 
a person who has taken a proinissory note 
as collateral security for a _ pre-existing 
debt is a holder for value to the extent of 
the amount due him. 
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HIS was an action upon a prom- 

issory note against the maker and 

an indorser. The defense was that the 

note had been obtained by fraudulent 
representations. 

Buair, J. (omitting part of opinion) : 
directed verdict. As stated by counsel 
for defendant in their brief: “The only 
question in the case therefore is wheth- 
er, under the evidence and the provi- 
sions of the Negotiable Instrument Law, 
Act. No. 265 of the Public Acts of 1905, 
plaintiff is a holder in good faith and 
for value. The defendant claims that 
he is not such a holder, and that the 
court should have at least left the ques- 
tion to the jury, for the reason that it 
was for the jury to determine this ques- 
tion under the evidence as plaintiff part- 
ed with nothing, did not extend any 
credit, and in no way altered his condi- 
tion by taking the note, and there was 
no agreement that it was taken in ex- 
tinguishment of any part of the indebt- 
edness represented by the Bangs-Mc- 
Coy note; so that in fact no part of the 
Bangs-McCoy indebtedness was legally 
discharged.” 

There was no fraud in the inception 
of the note. It was given for an actual 
indebtedness and was unimpeachable 
between the maker and payee. The 
fraud alleged arose on the sale of the 
shares of mining stock. The evidence 
conclusively establishes the fact that 
plaintiff had no knowledge, actual or 
constructive, of any fraud in connec- 
tion with the note, and that he received 
it in good faith. If therefore plaintiff 
was a holder for value, he was “a hold- 
er in due course,” as held by the trial 
judge, and entitled to recover. If, as 
contended by defendant’s counsel, the 
plaintiff received the note as collateral 
security for an existing debt, and the 
Negotiable Instruments Act, Pub. Acts 
1905, p. 389, No. 265, has introduced 
no change in the law as to such instru- 
ments, plaintiff was not a holder for 
value. (Burroughs vs. Ploof, 73 Mich., 
607; Maynard vs. Davis, 127 Mich., 
571.) Section 27 of the Act is as fol- 
lows: “Value is any consideration suffi- 
cient to support a simple contract. An 
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antecedent or pre-existing debt consti- 
tutes value, and is deemed such whether 
the instrument is payable on demand or 
at a future time.” Section 29 provides: 
“Where the holder has a lien on the 
instrument, arising either from contract 
or by implication of law, he is deemed 
a holder for value to the extent of his 
lien.” We are of the opinion that it 
was the intention of the Legislature to 
change the rule theretofore prevailing 
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in this State “so that any person to 
whom a negotiable security has been 
pledged as collateral would be a holder 
for value to the extent of the amount 
due him.” (Payne vs. Zell, 98 Va., 
294; Mersick vs. Alderman, 77 Conn., 
634; Brooks vs. Sullivan, 129 N. C., 
190.) (See, also, Petrie vs. Miller, 57 
App. Div., 17, affirmed without opinion, 
173 N. Y., 596.) 
The judgment is affirmed. 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 


Questions in Banking Law —submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient general interest 
to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 


STOPPING PAYMENT OF CERTI- 
FIED CHECK—CHARGING NOTE 
TO DEPOSITOR’S ACCOUNT — 
CHARGING CHECK LOST IN 
TRANSIT. 


Zanesvirwx, Ouro, Marcu $8, 1909. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: Being an old subscriber to your 
valuable publication, I desire to submit the 
following questions: 

(1) What legal right has a depositor to 
stop payment on a certified check? (2) 
What legal right has a bank to charge a 
depositor’s account with a note which is 
past due? (3) What legal right has a 
bank to charge to the account of a de- 
positor the amount of a check lost in transit, 
pending the receipt of a duplicate? ‘Thank- 


ing you.in advance for the information, 1 
am, A SupBscriBer. 
Answer: (1) The Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law provides that “where a check 
is certified by the bank on which it is 
drawn the certification is equivalent to 
an acceptance” (Statutes of Ohio, Sec. 
3177). The effect of this is to make 
the bank the principal debtor upon the 
instrument, and the drawer can no more 
countermand payment than if the paper 
were an ordinary bill of exchange 
drawn upon a merchant and accepted 
by him. (2) The rule in such cases 
was thus explained by the Supreme 
Court of Ohio in Windisch-Mulhauser 
Brewing Co. vs. Bank of Marysville (50 
Ohio St., 151). “It is said to be a well- 
settled rule of the law merchant that a 
bank has a general lien on all the funds 
of a depositor in its possession for any 


balance 
other 


due on general account, or 
indebtedness contracted in the 
course of their dealings, and may ap- 
propriate the funds to the payment of 
such indebtedness. The right to make 
such appropriation, it is held, grows out 
of the relation of the parties as debtor 
and creditor, and rests upon the prin- 
ciple that, ‘as the depositor is indebted 
to the bank upon a demand which is 


due, the funds in its possession may 
properly and justly be applied in pay- 
ment of such debt, and it has therefore 
a right to retain such funds until pay- 
ment is actually made.’ (Falkland vs. 


Bank, 84 N. Y., 145). Though this 
right is called a ‘lien,’ strictly it is not, 
when applied to a general deposit, for 
a person cannot have a lien upon his 
own property, but only on that of an- 
other; and, as we have seen, the funds 
of general deposit in a bank are the 
property of the bank. Properly speak- 
ing, the right in such case is that of 
set-off arising from the existence of 
mutual demands. The practical effect, 
however, is the same. The cross-de- 
mands are satisfied, so far as they are 
equal, leaving whatever balance may 
be due on either as the true amount of 
indebtedness from the one party to the 
other.” (3) Such a right does not ex- 
ist in all cases, and whether the bank 
could so charge up the amount to the 
depositor would depend upon the cir- 
cumstances of the particular case. If 
there was any negligence imputable to 
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the bank it could not do so, and in some 
States this would be the rule through 
the negligence was that of its corre- 
spondent. 


BANKRUPT — REFUND OF PAY- 


MENT MADE TO BANK. 
~-—-——, Marcu 3], 1909. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: Within the last four months, we 
have hed the following transactions with a 
merchant who is about to go into bank- 
ruptcy: 

First, we loaned him $400.00, which was 
paid in January. He has also paid us an 
older note for a like amount ($200.00 in 
November and $200.00 in December). Both 
loans were made on endorsements. We have 
a deed of trust on his home and _ store 
building, together with about $300.00 of col- 
lateral, as security for a $1,500.00 loan, 
which fell due January 1. To avoid closing 
out the deed of trust, he sold his store 
building for $500.00 and applied — the 
amount to the debt. I understand trans- 
fers of property to avoid paying debts or 
to make preferred creditors can be set 
aside. but inasmuch as we had a deed of 
trust on the property and the proceeds of 
sale were applied to the payment of the 
deed ef trust, I hardly think it could be 
done. He now owes us $1,000.00 on_ his 
home and some collateral. He has closed 
some of his accounts into notes, which he 
wants to sell us and apply the proceeds to 
the credit of his amount, or, borrow some 
money on a collateral note until they can 
be collected. ‘This is an honest failure and 
he doesn’t intend to try to keep anything 
from his creditors, but he is anxious to re- 
duce the indebtedness on his home to where 
we will be willing to carry it over, and this 
is the only way he can do it. We have 
taken some of these notes and notified the 
parties that we hold them. 

Casuter. 


Answer: It appears that the bank 
had advanced $1,500 upon the security 
of a deed of trust covering the store 
building and home of the bankrupt, 
and that the bankrupt has sold the store 
building for $500 and applied this sum 
in part payment upon the deed of trust. 
The only question that can be raised by 
the other creditors in respect to this 
transaction is the question of good faith. 
The bank may have to show that the 
money was advanced by it bona fide 
upon the deed of trust and not with the 
anticipation of a probable bankruptcy, 
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and further that the sale of the store 
building by the customer himself was 
also made in good faith, and for a rea- 
sonably fair price. But these facts be- 
ing established—as we presume the 
bank will have no difficulty in doing— 
the bank will be entitled to hold the 
proceeds as against the other creditors. 
In regard to the note for $400, and 
the payments made upon the earlier 
note, these also involve only the question 
of good faith. The receiver or trustee 
cannot require the money so paid to the 
bank to be turned over to him for the 
benefit of all the creditors unless he 
can show that such payments were 
made and received with a view to giving 
the bank a preference. 


COLLECTION — SENDING CHECK 
DIRECT TO DRAWEE BANK. 


———.,, Tex., Marcy 15, 1909. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: The First National Bank of X is 
our correspondent, and we send to it all 
our checks on other banks, except checks 
on the American National Bank of C, which 
we send to that bank direct. (1) Is it 
negligence to send checks to the drawee 
bank, there being two banks in C? (2) Is 
it negligence to send all checks to our cor- 
respondent at X? How would it be in the 
case Shown upon the following diagram, the 
letter A indicating our location and the let- 
ter B the location of the drawee bank? 


Caster. 


Answer: (1) The general rule is now 
well established that the drawee bank 
is not a suitable agent to collect from 
itself. In Merchant’s Nat. Bank vs. 
Goodman (109 Pa. St., 422) the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania said: “By 
no other rule can the rights of indorsers 
be protected if it is the interest of the 
party who is to make the payment to 
hinder, postpone or defeat payment. 
This imposes no hardship on the insti- 
tution undertaking to transmit for col- 
lection, which can always protect itself 
by stipulating that special instructions 
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by the depositor shall be given which 
will save the collecting bank from all 
risk or peril.” 

And in German Nat. Bank vs. Burn 
(12 Col., 539) the Supreme Court of 
Colorado said: 

“Even if we can conceive of such an 
anomaly as one bank acting as the agent 
for another to make a collection against 
itself, it must be apparent that the se- 
lection of such an agent is not sanc- 
tioned by business-like prudence and 
discretion. How can the debtor be the 
proper agent of the creditor in the very 
matter of collecting the debt? His in- 
terests are all adverse to those of his 
principal. If the debtor is embarrassed, 
there is the temptation of delay; if 
wanting in integrity, there is the oppor- 
tunity to destroy and deny the evidence 
of the indebtedness. The fact that the 
Leadville bank was a correspondent of 
the defendant to a limited extent does 
not alter the rule. * * * Again, the 
sending of the certificate by mail direct 
to the Leadville bank for payment is 
not equivalent to a direct presentation 


thereof at the counter by a party not 
identified in interest with the bank it- 


self. In presenting a check or certifi- 
cate of deposit at the counter in legal 
contemplation, the holder does not give 
up the paper, except as he then and 
there receives payment in hand.” (See 
also Drovers’ Nat. Bank vs. Provisions 
Co., 117 Ill., 100; First Nat. Bank 
vs. Fourth Nat. Bank, 56 Fed. Rep., 
967.) (2) This is a practice very gener- 
ally adopted, and would not be regarded 
as negligence, unless it can be shown 
that it caused delay in the presentation 
of the check, which is not ordinarily the 
case, since the large banks, with their 
greater facilities, make the collections 
more promptly than they could be made 
in ordinary course by the small banks 
themselves. 


BANKING IN IRELAND. 


HE following statistics regarding bank- 

ing in Ireland for the year ended June 

30, 1908, are taken by Vice-Consul 

A. D. Piatt, of Dublin, from statistics re- 


cently. published by the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland: 


The deposits and cash balances 
stock banks in Ireland amounted on 
30, 1908. to $246,225.454 (excl 
185,847 in government and other 
counts in the Bank of Ireland), 
highest amount on record and $12,30 
excess of the amount on June 30, 
Comparing the deposits and cash balance 
since June, 1888, there has been a gradual 
yearly increase every with the ex- 
ception of 1897, the total deposits and cash 
balances having increased from $147.503,615 
on June 30, 1888, to $246.2 54, or by $98,- 
721,839 in twenty years. These figures are 
of considerable interest as indicating the 
operations and influence of 


growth of the 
banking in Ireland. They do not, however, 
growth of ne 


in themselves gage the 
ings. Such a growth and its extent 
only be determined by a complete acc: 
of savings on the one hand and of inde 
edness on the other. But for this accoun 
the necessary data are not available. 

The estimated amount on deposit in 
post office savings banks in Ireland on . 
30, 1908, was $51,716.295, being a decrease 
$48.665 as compared with the previous y 
This is the first occasion on which there s 
been a decrease recorded in the post office 
savings banks in Ireland. The amount on 
deposit in the trustees’ savings banks in 
Ireland on June 30, 1908, was $11,903,459, a 
of $243.325 as compared with the 
previous year 

The total amount of government 
India stocks, guaranteed land stock, guar- 
anteed 2% per cent. stock, and war stock, 
on which dividends are payable at the Bank 
of Ireland, amounted on June 30, 
$185,.948.965. being a decrease of 
as compared with the previous year 

The average bank note 
June, 1908, was $31.238.063, 
of $326,055 as compared 
year. 


joint 
June 


$14,- 


year 


decrease 


funds, 


1908 to 
$4, 774.086 


circulation for 
being a dec 
with the previous 


rease 


A REAL BURGLAR PROOF SAFE. 


CURIOUS modern invention is to be 
seen by a favored few in the Bank 
of England. It is a massive steel 
safe, and known to be absolutely burglar 
proof, because at night it is lowered into a 
sub-vault of heavy masonry and concrete. 
When the safe reaches the bottom of the 
vault, it is fastened down by massive steel 
lugs, operated by a triple time lock. Until 
these lugs are released automatically at a 
fixed time no human agency can raise the 
As for breaking through the subvault 
and walls of stone and concrete ten feet 
thick, even with dynamite—well, the burglar 
must shake his head sorrowfully and admit 
that he has met his Waterloo in that safe. 
Sunday Magazine. 


safe. 
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BRITISH INVESTMENTS ABROAD. 


investigations made by the 
Economist,” it is es- 


F ROM 


“London 


timated that about twenty per cent. of 


the national capital of Great Britain 
is invested in foreign countries. The 
tax returns alone disclose an 
derived from foreign invest- 


amounting — to £79,560,116 


income 
income 
ments 
(#388,.000,000). This amount, capital- 
ized at. twenty-five years purchase, 
would vield a total of nearly £2,000,- 
000,000 as the amount of British cap- 
ital invested in foreign enterprises. It 
is admitted, however, that this is a great 
under-estimate, because of the amount 
from abroad which is not 
separately reported as coning from 
foreign investments, but is included un- 
der the head of income from business, 


of income 


professions, ete., not otherwise speci- 
fied. There are, indeed, many classes 
of investment in which the separation 
of the income as coming from abroad is 
not readily made and others in which 
the capital does not appear in the flota- 
tions made on the London market. 
Among such enterprises are those situ- 
ated abroad, but having their head of- 
fice and direction in Great Britain, as 
mines, gas works, water works, brew- 
eries, tea and coffee plantations, ete. 
There are also concerns worked jointly 
abroad and in Great Britain, as elec- 
tric telegraph, cables and shipping, and 
there are foreign and colonial branches 
of banks, insurance companies and mer- 
cantile houses, and mortgages on prop- 


erty and other loans abroad belonging 


to banks, insurance companies and 
financial companies at home. So much 
doubt exists as to this unrevealed in- 
come that it has been variously estimat- 
ed at £400,000,000 to £1.000,000,000. 
The “Economist” reaches the coneclu- 
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sion that the total of British capital in- 
vested abroad amounts to a sum _ be- 
tween £2,150,000,000 and £3,000,000,- 
000, with a leaning in favor of the 
larger sum. It is stated that a corre- 
spendent who has for some years made 
a detailed study of the subject has pre- 
pared the following estimate of the 
amount of the indebtedness to Great 
Britain of the various countries of the 
world: 

COLON LES PosskEssions. 


Britrisu AND 


£470,000,000 
321,000,000 
305,000,000 
220,000,000 
98,000,000 


India 

Australasia 

Canada 

Transvaal and Orange River. 

Cape Cslony 

Rhodesia and 
Africa 

Natal 

West Coast of Africa 

Straits Settlements, ete 

West Indies and other British 
colonies and possessions 


British East 
59,000,000 
30,000,000 
24,000,000 


17,000,000 


22,000,000 


Total £1,566,000,000 

ForEIGN COUNTRIES. 

£485,000,000 
254,000,000 
115,000,000 
101,000,000 
97,000,000 
51,000,000 


United States 

Argentina 

Japan 

Brazil 

Egypt 

Mexico 

Germany, France, Sweden, 
Norway, Holland, Belgium, 
and) Denmark 

China 

Russia 

Chile 

Turkey, Greece, and the Bal- 
kan States 

Italy, Switzerland, and Austria 

Spain 

Uruguay 

Cuba 


48,000,006 
17,000,000 
45,000,000 
42,000,000 


39,000,000 

26,000,000 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

21,000,000 

63,000,000 
£1,484,000,000 
Grand total, £3,050,000,000. 
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These figures are confirmed in a 
measure by an independent estimate 
by Mr. Beaumont, a prominent member 
of the London Stock Exchange, whose 
total for foreign investments is £2,750,- 
000,000. Summing up the relation of 
these investments to the total wealth of 
Great Britain, it is declared: 

The proportion of our total savings 
which is invested abroad may be ascertained 
by comparing the above figures with the 
most important estimates of the national 
capital. Mr. Money (1905) values the total 
at £11,400,000,000, but Sir R. Giffen (1906) 
quotes a considerably higher figure,—viz., 
£15,000,000,000. The recent trade boom has 
undoubtedly involved an increase of the na- 
tional capital, but to what extent it is im- 
possible to determine. Without discussing 
the accuracy of these two estimates, it is 
evident from the above figures, that some- 
where about 20 per cent. of the national 
capital has found investment abroad, and 
has contributed enormously to the develop- 
ment both of our import and our export 
trade. 


THE RATE OF DISCOUNT IN 
EUROPE. 


HE annual review published by the 


“Moniteur des Interets Matéri- 
els” on the variations in the rate of dis- 
count in Europe shows average rates 
for 1908, which are considerably below 
those of the panic year, 1907, and below 
those of 1906. The real test of the 
new conditions, it is pointed out, is 
found in the second half of 1908, when 
the effects of the advances in rates dur- 
ing the panic year were at an end. How 
these rates compare with those for the 
entire year, and the year to which it is 
necessary to go back to find rates as 
low as those of the second half of 1908, 
appears in the following table: 

Rates oF Discount 1n Evrore. 

Last year 
of rates 
as low as 
2d half 
of 1908. 
1905 
1905 
1895 
1904 
1896 
1906 
1904 
1905 


July 
to Dec., 
1908 


Place 1908 


ee 
1.76 


3.00 
4.00 
3.50 
3.00 
2.50 
3.00 
5.50 
4.00 


Amsterdam 
Berlin 

Berne 

Brussels ........350 
London. .........3.00 
SS a 
POTETSDRE o6.5.0.0.24 5.99 


WH siscdedaune 4.25 


5 
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The opinion is expressed that the 
year 1909 will show lower average rates 
than 1908. The average rate at lead- 
ing European state banks for repre- 
sentative years appears in the follow- 
ing table: 

Mean Rate or Discount 1x Evrope. 
Year. London. Berlin. Brussels. 
1899 .....3.75 " 4.98 3.91 
1900 .....3.96 5.33 4.08 
WOOL 2 BIZ 4.10 3.28 
1902 ar 3.32 3.00 
1903 3.84 3.17 
1904 4,22 3.00 
1905 3.81 3.18 
1906 5.00 3.84 
1907 6.03 4.95 
1908 4.76 3.50 


Paris. 
3.06 
3.23 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.47 
3.04 


sins ea 
agian 
iene ee 
4.27 

4.93 

ere 


THE NEW GERMAN BANK LAW. 


HE law extending the charter of 
the Imperial Bank of Germany 
for another period of ten years has 
passed the Reichstag and the full text 
is printed in the “Moniteur des Intérets 
Matériels” of March 5th last. The im- 
portant changes made in the law relate 
to the limit of circulation, the legal 
tender quality of notes, the admission 
of cheques to the assets, and the changes 
in the reserve fund. The limit of the 
authorized circulation is advanced from 
450,000,000 to 550,000,000 marks, 
with the addition of circulation which 
has fallen to the bank from the state 
banks during the last few years, which 
carries the total amount of the new limit 
to 618,771,000 marks (#147,000,000). 
An additional margin of 200,000,000 
marks is allowed, free from tax, in the 
last week of each quarter of the year. 
Notes may be issued in excess of these 
limits when fully covered by coin, but 
when not so covered must pay the spe- 
cial tax at the rate of five per cent. 
An important departure is made in 
the legal status of the notes of the bank 
and in redemption requirements. The 
language of Articles III. and IV. on 
this point is as follows: 


Articte III. The notes of the Bank of 
the Empire shall be legal means of pay- 
ment. In addition, the provisions of para- 
graph 2 of the banking law remain in force. 

Articte IV. In paragraph 18 of the 
banking law the words “German money 
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having legal circulation” shall be replaced 
by the words “German gold money.” 

The last provision places Germany 
squarely in the ranks of gold standard 
countries by providing directly for the 
redemption of the notes of the bank in 
gold, instead of merely in lawful money. 
It may be added that the present gov- 
ernor of the bank has adopted the pol- 
icy of stating the proportion of gold 
held in the reserve in each weekly 
statement, instyad of announcing it only 
once a year, as heretofore. The gold 
held on March 6th-ewas 823,797,000 
marks and the silver held was 252,027,- 
000 marks. 

The notes of the state banks are 
hereafter to be accepted by the Impe- 
rial Bank at par in cities of more than 
80,000 inhabitants, so long as they are 
promptly redeemed. The bank is also 
directed to issue its own notes in ex- 
change for those of the state banks 
when the resources of the branch at 


which they are presented will permit 
and they may be presented for immedi- 
ate redemption or re-issued to the pub- 


lie. 

Several changes are made in the law 
in order to increase the employment of 
cheques and to permit the bank to hold 
them in its assets. The policy of hold- 
ing such cheques on foreign countries 
was already adopted some time ago. It 
was one of two measures of giving flex- 
ibility to the resources of the bank, de- 
scribed elsewhere by the present writer 
as follows :* 

One of these is the accumulation of for- 
eign bills, particularly those drawn on Eng- 
land, in its portfolio. President Koch, 
discussing this policy early in December, 
1906, declared that it was the practice of 
the bank to buy these bills at times when 
they were low and te sell them later, 
when, in consequence of the higher rate of 
exchange, there might otherwise be danger 
of gold exports. ‘The other measure is that 
known in England as “borrowing from the 
market.” This process consists in offer- 
ing treasury bills for re-discount in’ the 
open tmarket, thereby absorbing surplus 
cash and preventing a too rapid fall in the 
open market rate of discount. 


Banks of 
Sons, 


*A History of Modern 
fourth edition; G. P. Putnam’s 
p. 217 


Issue, 
1909, 
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The proportion of profits allotted to 
the shareholders, which was only one- 
quarter of what remained after their 
first dividend of three and one-half per 
cent., is not changed in the new law. 
The proportion of excess profits added 
to the reserve is now fixed at ten per 
cent. It was fixed by the old law at 
twenty per cent. until the fund should 
attain 60,000,000 marks, which has 
been exceeded. 


BANKING REFORM IN ENGLAND. 


HE committee which was appoint- 
ed nearly a year ago by the 
London Chamber of Commerce to re- 
port on reforms in the banking system 
of England have finally made a report 
which embodies a number of plans 
which have been suggested from time to 
time for strengthening the position of 
the Bank of England and of the joint- 
stock banks. The general scope of the 
report is summed up thus in the “Lon- 
don Economist” of March 6 last: 

The report begins by endorsing the reso- 
lution that “the constant fluctuations in the 
Bank of England rate are injurious to 
trade,” and adds that “no argument is re- 
quired to show that in proportion as the 
stock of gold is increased, so will be de- 
creased the necessity for changes in the 
rate.” But this appears to overlook the 
fact that London, as the only free market 
for gold in the world, must in a crisis 
move its rates up and down oftener than 
sluggish markets which do no business. The 
report then suggests various ways of in- 
creasing our gold reserve. These proposals 
may be summarized as follows:—(1) More 
information as to the position of the Bank 
of Eng'and and joint-stock banks; (2) a 
Government reserve against Post Office de- 
posits; (3) the issue of £1 notes; (4) the 
appointment of a committee to consider 
how far the Bank Charter should be re- 
vised in 1911; (5) the emergency issue of 
notes under taxation; (6) the retention of 
a part of the fiduciary issue for times of 
emergency. ‘There seems to be a_ strong 
body of opinion in favor of more informa- 
tion, and the joint-stock banks are already 
moving in the right direction. ‘The scheme 
of £1 notes is Lord Goschen’s, and pro- 
poses that after a certain point—£38,000,- 
000 was his figure—the Bank might issue 
these small notes at the rate of four on 
gold to one on securities. ‘The emergency 
issue comes from Germany, where it does 
not really work in the way that was in- 
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tended. In Germany the fiduciary issue is 
increased whenever the rate of interest is 
so high as to make it worth the Reichs- 
bank's while to pay the five per cent. tax, 
and the committee apparently realize this 
weakness, for they add that the rate of 
taxation must be “neither so high as to 
make the permission inoperative, nor so 
low as to encourage speculation up to it.” 
‘Lhis guarded statement, borrowed from 
Lord Goschen, covers, we should imagine, 
some pretty wide differences of opinion in- 
side the Committee itself. If taxed notes 
are to be the normal accompaniment of 
dear money, then speculation will be en- 
couraged; if they are to be reserved for 
some tremendous crisis, then the suspension 
of the Bank Act would seem to be the sole 
remedy. But the proposal that will attract 
most attention is a specious scheme for 
saving part of the fiduciary issue in times 
of cheap money for use in times of dear 
money. At present the Bank may issue ap- 
proximately eighteen and a half millions of 
notes against security, of which over £11,- 
000,000 are a book debt of the Government’s 
At present this right is always used to the 
full, but the committee proposes taat the 
Bank should hold part of its fiduciary issue 
in reserve, substituting gold for securities. 
This proposal goes to the heart of the old 
controversy. “Who shall bear the cost?” 
The joint-stock banks are unwilling, and 
so is the Bank of England. ‘he taxpayers 
have nothing to spare. The committee, 
without saying so in words, advise that the 
extra cost should be shared between the 
Bank and the taxpayer, the joint-stock 
bank contributing nothing. 


SECURITY MARKET IN 
ITALY. 


THE 


HE Italian stock exchanges suf- 
fered, like those of other coun- 

tries, a decline in values during 1908 
as compared with the close of 1907. 
A computation made regularly — by 
“l’Economista dell’ Italia Moderna” of 
the principal securities dealt in on the 
Italian exchanges to the nominal value 
of 2,679,279,000 lire (517,000,000), 
shows a shrinkage of about 217,000,000 
lire ($41,900,000) during the year. 
The market value on December 31, 
1907, was 3,570,766,000 lire, while it 
stood on December 31, 1908, at 3,353,- 
275,000 lire. The shrinkage, therefore, 
during 1908 was about six per cent. It 
affected practically all classes of  se- 
curities except real estate, which 
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showed an improvement from 153,793,- 
000 lire to 164,005,000 lire. Among 
the classes of securities showing de- 
clines were banking enterprises, from 
823,920,000 lire to 801,000,000 lire; 
mining and metal companies, from 437,- 
224,000 lire to 362,000,000 lire; gas and 
electricity, from 243,084,000 lire to 
231,000,000 lire; chemical products, 
from 125,235,000 lire to 98,000,000 
lire; textile and lace mills, from 299,- 
813,000 lire to 280,000,000 lire. 


THE BERLIN BANKS IN 1908. 


HE annual survey of the opera- 
tions of the nine principal banks 

of Berlin, which is reproduced by 
“L’Economiste Europeen” of March 12, 
shows only a trifling improvement in 
1908 over 1907. The total net profits 
of the banks were 122,200,000 marks 
(#29,200,000), which was an increase 
of only 860,000 marks over 1907. The 
largest increase was at the Disconto- 
Gesellschaft, where the amount was 
1,110,000 marks and afforded profits 
in 1908 of 20,070,000 marks. The 
profits of the Deutsche Bank were 30,- 
670,000 marks, an increase of 350,000 
marks over 1907. The profits of the 
Dresdner Bank were 19,290,000 marks, 
which was a loss of 210,000 marks. All 
the banks, however, paid the same divi- 
dends as in 1907 except the Dresdner, 
which raised its rate from seven to 
seven and one-half per cent. The rate 
paid by the Deutsche Bank was twelve 
per cent. and by the Disconto-Gesell- 
schaft nine per cent. The total liabili- 
ties of the nine banks, apart from cap- 
ital and surplus, increased from 4,512,- 
700,000 marks in 1907 to 4,658,100,000 
marks (4$1,106,000,000) in 1908. The 


assets quickly realizable increased from 
2,905,900,000 marks in 1907 to 3,104,- 


100,000 marks in 1908. The items for 
1908 included acceptances, 508,500,000 
marks; commercial paper, 1,454,300,- 
000 marks; advances on securities (re- 
ports), 819,700,000 marks; and securi- 
ties, 821,500,000 marks. The largest 
increase was in reports, which in 1907 
were 674,700,000 marks. 
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THE BANK OF SPAIN IN 1908. 


HE annual report of the Bank of 
Spain for 1908 does not show 
radical changes of policy or in charac- 
ter of business during the year. The 
circulation was increased temporarily 
by the operations required for the with- 
drawal from circulation of the fraud- 
ulent five-peseta pieces. The total 
amount of notes outstanding mounted 
for a time to 1,700,000,000  pesetas, 
but was reduced on December 31st 
to 1,642,000,000 pesetas ($#317,000,- 
000). This was an increase of 85,000,- 
000 pesetas over the circulation at the 
close of 1907, and would have been a 
very unfavorable development but for 
the special reason assigned. 

The movement of accounts into and 
from the bank did not show any net 
increase except through government 
transactions. The volume of commer- 
cial discounts during the year showed, 
however, an increase of 125,482,000 
pesetas ($2 t,250,000)—from 983,784,- 
000 pesetas at the close of 1907 to 
1,109,266,000 pesetas at the close of 
1908. The profits of the bank were 
60,539,106 pesetas, an increase of 
2,278,869 pesetas over 1907, but costs 
of administration, which were 19,076,- 


598 pesetas, showed an increase of 


1,707,439 pesetas. The amount applied 
to dividends was 29,250,000 pesetas. 


THE PROPOSED BANK OF HUN- 
GARY. 


HE question of an independent 
Hungarian bank of issue has 
reached an acute stage, in spite of the 
strong opposition of leading economists 
and financiers. Kossuth, the Hunga- 
rian Minister, has recently declared 
that he was not opposed in principle 
to the project of a separate bank. The 
Parliamentary committee on the subject 
has already received an elaborate re- 
port which concludes that the privilege 
of the Austro-Hungarian Bank, which 
expires December 31, 1910, should not 
be renewed in its present form and that 
the government should present sooner 
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or later a measure providing for the 
creation of an independent Hungarian 
bank. The report advises that the 
Chambers approve the negotiations en- 
tered into at Vienna with a view to har- 
mony between the future Bank of Hun- 
gary and the Bank of Austria. If these 
negotiations fail to bring about an 
agreement, however, it is advised that 
this should not prevent the creation of 
an independent Hungarian bank. Ac- 
cording to the Vienna correspondent 
of “L’Eccnomiste Europeen,” in its is- 
sue of March 12 last, this report has 
been printed and distributed to mem- 
bers of the Chamber, but the govern- 
ment has demanded of the Chambers 
not to take it up for discussion while 
the matter is still under negotiation 
with the Austrian Government. The 
government even refuses before the 
conclusion of these negotiations to re- 
veal their results to the Chambers. 


BANKING PROGRESS IN FRANCE. 


A CONSIDERABLE increase in the 

resources of the five big French 
joint-stock banks is shown in the semi- 
annual summary made by M. Edmond 
Théry, editor of “L’Economiste Euro- 
péen” in the issue of February 26th 
last. It appears that from December 
31, 1907, to December 30, 1908, cash 
on hand or on deposit increased from 
329,200,000 frances to 407,200,000 
frances; commercial assets, from 2,413,- 
800,000 franes to 2,722,100,000 franes ; 
debtor current accounts, from 1,203,- 
400,000 franes to 1,226,900,000 franes; 
deposits and creditor current accounts, 
from 3,424,300,000 franes to 3,998,- 
400,000 frances. The gains are pretty 
well distributed in proportion to their 
relative resources between the Credit 
Lyonnais, the Comptoir National d’Es- 
compte, the Societe Generale, and the 
two smaller institutions. ‘The Credit 
Lyonnais, however, shows a gain of 
only 3,600,000 franes in cash, com- 
pared with the strengthening of  re- 
sources in this respect by the Comptoir 
d’Escompte, by 31,000,000 franes and 
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the Societe Generale by 23,800,000 
francs. M. Théry declares that the 
low rate of interest outside the Bank of 
France and the large amount of stocks 
carried denote an abundance of capital 
on the Paris market. He says, how- 
ever, that apart from the economic signs 
which tend to demonstrate it, the situa- 
tion of the joint-stock banks does not 
show that increase in deposits at sight 
would prove that capital has been di- 
verted from participation in enter- 
prises requiring time to seek refuge in 
temporary employment, while awaiting 
the revival of industry. On the con- 
trary, the increase of available funds at 
the banks, which was considerable dur- 
ing the closing months of 1908, arose 
almost entirely in the accounts of cor- 
respondents. This is attributable to 
two causes—first, the fall of the rate 
for money on foreign markets, in con- 
nection with the political disquiet which 
disturbed the closing months of 1908 
and provoked the return to France of 
considerable sums previously employed 
abroad; and second, the preparation for 
the important financial operations which 
awaited only a favorable occasion. 


THE FINANCIAL POLICY OF 
JAPAN. 
A® interesting summary of the steps 
taken by the Government of 
Japan to maintain its high credit and 
meet the results of the crisis of 1907 has 
been sent to THe BANKERS MAGAZINE 
by Mr. Motoshi Kato, Secretary of the 
Industrial Bank of Japan at Tokio. 
The fact has already been announced 
that Japan had decided upon a policy 
of rigid retrenchment and _ postpone- 
ment in public works, rather than to 
risk loans under unfavorable conditions. 
Mr. Kato the character of 
these arrangements substantially as fol- 
lows: 


sums up 


I. For continuing expenditures, the 
source will be sought in permanent rev- 
Expenditures which were for- 
merly met by loans have been so ar- 


enues. 
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ranged as to be defrayed from the gen- 
eral account, so that no new loans will 
be raised, except some of a special na- 
ture, like the Formosan Public Works 
Loan. 

II. All possible economy is being ef- 
fected in general expenditures, new ap- 
propriations being avdided, except for 
the most urgent purposes. 

III. In order to limit expenditure of 
a continuing nature and to adjust ex- 
yenditure to revenue, many changes 
have been made in the period allowed 
for carrying out certain objects. 

IV. In order to maintain the credit 
of government bonds and to gradually 
raise their value in the interest of the 
bondholder and to exert a wholesome 
influence upon public credit, the mini- 
mum amount of bonds to be redeemed 
annually has been fixed at 50,000,000 
yen ($25,000,000). 

V. In order to place the finances of 
the state-owned railways upon a self- 
supporting basis, the railway budget 
has been separated from the general 
account. 


The aggregate amount of profit from 
the Imperial railway during the fiscal 
year 1910 is estimated at 38,100,000 
yen. Of this sum the amount to be 
paid into the consolidation fund for 
liquidating railway loans is 29,900,000 
yen. Of the remainder of 8,100,000 
yen 600,000 yen will be carried over, 
and the balance of 7,500,000 yen will 


be devoted to construction and improve- 
ments, for which the total ultimate ex- 


penditure is estimated at 
yen. 


29,100,000 


Retrenchment under the heads of va- 
rious departments have been made to 
the amount of 5,257,673 yen ($2,600,- 
000). The bank-note circulation 
reduced during 1907 by about 
000,000 This 
strengthen the position of 


was 
100,- 
tended to 
the bank, 


but has resulted in firm rates for money 


yen. has 


and an increase in the interest rate of- 
fered to depositors. 





Milwaukee, from the Bay. 


MILWAUKEE. 


One of the Twelve Leading American Cities.— Diversity of Interests the Basis 
of Substantial Development. 


By Edward White. 


ILWAUKEE  oceupies a_ high 


place among the American cities 


of opportunity because of the great di- 


versity of its opportunities—because of 
the wide range of its possibilities. We 
see one city forging ahead by present- 
ing unusual inducements for the invest- 
ment of capital; another’s progress is 
due to the superiority of its facilities 





Bird’s Eye View South from City Hall 


as a wholesale market and manufactur- 
ing center; another great 
through the excellence of its education- 
al advantages, its encouragement of art 
and its development of science; but it 
rarely occurs that all of these essentials 
in the scheme of material progress are 
so fully afforded by any one city as 
they are by Milwaukee. 


becomes 


Milwaukee's Busiest Section. 
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MILWAUKEE CITY HALL 
One of the Finest Municipal Buildings in the West. 


Primarily, of course, Milwaukee was 
built upon the geographical economy of 
its location. While it is true that it is 
only 85 miles to the north of Chicago, 
it is still true that it is that much near- 
er to Eastern markets by water trans- 
portation and within a shorter rail haul 


of the great grain fields and lumber 


districts of the Northwest. With these 
important facts in its favor, it began 
early in its history to extend their util- 
ity by the establishment of various 
manufacturing plants in the valleys of 


the Milwaukee river and its’ branch. 
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These have grown in number and im- 
portance until the city is known 
throughout the world as a 


Great INpustTRIAL CENTER. 


erated with a total capital of $219,- 
815,097, employing 91,346 persons and 
turning out products valued at $302,- 
228,356. The value of products showed 
a slight decrease from the year 1907, 


In 1908 there were 3,845 manufac- 
turing establishments in the city, op- 


Industries. Amcunt of 


wages paid. 


Iron, steel, and heavy machinery............. $ 4,267,584 
Leather ... 3,096,000 
Packed 1,100,995 
2,988,500 
R. R. equipment and supplies 3,141,121 
Mer’s and boys’ clothing 1,815,597 
Building ... 2,223,905 
Electric and telepho 1,450,590 
Flour and feed 283,340 
Boots and shoes (factory) 1,552,100 
Agricultural implements 1,354,724 
Distilled and rectified liquors 
Women’s clothing 


Totals 


WATER TOWER PARK 


Amount of 
capital 

employed, 
= 28,751,082 
18,119,000 
7.069, 869 
49.710,000 
10,355,000 
4,850,970 
2,625,000 
3,650,000 
2,450,000 
2,680,550 
2,943,288 
2,348,000 
1,419,405 


$136,952,164 


A Spot Suggestive of Pure Water Supply. 


ar 


although there was an increase of 375 
establishments and %5,089,828 in cap- 


Value of 
the year’s 
production. 
$ 32,711,874 
25,550,000 
25,408,147 
22,704,340 
10,725,000 
10,158,170 
9,604,835 
8,271,540 
7,533,458 
7,337,000 
6,850,856 
6,420,630 
3,971,152 


$179,144,002 
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ital invested. This report, which was 
compiled by Charles W. Miller for the 
Milwaukee Sentinel, embraces 101 
leading lines of manufacture, and in- 
cludes nearly every device and appli- 
ince of the useful arts. As will be 


5. 
5, 


7 


(364.05 
7 


) 
319,891.58 


1 
17,838,994.97 


7,154,342.39 


7,950,000.00 


4,050,857.10 


4,558,300.00 
2,761,326.60 


19,197,433.02 
389,640,3 


$14,112,481.6 
7 


$89,640,3 


> 


seen by the table on page 817, nearly 60 
per cent. of the value of the products 
and more than 60 per cent. of the cap- 
ital invested are credited to 13 lines: 


50.75 
109.52 
909,52 


3.0. 


Mitwaukere’s Rank. 


16,268, 804.26 


$54,106, 


S84,106,! 


s4 


According to figures compiled by the 
writer of this article, Milwaukee is the 
seventh city in the United States in 
the value of its manufactured prod- 
ucts, although only eleventh in popula- 
tion. Since the year 1900 its output 
in all lines has nearly doubled in value, 


, 


34 
052.8 


3,784,159.86 
1,479,048 
1,016 

13,286 


q 


336 
$65,996, 148,358 


De 


a greater rate of increase than any of 
the leading cities save two—Chicago 


5 
63 


and Cleveland. 


o. 
00.00 


5 


As A WHOLESALE AND JOBBING CEN- 
TER. 


0,000.06 


220,996.4 
5,05 
66 


13,310.22 
$60,365,369.14 


$60,365.369.14 


~ 


According to figures prepared by 
Mr. Miller, the sales of Milwaukee’s 
wholesale and jobbing houses for the 
vear 1908 amounted to $416,426,788, 
the value of manufactures handled as 
jobbing to 209,001,647, and county 
produce sold by Milwaukee commission 
merchants to $89,339,597, making a 
total wholesale and jobbing business of 
$7 14,828,082, and eiving it rank as one 


120.55 


0,000.00 


,646,' 

25 

513,000.00 
14,374,25 7.83 


5 
h, 


= 
4 


) 


of the leading wholesale centers of the 
United States. 


23,900.00 
34,848.06 


3,032,12 
} ee 


26, 


STRONG As A FINANCIAL CENTER. 


33 


$19,057,348.50 
& 4,450,000.00 


) 
$33,032,127.21 


Milwaukee is known among the 
bankers of the country as one of its 
most substantial financial centers. ‘The 
reputation has not been acquired by 


Profits 


ultra conservatism, but by sound bank 
itipe methods, backed by a business com 
munity of wealth and conscience. The 
accompanying report recently prepared 


Undivided 


shows a steady increase in every item 
from 1896 to 1909: 


Discounts. 
Securiti ~ 


LIABILITIES. 


and 
and 


REMARKABLE Panic YeArR Recorp. 


By the table it will be seen that the 
increase in deposits in the thirteen 


Loans 
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years was more than 200 per cent., and 
that there was an increase of nearly 
six million dollars, or almost ten per 
cent., in the panic year of 1908. This 
showing is made by few other large 
cities in the country, and goes to- the 
credit of Milwaukee as a most wonder- 
ful achievement. It reflects the confi- 


dence of Milwaukee bsiness men in 


the city’s financial institutions. 


Panic DecuIne oF CLEARINGS. 
The following table compiled from 
the report of the Comptroller of Cur- 
rency for 1908 shows the percentage 
of the decline of clearings for the year 
ending September 30, 1908. Several 
cities, including St. Paul, Kansas City, 
Omaha, and Denver, showed slight in- 
creases, but it will be seen that of the 
cities showing a decline Milwaukee 
stands first in the matter of the lowest 
percentage: 
Percentage 
of 
Decline of 
Clearings. 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
St. Louis 
Chicago 
Grand Rapids 
Philadelphia 
Washington 
Cineinnati 
Baltimore 
Cleveland 
Louisville 
Boston P 
New Orleans 
Pittsburgh 
New York 
San Francisco 
United States 


Nor Too Many Banks. 

A feature of banking in Milwaukee 
that is indeed commendable is the small 
number of banks in the city. Although 
Milwaukee is approaching the four hun- 
dred thousand mark in population, it 
has only fourteen banks of all kinds, 
and of course all are paying institu- 
tions. The intense rivalry of some 
cities is comparatively unknown; in 
fact, there is an ever-prevailing disposi- 
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tion among the banks to be helpful to 
one another. This spirit will count for 
more in times of financial trouble than 
any other influence. Milwaukee may 
be rated as a model city in the banking 
world. 


THREE BANKS’ GAINS. 


RECENT compilation of banks and 

trust companies with deposits of 

$10,000,000 and over, shows that there 
are in the United States 151 such institu- 
tions out of the twenty thousand banks 
and trust companies in the country. Com- 
paring the gains in deposits since 1900, the 
First National Bank of Boston is found 
to stand at the head of the list, with per- 
centage of increase of 2411. 

It is a singularity that the three banks 
that show the greatest gains in deposits 
since 1900, are all named “First.” These 
are the First National Bank of Cleveland, 
whose deposits in eight years since 1900 
grew from $2,178,000 to $26,365,000, a gain 
of $24,187,090, or 1111 per cent.; the First 
Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago, which 
has made a similar gain since December, 
1903, the date of its statement, or from 
$2,344,000 to $34,915,000, a gain of $32,- 
571,000, or 1390 per cent.; and the First 
National Bank of Boston, which shows a 
gain since December, 1900, from $2,184,000 
to $54,835,000, an increase of $52,651,000, 
or 2411 per cent. 

Nothing else in the banking line ap- 
proaches the gains of these three “First” 
banking institutions. 


BURIED TREASURE UNEARTHED. 


A* associated press dispatch from 
Portland, Oregon, says that Richard 

Cornett unearthed $2,000 in gold dust 
and nuggets while spading in his potato 
patch near that city. The treasure, which 
was in a rusty tin box, is supposed to have 
been buried by an old Australian miner, 
who died in a cabin on the property over 
30 years ago. 

After the box had been found it was 
discovered that the place had been marked 
by twenty-two spikes driven in a log near- 
by. They were in a row pointing toward 
the treasure, which was just twenty-two 
feet away. 

The old miner had confided to his neigh- 
bors that he was rich, but no one believed 
him. Now that the treasure has been un- 
covered, hundreds of the residents are 
searching for more. 








WHY BANKS NEED DEPOSIT IN- 
SURANCE. 

OHN SCHUETTE, president of the 

Manitowoc (Wis.) Savings Bank con- 

tributes the following arguments in 


favor of the banks insuring their deposits: 


By the failure of but a few banks in 1907, 
the whole country was thrown into a panic 
by which, as one ex-president of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association estimates, the 
country sustained a loss of over two thous- 
and million dollars, owing to loss of confi- 
dence which paralyzed every branch of in- 
dustry. Now mark, the direct loss to de- 
positors in failed national banks was less 
thar. one million dollars, consequently, by 
safeguarding the depositors at the cost of 
only one million dollars we could have saved 
the indirect loss of two thousand million 
dollars, besides the nervous shock and worry 
to a whole nation. 

The promise of better laws, and enforce- 
ment thereof, will never prevent bank 
panics, fer it is an impossibility to so con- 
trol the 26,000 banks that no bank can fail, 
and as no one can tell which may fail, the 
people will not feel safe. 

It is about the same as lightning; 
it strikes but one in a million, many 
thousands get a nervous shock every time 
they hear and see a flash; while we cannot 
insure ourselves against this, we can 
against the panic flashes; another proof that 
better laws will not pacify the people. 

Would the people of a city feel safe where 
they carried no insurance on their buildings, 
because the city officials promised strict 
ordinances, regulations and enforcement, and 
each individual would be continually on 
guard to prevent fires? Not much; they will 
feel a continued unrest, and when only one 
house out of a thousand is on fire, they 
would like to put their houses into safety 
boxes if that could be done; and if there 
are added a few more fires, they will get 
into a panic. This would be the kind of 
confidence depositors would have in prom- 
ises of better regulations of banks. 

If the people were given an opportunity to 
vote separately on the insuring of deposits, 
not only would the depositors nearly unan- 
imously vote in favor of it, but also all 
others who sustain the greatest loss result- 
ing from bank failures. 

This has heen recognized by our politicians 
and legislators, but the’ strong prejudice 
against Bryan, who fostered the plan, and the 
influence of selfish bankers who condemned 
it, has so far influenced Congress to hesitate 
in enacting a general deposit insurance act, 


while 





and to go slow, and try first to protect only 
the poorer class by guaranteeing their de- 
posits in Postal Savings Banks. 

I could not unselfishly oppose this, were 
it not that it will only protect a small num- 
ber, and not prevent panics, while some- 
thing far better can be attained by which 
one and all can be protected and panics 
prevented. 

I am as much opposed to paternalism as 
any one; I believe in the maxim “that the 
government should not do what can be done 
as well by its citizens.”” But when there 
is a great disturbing element in our bank- 
ing system which the bankers can easily 
remedy and fail to do so, and when even 
the most influential oppose remedial measures 
offered, then they have no reason to com- 
plain if the government steps in and per- 
forms its duties as prescribed by the con- 
stitution, which declares that it will pro- 
tect and promote the general welfare of its 
people. 


SMALL BANK ACCOUNTS. 


ECENTLY several of the up-town 
banks of New York city announced 
that a charge of $1 per month would 

be made on checking accounts which fell 
below $200. This decision has met with 
opposition and harsh criticism and has even 
been discussed editorially by the news- 
papers. The following letter addressed to 
the Editor of Tur New York Times by one 
who signs himself “Fair Play” may help to 
a better understanding of the position as- 
sumed by the banks: 

With reference to your 
question of banks charging their 
$1 per month when the account averages 
under $200, is it fair to criticise a bank 
for discontinuing that part of its business 
which shows a loss? 

Membership of these banks in the New 
York Clearing-House, which membership is 
an added protection to depositors, requires 
them to keep twenty-five per cent. cash 
reserve in their vault. This means that on 
every $100 of deposits there remains but $75 
to loan. By custom they must furnish pass- 
book, check books, deposit postage, 
ete., free of charge—all to be paid for out 
of the interest of $75, to say nothing of 
rent, clerk hire, taxes, dangers of forgery, 
accidental overpayment of small accounts, 
etc. 

Many 
they call 


editorial on the 
customers 


slips, 


criticise what 
of bank clerks, 
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people are quick to 
the small salaries 
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facilities and 
bank free of 


to expect all the 
modern 


yet seem 
conveniences of the 
charge. 
The 
account can well 


person that honestly needs a bank 
afford to pay $1 per month 
when his under $200, and those 
that have hecn keeping all over $50 or $100 
ina hank to get the interest while 
using a commercial bank as a convenience 
will merely have to readjust their account. 
I think you will find that any bank will be 
entirely willing to keep an account on which 
it can come out even, but to expect it to 
conduct an account at a loss in the hope 
that the depositor may some day be rich 
and allow it to make money on his account 
if he does not go to another bank by then 
is manifestly unfair 


average is 


savings 


OUR PREPOSTEROUS BANK-NOTE 
Wall 


SYSTEM. 
7 
of April 6, has 


Strect issue 
a bond-secured 


about 


Journal in’ its 
this to say 
currency: 


The last monthly statement by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency on the condition of 
the national bank-note circulation throws a 
lurid light upon the operation of our bond- 
secured note system. With money going 
begging in New York at less than two per 
cent., with gold exports drawing away the 
surplus of currency even under a discount 
rate of two and a half per cent. at the Bank 
of England, and with bank officers racking 
their brains to find a means to make profit- 
able use of surplus deposits, our beautiful 
system of bank note issue has resulted in 
an expansion of $10,553,505 in bond-secured 
notes in a single month, 

To the uninitiated, and even to one who 
understands the defects of the system, this 
sudden expansion under such conditions will 
probably present a mystery, The explana- 
tion, however, is not far to seek. Govern- 
ment deposit in the Treasury to 
protect) deposits of public money in the 
banks dropped within the month from about 
$64,000,000 to $54,000,000, as the result of 
the call by the Treasury for the surrender of 
the deposits. The banks did not want to 
part with the bonds. Therefore, without 
regard to the demand for currency, they 
calmly $10,000,000 in bonds 
released 
circulation. 

If it had been the 
of the Treasury to 
market check gold exports by with- 
money from circulation, his pur- 
have been defeated by the issue 
bonds re- 


bonds on 


transferred the 
against deposits to the account of 
intent of the Secretary 
tighten up the money 
and 
drawing 
would 
or new 


pose 
against the 
leased The actual situation is even 
Since the Secretary of the 


bank notes 
worse, 
Treasury is re- 
large deficit, to 
once the currency with- 
Thus, the volume 
of circulation is not only not reduced by the 
reduction of deposits in the banks, but a 
new inflation of useless bank notes is super- 
idle currency already 


quired, as the result of a 
pay out almost at 


drawn from the banks. 


idded to the mass of 
in the market. 


BANKERS 


MAGAZINE. 


One of the proofs that the present circu- 
lation is ridiculously redundant is the rapid- 
ity with which bank notes pile up in the 
rreasury cash for retirement, even under 
the extremely ‘slow and ineffective system 
provided by the national banking law. Sec- 
retary Cortelyou was nearly swamped with 
this influx of bank notes last summer, when 
the maximum in the Treasury cash reached 
about $67,000,000. The employment of an 
extra force and persistent work has reduced 
the amount at the present time to about 
$22,000,000, but the extent of the influx may 
be judged by the fact that the notes re- 
deemed and retired since the beginning of 
the fiscal year on July 1 last, have reached 
$77,870,485. 

This is 
demptions, 


current re- 
back to the 
of notes 

1908, to 


entirely apart from 
where the notes go 
banks for reissue. The volume 
received in this way from July 1, 
April 2, 1909, was $321,787,628. 


BANK NOTE REDEMPTION. 


N April 1 the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency put into effect a plan whereby 
the banks whose five per cent. re- 

demption fund is good for the redemp- 
tions as they come in, will have their new 
notes shipped to them the day the old 
notes are redeemed, instead of waiting for 
a week or ten days, or even longer, as 
under the old plan. ‘The old method of re- 
demption of bank notes is cumbersome and 
full of delays, and has been a source of 
irritation to the banks for many years. 
Under the plan which went into effect 
the Ist of April, the new notes will be 
shipped to those banks whose redemption 
notes 


is good, as soon as the old 
the Comptroller of the 
The redemption agency of the 
'Treasurer’s office will simply send to the 


fund 
are received by 
Currency. 


Comptroller of the Currency direct, a list 
of the banks whose notes have been re- 
deemed that day, and are entitled to re- 
ceive new notes, and the Comptroller will, 
division, ship the new 
The long processes 


through his issue 
circulation immediately. 
incident of redemption in the various di- 
visions will, of course, follow after the 
notes have been shipped. 

The only delay in the redemption of na- 
tional bank notes which affects the interests 
of the banks is that between the time of 
shipment of lawful money by them to re- 
imburse the redemption fund, and the re- 
ceipt by them of the new notes in place 
of those redeemed. ‘Through the new plan 
this time will be reduced by a week or fen 
days, which will be a very material saving 
to the banks. 

















N the century that has passed, the development of North America has, on’ the whole, pro- 
ceeded faster than the development of South America: but in the century that has now 
opened I believe that no other part of the world will see such extraordinary development 
in wealth, in population, in ail that makes for progress, xs will be seen from the northern 


boundary of Mexico through all Central and South America. 


Theodore 


li oose re It. 


WHAT IS BEING DONE IN MEXICO. 


RESIDENT DIAZ, of Mexico, in his 
recent message to Congress, referred 

at some length to the internal im- 
provements which have been made or are 
now under way in the Republic. 
parts of the message as follows: 


We give 


IMPROVEMENTS AT THE CapiImrat. 


With a 
southern 
continued 
Avenida 
nue, and in 
has been 


view to the improvement of the 
portion of the capital, work has 

on the opening and alignment of 
Netzahualcoyotl, formerly 22d ave- 
the prosecution of this work it 
necessary to buy fifteen houses 
at a cost of a little more than $77,000. 

In the works for the sanitation of the 
capital, 2000 meters of main sewers and 
more than eight thousand meters of lateral 
sewers have been laid and for the purpose 
ef flushing them 75-centimeter iron’ pipes, 
aggregating one kilometer in length, have 
been provided. 

Asphalt pavement has been laid in forty- 
nine streets with an aggregate area of more 
than 83,000 square meters, and twenty 
streets have been provided with cement 
sidewalks aggregating more than 11,000 
square meters, 

In the outskirts of the 
ment, of a total area of thirty-three 
sand square meters, has been laid. 

Gardens have been laid out in the squares 
of La Ciudadela, Santa Catarina, San Se- 
bastian and San Lucas and at the intersec- 
tion of Chapultepee and Guaymas avenues. 
The capital is at present embellished by 
forty-four public gardens, of an aggregate 
area of 250,000 square meters. 


city, cobble pave- 


thou- 


Roap Improvement. 
two sections of the Paseo de la 
their respective glorictas, hav- 
area of nearly $2,500 
been laid with asphalt- 


The first 
Reforma and 
ing an aggregate 
square meters, have 
oleum. 

On the Tlalpam 
sprinkling the surface 
tried for the first time in 
countries it is regarded as an 
method of conservation. 


road, the system of 
with oif has been 
Mexico; in other 
efficacious 


TeterHone Lines 1x Tepic. 


In the Territory of Tepic, seven new tele 
Phone lines have been strung, making 
tctal of thirty-five in addition three lines 
at the capital of the territory. 


NEw 


The building 
Lopez Cotilla”’ 


Scnuoor Bvitpincs. 


erected for the 
superior primary sc 
cently erected at Mixcoac, is now in 
and as the adaptation of a building bought 
at Tacubaya for the accommodation of the 
“Guillermo Prieto’ superior primary school 
has been completed. there are at present in 
large superior primary schools be- 
the nation. In addition, seven- 
buildings have erected and 
utilized for primary sc! 


use, 


use seven 
longing to 
teen other 
are being 


been 
ools 
New Iwpvstriat Scoot. 
To-day have been 
tre first superior primary i 
established in Mexico in the “Pablo Moreno” 
superior primary her 
rupils will receive sim 
ing course of their 
such instruction as 
teke up an industrial 
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industrial s 
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Itaneously th 
elementary educat 

may enable 

career 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN NATIONAL 


New roofs have been provided for 
departments of the lateral aisk 
National Library with a view 
stailation of additional rooms; in 
metallic shelves, with capacity 
theusand volumes, have been 
complete renovation of the tl 
tvres of the library has 
taken, as, owing to their great 
Were a menace to the safety 
Metallic shelves are also being 
the library of the National 


ulse 


museum 


Screntiric Expevrrions. 


Among the more noteworthy scier 

peditions effected in months, sp 
mention made of that undert 
by the Pathological Institute in further 
of the investigations which it is conduc 
in the portion of the 


recent 


should be 
southern republic 
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Corner Ave. San Francisco and San Juan de Letran 
CITY OF MEXICO 
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Reserve Fund - . 
Deposits - -= = = 

BRANCHES :—Parral and Oaxaca. 
throughout Mexico. 


GEO. I. HAM, President 
IRABRISCO, Asst. to President 


Agents throughout the Republic of Mexico. 
all the principal cities of the United States, Canada, Cuba and Europe. 
Member American Bankers’ Association. 


M. ELSASSER, ist Vice-President 
JOHN T. JUDD, 2d Vice-President 


$2,000,000.00 
640,000.00 
7,584,655.93 


Correspondents in 
Special facilities for collections 


H,. J. MORDEN and G. K. STEWART, Managers 


to the “pinto’’ malady; and the archaeolog- 
ica) exploration of the ruins situated in the 
seutheast of the state of Chiapas. The re- 
sult of this latter expedition has been the 
transfer to the National museum from the 
temples situated near the Usumacinta river, 
of the panel that completes the famous 
Cross of Palenque. 


WHAT BRAZIL NEEDS. 
ONSUL J. W. O'HARA, of Santos, 
Says: 
One of the greatest needs in developing a 
trade with this country (Brazil) is a reliable 


Federal Banking Co. 


OF MEXICO CITY 


1A SAN FRANCISCO NO. 15 


$250,000.00 CAPITAL 


Banking matters and col- 
lections attended to in every 
section of the Republic of 
Mexico. 

Correspondence — solicited 
with a view to Banking re- 
lations. 


OFFICERS 


. R. CRUMP, President 
J. H. CHRISTEN, Vice-President 
LOUIS J. LOUBENS, Vice-President 
Wm. E. POWELL, Manager 


MEMBER AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Principal Correspondents 


The Liberty National Bank, New York 
The Union Nat’l Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 
Comptoir National d’Escompte, De Paris 
The Union Discount Co. of London, Ltd. 
Dresdner Bank, Berlin, Germany 


American banking house. Such an institu- 
tion would not only be of advantage to the 
exporter and importer, but if properly man- 
aged would be a good investment for Amer- 
ican capital. 

About $14,000,000 worth of coffee was in- 
voiced from this consulate and shipped to 
the United States during the months of 
October, November, and December, 1998, 
and every dollar of this vast sum paid 
tribute to European banks and bankers. If 
an American banking house were located in 
this city, there is no doubt but that it would 
secure its fair proportion of the business 
and at the same time be of great service to 
Americans doing business with the people 
of this country in the matters of arranging 
credits, discounts, and collections. 

A line of steamers flying the American 
flag, with first-class accommodations for 
passengers, making the trip from New York 
to the River Plate, stopping at the most 
important ports of Brazil, would not only 
be of great convenience but the greatest 
advertisement the United States could have. 
Such a line would improve the mail and pas- 
senger service between the two countries, 
would give an opportunity to the people of 
the United States to visit South America 
with ease and comfort without the necessity 
of traveling via Europe, and would turn 
the tide of travel from this country to New 
York instead of to Europe and, most of all, 
such a line would inspire confidence. There 
has heen but one American merchant ship 
in ths port in a year—a sailing vessel in 
distress, 


THE OLD AND THE NEW PERU. 


A Story of the Ancient Inheritance and the 
Modern Growth and Enterprise of 
a Great Nation. 


NDER this title a new book on Peru 

has just published by Messrs. 

George Barre & Sons of Philadelphi:. 
The author, Marie Robinson Wright, has also 
written similar works treating of “Pictur- 
esque Mexico,” “The New Brazil,’ ‘The 
Republic of Chili,” “Bolivia,” ete. She is 
a member of the Geographical Society of 
America, Geographical Society of Brazil, 
Historical and Scientific Institute of Sao 
Paulo, and the Geographical Society of La 


been 





LATIN AMERICA. 


Banco Populer, Lima. 


Paz. She has travelled for fifteen years in) with between 300 and 400 illustrations, 
the Latin-American countries. showing the ancient ruins, interesting types 

The volume is a magnificent quarto, of people, scenery of the country, views of 
printed on heavy paper, and embellished modern buildings, streets, ete. 
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R. L. BONNET, 
President and Manager 
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Vice-President. 
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Cashier, 


eon, Coahuila, 


The American Bank of Torreon, S.A.°°"’ meee: 


Capital, $100,000 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, $60,000 


Deposits, $200,000 


Correspondents.—New York, Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne; Mexico City, U. S. Banking Co. 


Collections and Banking Matters Given Prompt Attention. 


A land of great antiquity, of fascinating 
romance and marvellous tradition, Peru is 
one of the most interesting of the South 
American nations. Indeed, it has been so 
interesting on account of its antiquity and 
romance, that the modern progress of the 
country has hardly received the attention it 
deserves. 

While the present volume treats quite ex- 
tensively with the “Old Peru,” it also aims 
to give a faithful description of the prog- 
ress and development that are evident in 


Correspondence Invited. 


every feature of the national life as re- 
fiected in the social, political, industrial and 
commercial institutions of the “New Peru.” 

The introduction to this work declares 
that “The prospercus future of Peru is 
assured by the patriotism, energy and en- 
terprise that are apparent in every feature 
of the national life, and it is certain that 
the present century will see the wealth and 
greatness of the country increased beyond 
anything dreamed of in the days of the 
Incas and the viceroys.” 


Lima Savings Bank. 





LATIN 


The chapters dealing with Peru's ancient 
civilization, the antique monuments and the 
conquest by Pizarro, have all the charms 
of romantic history, while the description 
of the reign of the viceroys and the in- 
auguration of a republican form of govern- 
ment mark the progress to the adoption of 
modern pelitical ideas. 

The natural resources of the country are 
fully deseribed, and its financial, commer- 


Street Scene, Arequipa. 


cial and manufacturing progress set forth 
attractively and accurately. 

We have been for some time pointing out 
to Americans the advantage of gaining a 
closer acquaintance with the peoples and 
countries of Latin America. “Old and New 
Peru” contains a history and description 
of a most interesting people and a country 
rich in the materials constituting natural 
wealth. To know Peru better will be profit- 
able to American bankers and business men. 
To gain that knowledge through this beau- 
tiful and delightful book will afford a rare 
pleasure. 


TRADE WITH LATIN AMERICA 
IN 1908. 


| atta from the United States to 
Latin America for the calendar year 
1908 show a fall of about $44,000,000 
from the figures for 1907 and of about 
$20,000,000 from the figures for 1906. Sales 
to Central America show a shrinkage of 
some $4,000,000, and sales to Mexico fell off 
about $21,000,000. Cuba’s purchases show 
a reduction of $10,000,000, and sales _ to 
South America fell off by about $9,000,000. 
Four of our sister republics show increased 
purchases, and sixteen show reduction. 

It is difficult to analyze satisfactorily this 
shrinkage in sales. ‘The general trade de- 
pression throughout the world accounts for 
a part but not for all of it. That de- 
pression does not adequately explain a loss 
of $4,000,000 in Brazilian trade and a gain 
of $3,400,000 in sales to Argentina. It 
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830 THE 
from north of the Rio 
Grande, who are settling in states as far 
apart as Tamaulipas and Oaxaca, Chihuahua 
and Vera Cruz. Immigration, of the right 
sort, of men who will add to the producing 
and consuming power of the nation, is the 
prime need of Mexico to-day. Every in- 
dustry and activity in the country would 
benefit by a large immigration. The man- 
ufacturing plants of the country are in- 
creasing in  productiveness, and would 
greetly profit by an inflow of consumers, 
men of the class that has made Canada so 
busy commercially; agricultural productive- 
ness would benefit, and the exports of the 


‘homeseekers’ 


BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


nation would be greatly augumented, en- 
hancing its buying power and making up, 
in greater or less 
pression in the silver-mining industry. 
general trade and banking 
flourish with the settling on the 
thousands of intelligent small farmers. In 
1907 the United States received 1,285,000 
immigrants, and in 1908 the total was 782,- 
870, though the panic caused a large out- 
fiow of the poorer class of Europeans. By 
energetic and well-planned effort, this 
country should be divert to the 


measure, for the de- 
And 
would 
land of 


here 


able to 


shores of Mexico a part of the great stream 
of human beings coming from Europe.” 
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BANCO MERCANTIL 
TERREY. 


FY the annual meeting of the share- 
holders of the Mercantile Bank of 

Monterrey, N. L., Mexico, held on 
Marc) 14, a dividend of $250,000 was paid, 
equal to ten per cent. on the capital of 
$2,500,000. 

The balance-sheet on December 31 showed: 
deposits, $2,134,193.93; capital, $2,500,000; 
surplus and profits, $232,869.49; cash, $755,- 
427.10; total resources, $6,759,504.83. 


DE MON- 


CHIHUAHUA INVESTMENT COM- 
PANY, MEXICO. 


NE of the liveliest cities of Mexico is 
Chihuahua, the capital of the state 
of that name. It is growing rapidly 

and substantially and already has many of 
the advantages of large modern cities. 
Among the other financial institutions 
located here is the Chihuahua Investment 
Company, incorporated in 1902 to take over 
the interests owned by Wm. Dale and 
Thomas Dale, doing a business in real 


estate, mining, merchandising and banking 
under the style of Dale Bros. & Co. 
On June 30, 1908, the company reported: 


Capital 
RNIN Soci seis c crivsynncstecatece 270,000 
Undivided profits 100,360 
Deposits 
In addition to its banking business the 
Chihuahua Investment Company has_ been 


WILLIAM DALE 
President Chihuahua Investment Co. 


AMERICA. 


THOMAS DALE 


Vice-President and Treasurer Chihuahua Invest- 
ment Co. 


interested in the development of real estate 
in the Pacific Colony, one of the well-located 
and growing portions of the City of Chihua- 
hua. 

Within about a year the company moved 
into its new building, which is shown in an 
accompanying illustration. 

The president of the Chihuahua Invest- 
ment Company is Wm. Dale, and the vice- 
president and treasurer, Thos. Dale. They 
have been in Chihuahua for a quarter of a 
century, enabling them to have a good 
knowledge of investments in that part of 
Mexico. 


NEW MEXICAN AMBASSADOR. 
. F. L. de la Barra is the new 


Mexican ambassador to Washington. 

He is a small man and of slight build. 
He speaks English fluently, though with 
considerable accent. His father was an 
iliustrious character in Latin-American 
history. A Chilian by birth and a general 
in the army of that country, he rendered 
valuable service to Mexico, the land of 
his adoption, where he under the 
Liberal party in the war for reform against 
the Clerical party, and also in the war of 
French interference. 

Mexico City is the birthplace of Senor 
de la Barra. He is a graduate of the 
School of Laws in that city. In diplomacy 
he has now come to be recognized as one 
of the foremost members of that profession 
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FRANCISCO L. de la BARRA 
Mexican Ambassador to the United States. 


(Senor de la Parra, 
bern June 16, 1863. He has had a 


country important service by his 


the youngest of the foreign 
thorough diplomatic 
negotiation of several of its treaties. 


ambassadors in this country, was 
training and has rendered his 
He occupied a 


seat in the Federal Congress between 1891 and 1896.) 


in Latin-America. He participated as a 
delegate at both the first and second Pan- 
American conferences, and was also a mem- 
ber of the Mexican delegation to the last 
conference at The Hague. As minister, he 
has represented his government at the cap- 
itals of all the South Aterican states which 
border on the Atlantic seaboard, notably at 
Buenos Ayres, and has just been raised to 
the rank of ambassador, after having suc- 
cessfully filled the position of minister plen- 
ipotentiary to Belgium and Holland, with 
residence at Brussels. 


MEXICAN QUICKSILVER DEPOSITS. 


, HE great importance of the silver in- 
dustry in Mexico and the extensive 
use of amalgamation processes in the 

recovery of this metal gives particular in- 

terest to the use of local deposits of cin- 
nabar as sources of supply to meet the 
demand for quicksilver. 


The production seems for many years 
to have been insignificant, and the result 
is a large annual importation from the 
United States. The best known deposits 





THERE ARE THREE DEPARTMENTS OF THE 


Ca. Bancaria de Obras y Bienes Raices, S. A. 


REAL EsTATE 


This department buys and 
sells all kinds of land in every 
part of the Republic—City or 
Country. Houses bought,sold 
and constructed. Rancues 
subdivided into smaller ones. 


Vv. M. Garces, Manager. 


work, makes 


PUBLIC WORKS 


This department does paving 
surveys, 
structs sewerage systems, etc. 
It has improved the Cities of 
Mexico, Puebla, Guadalajara, 
Durango and others. 


Manuel Elguero, Manager. 


BANKING 


This department finances the 
other two departments and 
does all kinds of business in 
relation to banking. 


con- 


Xavier Icaza y Landa, Mgr. 
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Compania Bancaria de Obras y Bienes Raices, Mexico 
President—F. PIMENTEL Y FAGOAGA 


ist Vice-Pres.—P. MACEDO 


are probably those in San Luis Potosi, 
Guerrero and Queretaro. 

Mining and metallurgical methods have 
been so wasteful that the real possibilities 
of the deposits are very little known, but 
it seems probable that the active develop- 
ment of the deposits and the installation 
of modern furnaces would not only result 
in cutting off much of this market for the 
United States product but would also, 
through decreased amalgamation costs, make 
profitable the working of many low grade 


silver ores that are now neglected. 


MEXICO AND THE FUTURE OF 
INVESTMENTS PLACED THERE. 


A BARTON HEPBURN, president of 
e the Chase National Bank of New 

York, while on a recreation trip in 
Mexico recently, granted an interview with 
the Monterey News in which he said: 

The business men, the financiers, 
ists, and the bankers of New York and the 
United States do not anticipate any dis- 
ruption of affairs in Mexico when President 
Diaz dies. 

Now that it is practically certain that 
President Diaz will be the chief executive 
of Mexico again after the expiration of his 
present term of office we do not in the least 
look for any disturbances of any kind that 
will result in the breaking of any financial 
ties between us. We do not believe that 
anything can happen in Mexico now, after 
she has so long enjoyed peace, and the 
prosperity and happiness that peace has 
brought to its people, that will retard in any 


capital- 


2nd Vice-Pres.—LUIS BARROSO ARIAS 


way the development of our neighbor, or in 
the least sever the present friendly relations, 
financial and otherwise, between the two 
countries. 

New York banks are not in the least ap- 
prehensive of the safety of any Mexican 
investment because of any reported 
bilities of disturbance if President 
should die. 

We consider that Mexico has long since 
learned to know the value of peace, and she 
realizes that revolution and _ strife within 
her borders will undo what has ac- 
complished. 

No, we are 
to disturb 

that the 
exercise 
any 


possi- 


Diaz 


been 


nothing will 
and we well 


confident that 
our interests, 
statesmen of the Republie 
too much good judgment to 
serious trouble to occur. 


At another 
Hepburn said: 


arise 
know 
will 
allow 


time while in Mexico Mr. 


stand well in the 
United States, and we are now the largest 
holders of them, Mexican railroad securi- 
ties, particularly since the merger, are very 
popular, I know through the great amount 
that our bank handles something of the 
stream of American money that is con- 
stantly pouring into Mexico, not only for 
paying for properties, but for payrolls, im- 
provements and development. This money 
will continue to flow South. I have been 
greatly impressed with the potential wealth 
of this country and I think more money 
will come every year for agriculture devel- 
opments. Heretofore, the greater part of 
American capital has been devoted to min- 
ing, but the richness of the soil and the 
attraction of the tropical and semi-tropical 
climate will, I am sure, attract more and 
more Americans to that branch of invest- 
ment. 


Mexican = securities 
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MEXICO’S VETERAN PRESIDENT 
+ OMMEN'TING on the approaching end 
of President Diaz’ seventh term, the 

New York 

The seventh term of 
President of the 
November 30, 
means of 


and the 
renomination 


“Sun” savs: 


General Don Porfirio 
Mexican Republic 
1910. The form 
committees in 
various states 
has been 
accepts. Again 
wishes.”’ If this 
the world 


Diaz us 
will expire on 
him by 

District 


of asking 
the Federal 
to accept another 
complied with. Again he 
he “sacrifices his personal 
comedy, 


has the appearance of a 
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knows that there are solid and supreme rea- 
sons for the long sway of Don Porfirio and 
that he may well be weary in his seventy- 
ninth year, and after a generation of unin- 
terrupted power, for the interim 1880-84, 
when in compliance with the then Consti- 
tution, he did not succeed himself, was 
nevertheless overshadowed and controlled by 
him. 

For that generation Diaz has been Mexico, 
and in that generation Mexico has become 
iu prosperous, well ordered republic. The 
old tradition of revolution has been lost. 
Prigandage and violence, the inheritance of 


The British Bank in Buenos Aires, founded in 1883. 
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We have a list 


of over one hundred correspondents in the Republic. Prompt service at lowest rates 
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A. H. McKay, President 
W. H. Webb, Manager 
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invasions and weak 
have suppressed. 
bondholder has got his interest. 
The national credit of the state has been 
established and stands high. <A great rail- 
road system has been created. Industry and 
commerce have thrived. Compulsory educa- 
tion has been enforced. 

Considering the simple wants of the 
greater part of the population, considering 
the financial, political and economic disor- 
ganization after—and before—the death of 
Juarez and his feeble successor, the present 
and now long existing peace and strength of 
the Mexican republic, the wisdom and the 
unvarying with which President 
Diaz has governed it, attest him as one of 
the greatest statesmen, judging by the fruits 
«f his statesmanship, of the nineteenth and 
the twentieth centuries. 

It has been supposed that Senor Ramon 
Corral, the Vice-President, is to be the suc- 
cessor of Diaz. Apparently, however, Don 
Porfirio will stay at the helm of things as 
long as he lives. In view of the railroads, 
which make it easy to throw troops into any 
centre of insurrection, and the settled habits 
of a generation, it is perhaps unnecessary 
to speculate upon what will happen when— 
and may it not be for many years yet— 
Don Porfirio is no longer President. 


insurrections, foreign 
central governments, 
The foreign 


been 


success 


COMMERCE OF THE GULF OF 
MEXICO. 


AS a part of the work of making the 
Gulf of Mexico the great commercial 


highway of America, both Mexico 
and the United States are bending efforts 
toward improving its ports. Much money 
has been invested and great things accom- 
plished in improving the shipping facili- 
ties at Vera Cruz. ‘Tampico, Coatzacoalcos, 
New Orleans and Galveston, and plans for 
further improvements are under considera- 
tion. 

The rapid increase in’ the commerce 
passing through the port of Galveston, 
which is the third port in commercial im- 
portance in the United States, has led to 
the forming of ambitious plans which 


fK. M. Van Zandt, Jr.. V-President 
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probably will be carried through within a 
few years. The building of the jetties at 
an expense of about $6,000,000 did wonders 
for the port, but now the engineers who 
have been studying the situation and needs 
there contemplate making virtually one im- 
mense land-locked harbor of Galveston, 
Texas City and Port Bolivar. Between the 
representatives of the three cities about the 
bay perfect harmony prevails and_ this 
agreement will materially further the project 
for improvement. 

Captain Oakes, who is giving his atten- 
tion to the plans, says that, in his opinion 
Galveston will have a commerce equal to 
that of New York and that Texas City will 
before that time need yard room for 20,- 
000 freight cars. This is a very optimistic 
prediction, but few people realize how 
rapidly the commerce of the Gulf of 
Mexico is growing, and its possibilities are 
unlimited.—Merico Daily Record. 


FREE COINAGE OF SILVER IN 
MEXICO. 


HE Mexican Heratp sizes up the 
cently started agitation for the 
sumption of the free coinage 

silver in Mexico as follows: 


It is not thought 
favor of the re 
of silver by Mexican 
is advocated by certain 
republic, will materialize. 
ing men of the chamber of lines are 
in accord with thi do not ! 
lieve that at would hel; 
the silver A Mexican 
study of 


inter- 


sumption 


this is the step tl p 
industry at this time. 
made < leep 
way 


financier, who has 
this question, and who is in no 
ested in mining in Mexico, gave it as his 
opinion that no benefit would 
derived by silver producers from the resump- 
tion of free coinage, even if were 3 
probability, which it is not 

The production of silver in Mexico and 
the coinage of that metal is of small relative 


whatever 


this 
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The Italian Bank in Buenos Aires, founded in 1887. 


(By courtesy The International 


importance to the world’s production of the 
white metal,”’ he said. “Free coinage would 
have no bearing whatever on the price of 
silver if undertaken only by Mexico. That 
there is no relation between the price of 
silver and its free coinage here was shown 
in the year 1904, when Mexico adopted the 
gold standard A restriction was placed 
on coinage, but the price of silver rose ana 
maintained a higher price for several 
months than it had reached for many 
before, 

This 


months 


agitation will not) become serious. 


Bureau of the American 


Republies. ) 


Such a step on the part of the government 
would result much as has the efforts of 
Brazil to advance the price of coffee, the 
chief product of that country, as 
of Mexico. The Brazilian government be- 
lieved that by cornering coffee it could 
maintain a high price for it. Millions of 
were borrowed and spent with this 
object in view, but the price of coffee did 
not advance. The price of silver must be 
regulated by the supply and con- 
sumption or by over which 
Mexico can 


silver is 


dollars 


world’s 
other 
control. 


causes 


have no 





LATIN AMERICA. 


CROWTH OF TRADE WITH LATIN 
AMERICA. 


W: W. FINLEY, president of the 
Southern Railway, was one of the 


principal speakers at the seventh 
annual banquet of the Pittsburgh ‘Traffic 
Club held at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, on the evening of March 26. 


COPYRIGHT BY CL.NEDINST, WASHINGTON. D. C 
W. W. FINLEY 
President Southern Railway Company. 


President much of his 


Finley devoted 
speech to showing the growth of the South 
in recent years and its great resources which 
are as yet in the first stages of their de- 
velopment. 

His remarks, in part, were as follows: 


In spite of inadequate direct transporta- 
tion facilities, the trade of the United 
States with the Latin-American countries 
is growing more rapidly than our foreign 
trade as a whole. It is the most promis- 
ing export trade we have to-day, notwith- 
standing the fact that goods from the 
United States are, in many carned 
across the Atlantic to Europe and back 
again to South America. The people | of 
those countries consume large quantities 
of commodities that can advantageously’ be 
produced in the United States. There are 
opportunities in those countries for the sale 
of manufactures of iron and steel, furniture, 
cotton goods and many other articles. 

That American iron and manufac- 
turers can ‘compete successfully in the 
Latin-American markets with those of FEu- 
rope is unquestionable, and, although our 
trade with countries. is growing, I 


cases, 


steel 


those 
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believe that, if we are to realize the full 
benefit of our geographical advantage with 
relation to it, we must have direct and 
regular steamship communication, not on! 
from the North Atlantic, but also from the 
South Atlantic and Gulf While we 
may differ as to the best means of bringing 
tnis about, I think we must all 

its importance to our industrial 

mercial 


ports 


progress. 


IMPORTANCE OF ESTABLISHING 
TRADE RELATIONS WITH 
LATIN AMERICA. 


|’ the course of a speech made in the 
House of Representatives March 2, 
Hon. Charles B. Landis of Indiana 
said: 
judgment, the time has come for 
the people of the United States to make a 
specialty of Latin America. We want to 
make up our minds to get better acquainted, 
There is every evidence that such a deter- 
mination on our part would be _ heartily 
reciprocated by the people of those twenty 
republics. We not only want to get better 
acquainted with Latin America, but Latin 
America wants to get better acquainted witl 
us. We have been doing a little visiting 
on both sides. We should do more. We 
have been doing a little trading on 1 
sides. We should do more More 
want to learn’to speak the languages 
in those countries, and we want more 
them to learn: to speak our 
five per cent. of the people of the U 
States who go to Latin America speak tl 
language. It is estimated that ninety 
cent. of the Europeans who 
the language of the country. It 
geration to say that Latin America 
offers richer opportunity for ho 
bition, for skill and genius, for 
and industrial triumphs and victories 
any other part of the world. ° . 

Some people are inclined to sneer wher 
the statement is made that the trad 
Latin America is worth cultivating—is worth 
going after with American 
people do not know that those twenty 
publics are carrying on one-third of 
foreign trade of the Western Hemispher 
Listen to these figures: During the 
1907 Latin America had forei 
over $2,000,000,000 The balance 
favor Was more 
two billions of ‘trade wi 
five hundred millions. We 
three-fourths. We 
billion five hundred 

If we take South 
distinet from the 
this hemisphere, we 
woefully behind. She 
during the year 
that we got two 
millions—barely The balance 
in her favor on this small trade was about 
seventy millions Of the amount South 
America bought abroad in 1907 we furnished 
about one-eighth We should have furnished 
seven-eighths. 


In my 


language 


intellec 


ships Suc! 


than $228,000.00 


should have 
millions 
America separate and 
other Latir 
tind that 
had a 
1907 Oof 
hundred and 


one-seventh 


territory on 
we have fallen 
trade 
000 of 


foreign 
$1.500.000 
thirty-three 





THE 


GENERAL NOTES. 

—On January 25, the United States 
Banking Co., S. A., of Mexico City and 
branches reported assets of 310,902,253.32; 
o1 this sum, $2,238,764.79 was cash on hana, 


and $5,798,067.42 represented loans and dise . 


counts. 

The company has a capital stock of $2,- 
000,000 and a reserve fund of $640,000, in 
addition to undivided profits of $14,780.50 
and unpaid dividends of $122,455. 

Under the efficient management of H. J. 
Morden, the deposits have been built up 
until they will soon reach the eight million 


mark. At the time of the bank’s last re- 


port they were $7,584,655.93. 


—There are 96 students from Latin 
American countries enrolled at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania for the current year. 
They come from 22 different countries di- 
: Five are from the Argen- 
from the Bahama Islands, 
from Brazil, 2 from the 
British West Indies, 1 from Chile, 5 from 
Colombia, 5 from Costa Rica, 17 from 
Cuba, 1 from the Dominican Republic, 6 
from Ecuador, 4 from Guatemata, 1 from 
Honduras, 1 from Jamaica, 9 from Mexico, 
6 from Nicaragua, 2 from Panama, 1 from 
Paraguay, 2 from Peru, 11 from Porto 
Rico, 1 from Salvador and 1 from West 
Bermuda. 

The TLatin-Americans are in the major- 
ity and are represented in every course 
at the University of Pennsylvania. Many 
of these and students from other foreign 
lands intend to make this country their 
permanent home and have registered from 
Philadelphia. These are not included in 
the figures given, which are taken from 
the registration statistics of the various 
departments. 

Thirty-six of the Latin-Americans are in 
the dental department of the university; 
the medical department has 22; the civil 
engineering department, 12; mechanical en- 
gineering, 5: law, 5; veterinary, 5; electrical 
engineering, 3; Wharton School, 1; summer 
school, 3; architecture, 2; biology, 1, and 
arts, J. 


vided as follows: 
tine Republic, 1 
1 from Bolivia, 17 


—The last available report of the Banco 
de Tabasco, S. A., of San Juan Bautista, 
Mexico, shows that the total deposits are 
now $81,545.54, while the surplus is given 
as $59,664.91 and the capital $1,000,000. 


—A. Barton Hepurn, president of the 
Chase National Bank of New York, while 
on a visit to Mexico quite recently, gave 
an interview in which he said: 

Mexican securities stand well in the 
United States and we are now the largest 
holders of them. Mexican railroad securi- 
ties, particularly since the merger, are very 
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know, through the great amount 
that our bank handles, something of the 
stream of American money that is 
stantly pouring into Mexico, not only to 
pay for properties, but for pay rolls, im- 
provements and developments, and_ this 
money will continue to flow south. I have 
been greatly impressed with the potential 
wealth of this country, and I think more 
money will come every year for agricul- 
tural development. Heretofore the greater 
part of American capital has devoted 
to mining, but the richness of the soil and 
the attractions of the tropical and semi- 
tropical climate will, I am sure, attract 
more and more Americans to that braneh of 
investment 


popular I 


Ccon- 


been 


At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the Banco Internacional e Hipotecario de 
Mexico, Mexico City, held March 30, the 
following directors were elected: Richard 
Honey, Julio M. Limantour, Porfirio Diaz, 
Jr. Andres Aldasoro, Emilio  Faruo, 
Thomas P. Honey, H. E. Brooke, Richard 
Honey, Jr. and J. VY. Burgos. 

A dividend of eight per cent. upon gross 
profits of $552,824 was also declared. 'The 
bank’s reserve now amounts to $589,000. 


Y 
®. m 


Mais Isis 


Glimpse of an Independence Day Parade, City 
of Mexico. 
(The building shown is the office of the American 
Surety Company, decorated with tlowers. 





MASSACHUSETTS’ NEW 


ON. ARTHUR B. CHAPIN, former- 
ly State ‘Treasurer, has been ap- 
pointed Bank Commissioner for the 

State of Massachusetts, Pierre 
Jay, who resigned to become vice-president 
of the Bank of the Manhattan Co., New 
York. ‘The new Commissioner has assumed 
office. 

Mr. Chapin was born in Willimansett 
Village, Chicopee, Mass., Nov. 17, 1868, was 
educated in the Holyoke schools, prepared 
for college at Phillips Andover Academy, 
where he was graduated in 1887, entered 
Amherst College and graduated in 
1891. 

For two years he was connected with the 
Youth’s Companion, and afterwards studied 
law with his father, Judge Chapin of Hol- 
yoke, and was admitted to the Hampden 
County bar in 1895. He Holyoke’s 
City Solicitor in 1896, and was subsequently 
elected for six terms as a Re- 
publican Mayor in Holyoke, a Democratic 
city, through his personal popularity and 
public confidence in his administration. 

He has been State Treasurer of Massa- 
chusetts for five years, and for the past 
three years vice-president and a member ot 
the board of investment of the Boston Five 
Cents Bank, the second largest 
savings bank in the United States in num- 
ber of depositors. He was also a member 
ef the committee of three which suggested 
to the 1908 Legislature numerous changes 


succeeding 


was 


was 


successive 


Savings 


BANK COMMISSIONER. 


HON. ARTHUR B. CHAPIN 


Mass. Savings Bank Commissioner. 


in the savings bank laws, which were subse- 
quently adopted, 
The selection of 
Commissioner has met with general 
proval ameng the Massachusetts 
banks and trust companies. 


Bank 
ap- 
savings 


Mr. Chapin as 


AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION CHECKS NOW BEING ISSUED. 


HE first 150,006 of the American 
Bankers Association travelers’ checks 
have been received by the Bankers 

Trust Company and sent out to issuing 
banks throughout the United States. Or- 
ders for the checks are being received so 
rapidly as te severely tax the output of the 
American Bank Note Company, the en- 
gravers and printers of the checks. 

A vast amount of detailed labor has been 
necessary to bring the new Travelers’ 
Check system up to a point where delivery 
of the paper to the banks could be made. 
Extensive correspondence with some 23,000 
banks and bankers throughout the United 
States and several thousand banks of South 
America, Europe, Asia, Africa and Aus- 
tralia was necessary as preliminary to the 
inauguration of the system. In the mean- 
time the very impertant and tedious work 
of manufacturing the scientifically protect- 


ed paper and engraving the checks has pro- 
ceeded. The finished checks, serially num- 
bered and printed with the names of issuing 
banks, are delivered to the ‘Trust Company, 
an assortment of denominations is being 
forwarded under seal to the bank for which 
they were printed, with complete instruc- 
tions, list of foreign correspondents, ete. 
Orders for the checks are being filed in the 
order received, and to insure early delivery, 
bankers should order their checks at once. 

Furopean bankers are co-operating cor- 
dially with the American Bankers Associa- 
tion to make the ‘Travelers’ Checks in every 
sense international and to insure their in- 
stant success. Prominent continental bank- 
ers have expressed great satisfaction over 
the prospect of abating the annoyance 
caused by miscellaneous checks with which 
Europe has been flooded by American 
travelers. 
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HIS department is conducted in the interests of the American Institute of Banking. 
From time to time articles of special value to members of the Institute will 
appear here and it is intended to publish as much news of the various chapters as 


possible. 


It is hoped that each chapter will appoint someone whose regular duty it shall 


be to correspond with ‘Tire Bankers Macazini: for this purpose. 
Group and individual photographs of officers and members, photographs of chapter 
rooms, accounts of banquets, debates, speeches and chapter progress are desired and prac- 


tical! suggestions and discussions are solicited from all members of the Institute. 


Manu- 


scripts and photographs must reach us by the 12th of the month to be in time for the 


following month’s issue. 


THE CLERK IN THE COUNTRY BANK—HIS OPPOR- 
TUNITIES—THE POSSIBILITIES. 


By C. F. Hamsher, Cashier of the Bank of South San Francisco, South San 
Francisco, Cal. 


ANY a school boy in a country town 
has looked with longing eyes at the 
bank doors and wished he might by 

some rare chance of fortune, when his 
schooldays are ended, be called upon to 
take a position therein. 

And suppose he is? What then? The 
beginner in the country bank does not draw 
a princely salary, more frequently he hardly 
gets-enough at the start to furnish the bare 
necessities of life. He is often the janitor 
—sweeping, dusting, cleaning cuspidors, 
washing windows, emptying waste-baskets, 
starting fires and keeping them going. He 
perhaps works on the books, sorts, checks, 
balances pass books, counts and wraps coin, 
runs errands. He has to do all the little 
menial tasks that the cashier does not want 
to do. 

And in the way he performs these various 
duties is to be seen an indication of the 
way he will do his work when promotion 
comes. If he sweeps and misses the corners 
and edges so the floor looks as if be had 
stood in the middle and swung the broom 
in a circle; if he dusts in an aimless way 
only the counters, being careful not to 
move the protectograph, rulers, pads of 
blanks, ete., which are lying thereon; if he 
empties out the accumulations in the cus- 
pidors but does not thoroughly scrub them 
inside and out; if his windows are left 
streaked when washed, and only washed on 
the morning of some big celebration in 
town; if the waste-baskets are emptied only 


$40 


when no more can be added to the overflow- 
ing contents; if he never hides the coating 
of rust on the stove with an occasional 
blackening, and never empties the ash-pan 
and bucket until necessity compels—the in- 
dications are that his bookkeeping will not 
be neat and free from blots, thumb-marks, 
and erasures; his sorting of checks will 
be careless, causing annoying hunts for 
lost checks; discrepancies will be found be- 


‘ tween pass books balanced and ledgers; coin 


will be poorly wrapped; and his speed when 
sent on errands like unto the proverbial A. 
D. T. messenger. 


ENpiess OprortuUNITIES. 


The opportunities are endless, the possi- 
bilities the same, to the observing, energetic, 
ambitious boy in the country bank. 

In the very fact that his duties are so 
many and various, lies the greatest of pos- 


sibilities. Faithful in the little things, soon 
he will gradually work into the larger. An 
Irishwoman chided her son one morning for 
hurrying carelessly through his work, in 
these words: “Ah Jim, Jim, the Lord never 
puts little byes and big jobs togither. He 
gives the little byes a chance at the little 
jobs, and thim that does the little jobs 
faithful gets to be the big men that does 
the big jobs easy.” 

We have known a number of boys in 
country banks. Some have been failures; 
some have made good and received their 
reward. One had no ambition, with a fair 
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education, an average penman, and reason- 
ably good, but a little slow at figures, and 
was contented to work for  pay-day. 
Another had a_ splendid education with 
every virtue of politeness, courtesy, prompt- 
ness, accuracy, speed, and good penmanship, 
but a weakness for alcohol which was _ in- 
dulged too frequently as the salary grew. 
Another, a good penman, was accurate in 
his work, if slow, but seemed to have no 
initiative in anything, especially in looking 
for errors when out of balance—and_ he 
nearly always was. He was slouchy in ap- 
pearance and had _ periodical fits of the 
blues accompanied by a “grouch”. Another 
was handicapped by a lack of schooling, but 
had a natural faculty for making friends, 
but occasionally overdid it by “freshness,” 
was quick in his work, but spent most of 
his time loking for errors, (“haste makes 
waste”), went to the adding machine for 
the simplest sums in addition, had a beastly 
temper which always flared up when cor- 
rections were made or suggestions offered 
Still another, with only the advantage of 
common and high-school education, gave up 
a position as a teacher in a country school 
at forty dollars per month to take a posi- 
tion at thirty, because it had a promise of 
something better; was naturally slow but 
dogged in persistence and got there in the 
end, not a particularly good mixer, but well 
liked by those with whom he did become 
acquainted; an ordinary penman but very 
accurate, and managed to save some money 
even on a small salary. Another went at 
everything with a slap and a dash, dancing 
and whistling, and singing through his 
work, quick as chain lightning, a good pen- 
man, and accurate in work, but inclined to 
be careless in a good many things, thor- 
oughly liked by every one, but inclined to 
be a little short and brusque especially to 
strangers. And so on and on. 
REALIZING PossiBiLities. 

What are the characteristics of the boy 
in the country bank who will realize his op- 
portunities and take advantage of them, and 
what are the possibilities? 

The possibilities are unlimited. Certain 
is he to head a bank som2 day-—-perhaps a 
city bank, if his ambition be that way. The 
larger number of our city bankers are only 
boys from the country bank, grown up. 

The characteristics? The boy in the coun- 
try bank who is going to “make good” amt 
some day be something more than the “boy,” 
is going to be a hustler. He will get up 
in the morning full of enthusiasm, as he 
opens the bank, dusting, making fires, and 
carrying heavy books from the vault, he 
will probably be so full of energy that he 
will be whistling until the “boss” comes and 
frowns down the unseemly noise. 

He will start at each task of the morning 
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with a determination to do it now and get 
it done. He wants to know how yesterday’s 
ball games finished, but that can keep until 
evening if there is work to be done. 

If he has collections to make he wil] make 
the rounds without delay, no stopping in 
the cigar store for a smoke and causing 
wonder in the mind of some depositor who 


Cc. F. HAMSHER 


Cashier Bank of South San Francisco, South 
San Francisco, Cal. 


thinks 
around. 


“there is young Cashier standing 


They can not be very busy at the 
bank, and he must get a pretty good salary 
to smoke so many cigars.” 


He will be cheerful in his work, 


if the 
“boss” suggests a new or better way of 
doing a thing he will adopt it cheerfully, but 
he will be on the lookout for new and better 
ways himself. 

As he sorts up deposit slips and checks, 
he will notice signatures, the details of the 
items, endorsements on checks; he will learn 
many a peculiarity of each man’s business 
and get a good start towards the success- 
ful credit man. 

If he has no work of ‘his own to do, he 
will be trying to help someone else, and in- 
cidentally be learning the other fellow’s 
work, and getting ready to take his place 
if it is ever vacant. 

As he files letters he will become ac- 
customed to correct styles of correspond- 
ence, and incidentally learn a good many 
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confidential matters between customers and 
the bank. 

He will always be close-mouthed. Neither 
fire nor pestilence should ever lead him to 
betray any business secrets or confidence 
of the bank’s customers. 


Eyes OreN anno Movutu Suet. 


He will have two eyes wide open all the 
time, and he will be keenly on the alert for 
new knowledge, and two ears that uncon- 
sciously hear everything going on in his 
vicinity. If a customer asks the teller tor 
his pass-book, the “boy” will have it ready 
before the customer’s request can be re- 
peated. 

If it is one of those wearisome days dur- 
ing the planting season when no one comes 
to town, and all the work is up, he will sit 
dewn and read through the bank journals. 
Articles on “Assets Currency” or “Guaran- 
teed Deposits” may be dry reading at first, 
bit he will gradually become interested. He 
will carefully read that part of the journals 
devoted to bank advertising, for the coming 
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banker will be the one who, with sound con- 
servative ability to manage, can best ad- 
vertise a bank. 

He will not get much salary, probably, 
but he will be saving some of it. What 
many boys spend in restaurants at night, 
the “boy” will spend for books; the time 
spent by most boys in the restaurant he 
will spend in reading and study. 

He will be always on the lookout for 
newcomers in the community, and tell the 
cashier about them so that the account may 
be solicited early. He will do some “plug- 
ging” for business on his own hook, and 
take pride in every new account added. 

He wiil be the most courteous and ac- 
commodating young man in town, not su- 
percilious or stuck-up, but approachable 
and ready to make friends for himself and 
his bank. 

He will be regular in his habits, temper- 
ate in his deportment, and will get all the 
pleasure out of life than any healthy, fun- 
loving boy can get, and he will remember 
the inscription over the temple door of the 
ancients,—“To thine own self be true.” 


ON TO SEATTLE. 


Westward Ho! is the Cry for Next Month—Large Attendance Expected at 
Convention on Account of Exposition. 


HE. transcontinental railroads are mak- 

ing very favorable rates on account 

of the Institute convention June 21- 

22-23 and the Alaska-Yukon-Pacifie Ex- 
position. 

The New York and Chicago chapters are 

organizing special parties to leave about 

the middle of June and it is not unlikely 


Seattle Waterfront. 


there will be several special trains 
convention delegates and — their 
Side trips will be taken to Yel- 
lowstone National Park, etc., and it is 
probable that many of the Eastern dele- 
gates will return by way of San Francisco 
and Los Angeles or by the Canadian 
Pacific. 

George A. Jackson of the Continenta 
National Bank of Chicago is looking after 


that 
carrying 
friends, 


the Chicago arrangements and Charles F. 


Minor of the Bronx Branch of the Knick- 
erbocker ‘Trust Company, New York, has 
charge of the New York arrangements. 
W. H. Raymond, of the “Seattle Spirit,” 
furnishes us with the following interesting 
matter on the “A-Y-P” Exposition. 


Other expositions have been commemora- 
tive. The Alaska-Yukon-Pacific will be an- 
ticipative. It is not to be for the day that 
was, but for the day that is to be. It is 
to mark the first period in the era in which 
the Pacific is to be to the commerce of the 
world, what the Atlantic is and has been, 
and in the heart of the Exposition has been 
set a shaft of native gold, to the glittering 
future of the Western seas and as a symbol 
of Westward Ho. 

Seattle’s Exposition is to 
beaten way. It will show 
have been shown and which any one may 
see if he will ‘‘follow the man from Cook's,” 
but it will show them only incidentally. It 
is for the exposition of those lands that are 
little known—lands and peoples and infinite 
possibilities which the world, busy with the 
work of garnering the millions closer to its 
hand, has found no time to exploit. 

Industry and commerce combine in 
keynote, but they will be set in all the 
glamour, the color and romance of the Far 
Kast, the North and the sapphire sinks of 
Oceanica, It is a practical story Seattle 
will have to tell, but it will be told pictur- 
esquely and with illustrations strange and 
beautiful to the eve. 

The Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 


lead along no 


the things that 


the 


Exposition will 
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How Seattle Grows. 


These photographs, taken from the same spot, show the remarkable manner in which 
Seattle hills give way to modern buildings. 
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show as the world has not seen 
ready, to its remotest detail, 
June. It is in Alaska 
and the Far East that the world’s exploita- 
tion will be done from now forward; there 
will the millions poured into railroad build- 
ing and the engineering feats which have 
Placed America on the pinnacle of indus- 
trialism, be duplicated and even exceeded, 
and it is high time that those who will do 
these things and provide the millions be 
made acquainted with their field, its people 
and their requirements and _ possibilities. 
This tardy introduction Seattle has under- 
taken and the success of its undertaking is 
assured, 

The China that 
awake is making 


be such a 
and it will be 
on the first day of 


was asleep and is now 
preparations to outdo, if 
possible, her lusty, wonderful neighbor, the 
Mikado. Siam, Anam. and Burma, aroused 
by the unheard of racket of preparation 
made by their erstwhile somnolent parent, 
are also up and doing and as fully deter- 
mined to show to the world their capacity 
for its tasks. 

Uncle Sam is 
million to give to the American 
correct knowledge of the much misunder- 
stood Filipino and his tremendous capacity 
for production and industrial excellence, 
and there will be exhibits also from those 
islands neighbor to Luzon—Sumatra, and 
Java, and with them also, Ceylon and Bor- 
neo and the other spice islands of the 
Straits Settlements, with also a character- 
istic display from Singapore, and the whole 
Malay Peninsula. 

Japan's exhibit at the exposition will be 
by far the most elaborate that Nippon has 
ever made. Not since the day Uncle Sam 
quietly shook the land of the Rising Sun by 
the shoulder and wakened it from its sleep 
of ages, have the Japanese answered to the 
industrial cali as they have answered to the 
invitation of Seattle. 

Not only the commercial life of Japan is 
to be shown, but the home life of its people, 
their daily habit of life and dress—the way 
they are to-day, the way they were a hun- 
ered years. ago, when the Samurai lorded 
it over all the land and the man of’ business 
and affairs commercial ranked with the 
scullion and the petty thief. Japan does not 
plan to show only the great things it has 
to-day, but its whole romantic, startling 
story. 

The exposition is now eighty-five per cent. 
complete, and what work remains to be done 
is being rushed through every day. It has 
been advertised as the “Fair that will be 
ready,’’ and when the gates swing open it 
will surely have won the right to this title. 


quarter of a 
people a 


spending a 


CONVENTION ANNOUNCEMENT. 
By President Franklin L. Johnson. 
Convention will be held 


Every chapter is 
once to send 


HE Seattle 
June 21, 22 and 23. 
urged to take steps at 
delegation. 

who have attended the Institute 
realize their educational value. 
offers Institute men of the 
west greater educational 
any previous one. The 


a full 

Those 
Conventions 
This convention 
east and middle 
opportunities than 
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Institute man who does not attend will miss 
an important benefit of Institute member- 
ship. 

The western chapters will have large dele- 
gations. If the western’ representatives, 
whom we have met at previous conventions, 
can be considered a fair average of our 
brethren on the Pacific Coast, it will be an 
education to us all to meet them in a week's 
work and play. 

This being the first opportunity which the 
West has had to entertain a convention, it 
is proposed to give the West a larger share 
of the programme than _ heretofore, The 
West has been given a prominent place on 
the convention committees, and we shall ex- 
pect to see the best convention which the 
Institute has held. 

Following are the 
of the convention: 


committees in charge 

Committee on Programme: Leroy H. 
Civille, chairman, First National Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; T. R. Durham, Chattanooga 
Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. G. 
Sonneborn, Ninth National Bank, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Victor L. Bernard, Whitney-Cen- 
tral National Bank, New Orleans, La.; E. K. 
Reiley, Puget Sound National Bank, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Committee on Debate: W. H. Farr, chair- 
man, Peoples State Bank, Detroit, Mich.; 
H. R. Ross, First National Bank, Chicago, 
Ill.; F. L. Nied, Rochester Savings Bank, 
Rochester, N. Y.; F. M. Cerini, Oakland 
Bank of Savings, Oakland, Cal.; C. R. Har- 
ris, Scandinavian American Bank, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Committee on Transportation: G. A. Jack- 
son, chairman, Continental National Bank, 
Chicago, Ill; Chas. F. Minor, Knickerbocker 
Trust Company, Bronx Branch, New York; 
John G. Maclean, Security National Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; L, H. Woolfolk, Scand- 
inavian American Bank, Seattle, Wash.; 
Edmund S. Wolfe, American National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 


TRANSPORTATION NOTICE. 


To the members of all Eastern Chapters 
and Friends :— 

Arrangements have just been completed 
with the New York Central Lines to op- 
erate a special train from New York to 
Seattle as a second section of the train 
carrying the Western delegation. 

The special will be a counterpart of the 
famous “Lake Shore Limited,” with buffet, 
library, smoking car, dining car, Pullman 
standard sleeping cars and compartment 
observation car, and will be operated on 
the following schedule:— 

TUESDAY, JUNE 15th. 

. New York, Grand Central Sta- 

tion 

*, Albany 

Utica 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 16th. 
,. Syracuse 
,, Cleveland, via Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Ry 
Toledo 


Chicago 
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New leave as fol- 


lows:— 


England delegation 
TUESDAY, JUNE 
Ly. Boston, via Boston & 
Railroad 
Lv. Worcester 
Lv. Springfield 
Lv. Pittsfield 
Ar. Albany 
Pittsburgh delegation leave as follows:— 


15th, 
Albany 


TUESDAY, JUNE 15th, 
Lv. Pittsburgh, via Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie R. ererey 8 ges 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 16th. 


Ar. Cleveland 3.00 A.M. 


The sleeping car from Pittsburgh will be 
attached to the special train at Cleveland, 
and continue through without change. 

In addition to the delegations from New 
England, Pittsburgh (Western Pennsy!- 
vania) and Cleveland, who are cordially in- 
vited to join us, an invitation is also ex- 
tended to persons in New Jersey, Buffalo, 
Philade!phia, Baltimore, Washington, Rich- 
mond and all points in Southern territory 
to join with us in making the special train 
a success. 

As the bankers of the Pacific Northwest 
States, comprising the State Bankers’ As- 
sociations of Oregon, Montana, California 
and Idaho, will hold a joint meeting in 
Seattle, June 24-26, the special train will 
arrive in ample time for this meeting, and 
to those who contemplate making the trip 
a cordial invitation is hereby extended. 

The “Special” will leave Chicago via the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R., 6:30 
P. M., Wednesday, June 16, arriving in 
Minneapolis 7:30 A. M., Thursday, where 
the day will be spent sightseeing, and pro- 
ceed west at 11:00 P. M., via the Northern 
Pacific R. R., for Seattle, arriving 9:00 
P. M.. Sunday, June 20. 

In purchasing tickets be sure to have 
them routed on the westbound trip via the 
New York Central Lines to Buffalo, Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern to Chicago, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul to Minne- 
apolis, and Northern Pacific to Seattle, 
which is the route of the special train. 
Tickets may be routed for the return trip 
via any of the following lines at the option 
of the passenger:——— 


Route 

Route 
Ry. 

Route 
Ry. 

Route No. 4, returning O. Ry. & Nav. 
Co., Oregon Short Line and Union Pacific 
R. R., or any direct lines from Salt Lake 
and Denver or Colorado Springs. 

Route No. 5, returning via San Fran- 
cisco or Los Angeles and any direct route 
from there through Chicago or St. Louis. 


No. 1, returning same way. 
No. 2, returning Great Northern 


No. 3, returning Canadian Pacific 


Rates. 
Routes J, 2, 3, and 3S 92.00 
_ RR RE eee ene eee 107.25 


Pullman rates for double berth, one-way, 
$19.00: section, $38.00; stateroom, 353.50; 
drawing room, $67.00. Meals served in 
dining car will cost approximately $2.50 
per day, each person. 

In the event that there should not be suffi- 
cient number to justify the operation of a 
special train, an excess fare of $5.00 per 
capita will be charged (from New York 
only) for fast time and superior service, 
and the cars will be attached to the regu- 
lar train from New York to Chicago and 
the special train from Chicago. 

Kindly send your application for sleep- 
ing cir reservation to W. M. Rosendale, 
Market and Fulton Bank, New York City, 
at an early date, as reservations will be 
made in the order in which applications are 
received. 

Cras. F. Minor, Chairman, 
Wa. M. Rosenpbate, 
M. C. Hirsisn, 
Transportation Committee. 


New York, April 15, 1909. 


THE NEW TEXTBOOK. 


Progress is being made in its preparation. 


HE various chapters are busy writing 
the portions of the new Institute 
textbook of practical banking which 

have been assigned to them. 
The subjects selected by the 
Committee for the book follow: 


1.—Loans and discounts, including 
loans, demand loans, and overdrafts. 
2.—United States bonds to circu- 
lation; United States bonds to secure United 
States deposits; United States bonds on 
hand; premiums on United States bonds 
and bonds and investments. 
3.—Panking house, furniture and fixtures; 
other real estate and mortgages owned. 
4.—Due from national banks, due 
state banks and due from approved 
agents, 
5.—Checks and other cash items 
b.—Exchanges for clearing-house. 
-—Cash on hand. 
..—Five per cent. 
9.—Due from 
States. 
10.—Capital 
divided profits. 
11.—Circulation. 
12.—Due to other national banks: due to 
state banks and bankers; due to trust com- 
panies and savings banks; due to approved 
reserve agents. 
13.—Individual deposits 
14.—Savings deposits. 
15.—Time certificates of 
certificates of deposit. 
16.—Certified checks. 
17.—Cashier’s checks outstanding 
18.—United States deposits. 
19.—Notes and bills discounted. 


National 


time 


secure 


from 
reserve 


redemption fund. 


Treasurer of the United 


stock, surplus fund, and un- 


subject to check. 


deposit; demand 
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20.—Bills payable. 

21.—Reserved for 
liabilities. 

22.—Exchange—foreign and domestic. 

23.—Letters of credit. 

24.—Transits. 

25.—Collections, 

26.—Clearing-House certificates. 
27.—Trust companies and savings banks. 


28.—State banks and private bankers. 


accrued interest, other 


HUSTLING K. C. CHAPTER. 


HE first annual banquet of Kansas 
City Chapter, which was held at the 
Coates House, Saturday, March 20, 

proved a success in every particular, 150 
guests being present. 

The speakers were Joseph 
“The Chapter,” Rev. Samuel Garvin on 
“The Adding Machine,” Hon. E. F. Swin- 
ney on “Success and How to Attain it,” and 
Hon. Jno. H. Atwood on “Prosperity and 
Freight Rates.” 

Kansas City Chapter has been steadily 
increasing in interest and membership 
since its organization. 

The educational committee has made 
plans for the study of national bank or- 
ganization. ‘The members are showing a 


Jordan on 


tendency to give special attention to the 

educational features of the Institute. 
Kansas City ranks sixth in clearings and 

we hope before long to attain the same 


rank as a Chapter city. Watch Us Grow! 
Very truly yours, 
Davin BsorKMAN, 
Secretary Educational Committee. 


VARIOUS CHAPTER EVENTS. 
Lectures. 

Salt Lake City, Merch 18.—R. C. Barnes 
on “The Paying Teller’; Dr. John Bloem on 
“Exchange and the Collection Department” ; 
J. H. Patrick, “The Receiving Teller”; D. 
MeNichol, “The Commercial Value of Elec- 
trical Inventions.” 

Jackson, Tenn., March 16.—‘National 
Banking Laws,” by W. A. Ingram. 

New York City.—-“Savings Bank Prob- 
lems,” by John J. Pullevn; “Judicious Bank 
Advertising,” by FE. J. Haines; “Education- 
al Activities,’ by George EK. Allen. April 
8.—Thomas W. Lamont, “Things Financial 
Abroad”: Prof. Chas. A. Greene, “Income 
vs. Property Tax”; O. H. Cheney, “Institute 
Men and Measures.” 

Pittsburg, March 2%.—Charles 
May 4th.—-Trust Companies and Savings 
Banks. ‘The extremes of banking. ‘The 
State Pank—the old fashioned kind and the 
Trust Company—the most modern develop- 
ment on transactions between National 
Banks. Besides the general discussion of 
the subject there will be special enlighten- 
ment on transactions between National 
Banks and the treasury department, etc. 

Providence.—Prof. O. M. W. Sprague on 
“Bank Notes” and A. G. Loomis on “Com- 
mercial Paper.” 


H. Treat; 
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Chicago, March 9.—-Prof. J. Paul Goode, 
“When the Coal is Gone, What Then?” 

San Francisco.—Prof. A. C. Whitaker, on 
“The Private Business Corporation.” 

Philadelphia.—‘Hamilton, the Financier,” 
by Dinner Beeber. 

Portland.—“Our National Coinage,” by 
Byron N. Rook. 

Terre Haute.--W. A. Wilson made 
dress in favor of postal savings banks. 

Seattle, March 12.—*Men of Destiny,” by 
M. D. Musser. 


ad- 


Debates. 

Minneapolis, March 9.—-Resolved: That 
the establishment of a system of postal sav- 
ings banks under government supervision 
would be for the best interests of the Amer- 
ican people. Affirmative, J. C. Thompson 
and L. E. Waketield; negative, Paul <A. 
Sandberg and Joseph J. Cameron. Negative 
won. 

Scranton, Pa.—Resolved: That the gov- 
ernment should establish postal savings 
banks. Affirmative, Russell Jones, of Car- 
bondale, J. D. D. Gladding and Kenneth 
Burnett, of Scranton; negative, L. A. 
Howell, R. M. Benfield and John Griener, 
Jr. Negative won. 

Washington and Baltimore Chapters, 
April—Resolved: ‘That express companies 
should be prohibited from selling exchange 
in the form of money orders, letters of 
credit. travelers’ checks or drafts. Wash- 
ington, negative; Baltimore, affirmative. 


Contests. 

Buffalo.—_J. J. Lauer won first prize by 
adding 200 checks of various amounts in a 
little more than four minutes. Others who 
took part in the contest are Charles O. 
Jacoby and H. W. Machemer. 

Salt Lake City.—Adding machine con- 
George H. Butler, first; Walter John- 
son, second, 

St. Joseph.—L. ID. Nash won cup by list- 
ing and adding 500 checks in seven minutes 
and forty-four seconds. 


Social Affairs. 

Kansas City, Kans., March 20.—-First an- 
nual banquet. Speakers, Joseph Jordan, 
Rev. Samuel Garvin, Hon. E. F. Swinney, 
Hon. Jno. H. .Atwood. 

Philadelphia, March 27.—Annual banquet. 
Toastmaster, Joseph Moore, Jr.; speakers, 
ex-Superior Court Judge W. W. Porter, 
Dr. Francis N. Green, Rev. John R. Davis, 
A. L. Morse. 

Springfield, Mass.—-Banquet. Speakers, 
Newton D. Alling, Fred T. Kent, Rev. John 
S. Lyon and Edward James Cattell. 

Hartford, March—-Annual banquet at 
Hartford Golf Club. 

San Francisco, March.—Smoker. 

Omaha, March 16.—-This Chapter held a 
smoker, adding machine contest and heard 
addresses at the Commercial Club. Speak- 
ers, Batchelor Bradford and Bruce Me- 
Cullough. 
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EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISING FOR BANKS. 


By George Frank Lord, President Lord Advertising Agency, New York. 


ECHNICALLY, the advertising of a 
bank involves the same scientific 
principles as the advertising of a 

brand of shoes, or any commodity. 

The shoe manufacturer advertises to sell 
shoes, the board of trade of an enterpris- 
ing city advertises to market its property 
and facilities, and the enterprising bank 
advertises to sell its services and _ facilities 
for safeguarding money, making it easily 
transferable by check, loaning it, or bor- 
rowing it in the form of time deposits 
that draw interest. 

The development of bank advertising has 
been hampered by really absurd “ethics” 
which seemed to forbid doing publicly what 
every bank does privately; i. e., seek de- 
positors. 

Recently a manufacturer of business- 
getting signs endeavored to sell one to a 
New England banker. In refusing it, the 
banker said: “If we asked people to be- 
come depositors in this bank, it would in- 
jure our standing because they would think 
we really needed the business.” 

How absurd! Because a bank is aggres- 
sive enough to seek desirable accounts, does 
that indicate threatening insolvency? On 
the contrary, it impresses the modern busi- 
ness man, who realizes the power of legiti- 
mate advertising, that such a bank is bound 
to grow and is more likely to be strong 
than the  ultra-conservative bank from 
which the advertising bank is withdraw- 
ing accounts. 

The savings banks have demonstrated the 
value of advertising by utilizing it as a 
creator of business that did not exist be- 
fore. 

In a city having five savings banks, if 
one advertises, the others must follow suit 
in self-protection. This does not mean that 


all are thereby forced to increased expense 
without compensating benefits. The results 
of savings bank advertising do not consist 
of the mere transfer of accounts from one 
bank to another. All of the banks get 
enough new accounts to make the adver- 
tising profitable providing it is educational 
advertising. 


Systematic Saving. 


And there is the keynote of all 
bank advertising: education. 

Do not be content to ask people to de- 
posit savings in your bank in order to get 
three to four per cent. interest. 

Interest is not the only strong selling 
point of a bank to a man with money to 
put at interest because there are other safe 
means of placing it at higher rates than a 
bank can pay. 

The chief selling point of a savings bank 
is the facilities it offers for systematic 


good 


sav- 


George Frank Lord. 
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ing of small amounts and the chief aim of 
the advertising should be to educate the 
public as to the advantages of acquiring the 
savings habit. The ad-writer should see 
that his ads answer these four questions: 
“Why>”, “How?”, “When?” and “Where?” 
and their relative importance is in the 
order given. 

The average savings bank booklet answers 
the last question first, by devoting the front 
cover to a picture of the bank building, its 
name and an array of large figures that 
are meaningless to at least half the people. 

The man who does not save is not in- 
terested in your bank, its capital, surplus, 
or board of directors. 

He needs first to be convinced that he 
ought to save, next shown how, and when, 
and finally where. 

To create new savers, you must create 
goals. You must give people something 
definite to save for. 

The young man should save for matri- 
mony; the young couple, for a home; par- 
ents, for the education of children; salaried 
men, for opportunities to start in business, 
etc. Or more specific goals may be set, 
such as saving for life insurance premiums, 
annual payments on mortgages, the pur- 
chase of a piano or other article of home 
furnishing for cash instead of on instal- 
ments. Such advertising creates new 
savers, stimulates the old, and takes de- 
positors’ minds off the little four cents 
interest and puts it on the big dollar in- 
crease in their balance because of weekly 
saving in order to get together the specific 
sum desired. 

There is all the difference in the world 
between organized, systematic effort, and 
mere impulse or chance. The man who 


sometimes runs because the doctor says it: 


is good for his liver, does not win any 
twenty-six mile Marathons. 


Educating Business Men. 


The advertising of strictly mercantile 
banks should also be along educational 
lines. ‘Thousands of business men know 
little more about banking than is required 
to make out a check. They know practi- 
cally nothing about the various functions of 
a bank. 

Recently a young business man in New 
York, who had been doing business with 
mercantile banks for years, had occasion 
to borrow some money. He ’phoned to the 
president of his bank: “I want to borrow 
some money. Please send a man over to 
fix it up.” 

The president informed him that when 
people wanted to borrow money of a bank 
they usually called and arranged for it, 
after satisfying the bank that they were 
entitled to credit. 

A new mercantile bank could first get 


the interested attention and later the ac- 
counts of many desirable business houses 
by conducting in the newspapers and by 
means of circulars, an aducational cam- 
paign regarding the functions of a bank. 
Each ad or circular should conclude with 
a statement regarding the facilities of the 
bank for performing that function. This 
would certainly have all the dignity sur- 
rounding instruction, it would solicit busi- 
ness without urgency and would be bound to 
inspire confidence in the bank. 

Every present or prospective depositor 
would read with interest and preserve for 
reference a booklet describing the functions 
of a bank and containing simple, clear in- 
structions about the making and endorsing 
of checks and notes and the acceptance and 
refusal of drafts, the purpose and method 
of protesting commercial paper, how to 
check a bank balance sheet against the 
check book stubs, what constitutes secur- 
ity, collateral, and the various other de- 
tails of banking that every business man 
should know to serve his own interests and 
those of his bank. 


»— 
WOMEN’S DEPARTMENTS. 


O give an idea of how the women’s 
departments of various financial in- 
stitutions are furnished we reproduce 

on the opposite page views from thirty-one 
advertising booklets, as follows: 

1. Flatbush Trust Company, Brooklyn, 

2. Third National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

3. Rhode Island Safe Deposit Company, 

Providence. 

4. Union Savings Bank, Pittsburgh. 
5. Citizens Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland, 

National Bank of Commerce, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Metrepolis Trust and Savings Bank, San 
Francisco, 

Mechanics Bank and Trust Company, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Old Colony Trust Company, Boston. 

Binghamton Trust Company, Bingham- 
ton, M.. F. 

Syracuse Trust Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

Union Trust Company, Pittsburgh. 

First National Bank, Ripon, Wis. 

Cedar Rapids National Bank, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. 

Third National Bank, Springfield, Mass. 

North Adams National Bank, North 
Adams, Mass. 

Chambersburg Trust Company, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa, 

Stock Growers National Bank, Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 

Security Savings Bank, Los Angeles. 

American National Bank, Washington, 
BD. ¢. 

Mariners Savings Bank, New London, 
Conn, 

American Security and Trust Company, 
Washington, D. C. 


a KARA nay eto ee 
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A Few Women’s Departments. 


(For Index see opposite page.) 


First National Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 27. Old National Bank, Spokane, Wash 
First National Bank, Winona, Minn, 28. Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, O, 
Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, O. 29. Security National Bank, Minneapolis 
Guardian Savings and Trust Company, 30. First National Bank, Oakland, Cal 
Cleveland, O. 31. Commercial National Bank, Chicago 


isc 





ADVERTISING CRITICISM. 


Comment on Advertising Matter Submitted for Criticism. 


g regard to the series of 

advertisements, a few of which are re- 
produced, T. R. Durham, teller of the 

Chattanooga Savings Bank, writes: 

Enclosed herewith I hand you a few news- 
paper ads. used by this bank. They are run 
in the morning paper and the reading mat- 
ter is changed daily. This copy is used as 
we believe that a few words are read easier 
and more often than long, wearisome ads. 

I notice that in the March number of the 
3ANKERS MAGAZINE there is reproduced 
a cut which is similar to this, but I wish 
to say that we did not get the idea from that 
source as we have been using cur design 
for weeks. 

Your will be 


several 


opinion appreciated. 


Interest Paid for Entire 
Month on Deposits 
made Today 


newspaper 


in different parts of the country. In this 
particular case the wording under the frieze 
of the temple is such that a new cut will 
have to be made every year. 


Another style of concise and strong 
newspaper advertisements are those of the 
Corn Exchange National Bank of Phila- 
delphia. The use of the trademark emblem 
in this way is particularly commendablte. 
Cashier Charles S. Calwell writes that this 
advertising has been done in the evening 
papers of Philadelphia. The ads. varied 
in size from 4 1-2 inches, single column, to 
5 inches double column. 


Nine Distinct Departments 
Trained Me Men in Charge 


TYR LARS ereSsrOLgUSNESS 


Tabloid Ads. 


These terse little ads are a relief. They 
are so short and to the point that we 
imagine the grateful public of Chattanooga 
will feel like acting upon the suggestions 
made. But they are just suggestions. 
Brevity is the soul of wit, but it is possible 
to be too short. After you have got people 
looking for your ads it might be well to 
give them some argument, a “run for their 
money,” as it were. 

As far as the design is 
seems to be a favorite one 


concerned, it 
with the banks 
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The ad. of the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company occupied four inches, single 
column, in the New York “Evening Sun.” 
Our opinion of the advertisement is best 
expressed in the following paragraph from 
EK. St Elmo Lewis’s “Financial Advertising” : 

The much advertising 
and unreal, the kind you 
leaves your mind passive 
cloud passing over the 

because it is written 
understand your rela- 
endeavoring to 


reason 

sounds strained 
read and which 
and indifferent as a 
surface of a pond, is 
by those who do not 
tion to the things they are 


why so 
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San Exchange™,, ¢ 


National » OT ae CERTIFICATES 
PHILADELPHIA \2 ‘ of DEPOSITS 
f — of DEPOSITS 


WE ISSUE THEM TO 


YOUR PERSONAL v > * THOSE WHO DO 
NOT DESIRE 

ACCOUNT IS gc * g3 REGULAR CHECK 
bd < ING ACCOUNTS 

WANTED. WE ARE ‘ OR WHO HAVE 
LIBERAL FOR A : A el pela rtp 


CONSERVATIVE 
380 : CORN EXCHANGE 
INSTITUTION ae ¢ National Bank 


PHILADELPHIA 


sections 
of the 
United States 


Corn Exchange 
National Bank 
PHILADELPHIA 
Ivs System of Boons ano Acco 
a CORN EXCHANGE Mosr Favonaa.y Criticizeo ey poe 
In times of need 2 ee oof NATIONAL BANK GRessive Banners oF tHE Counray 


_ Dependable PHILADELPHIA 


National Bank, 186: 


Wise Use of Trade-mark and Good Short Copy. 


THE BROOKLYN DATLY FAGLE NEW YORK. SATURDAY MARCHE 6 1999 


TRUST COMPANIES TRUS: COMPANIES TRUST COMPANIES Test COmPANTES 


- seeererecterresssecsees 77 HE PEOPLES” + RUS 
COMPANY 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $2,500,000 
RESOURCES OVER 319,000,000 


° 
33 
3 


TRUsTees 


000084684 DORR 8e 


Seenenseresescesonsceeseeeeees 


eecrccccecccececececocesessesesecees 


TANITRY TST CMAN Kings County Trust Company HOMETRUSTCO| 


942, 344 © 346 FULTON ST 184 MONTAOUE ST 
191 Monteque Street Capilal - - - - + $500,000 Capital and Surplus ln Excess of $!,008,000.00 
e Surplus & Undivided Profits $1,850,000 SF in 





LE \ is IONG 
Union Bank of Sentivn 2 ‘ aS eeeses BEAL) 2 


44 COURT STREET 


OFFICE! 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Pres. EDWIN J. STALKER, Vice Pron 
TAMBS T. ASHLEY, Castier 


\ DESIGNATED DEPOSITARY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. FEB. 1, 1908 CAPITAL and SURPLUS $2.000.000.00 
BUSINESS ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


Puzzle: Find a Good Ad. Here. 





THE 


arouse your interest in. You are conscious 


of a certain remoteness, as if the writers 
were discussing matters they had never 
seen or known, and therefore can not make 


HE FIFTH AVE- 
NUE BRANCH 
of The Farmers 

Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, 475 FIFTH 
AVENUE, near 4lst 
Street. 

@ Interest allowed on 
Deposit Accounts. 

@ Acts as custodian of 
personal property and 
manager of real prop 
erty. 

@ Travelers’ Letters of 
Credit. Foreign Money 
and Express Cheques. 
Vault Boxes for Cus: 


° o- 
tomers use. 





Nothing Distinctive Here. 


them seem real to you. We call this lack of 
“grip,”’ in fact it is a lack of intimate, 
close, friendly enthusiasm for the subjects 
discussed; or, the writers lack the power to 
put real feelings and thoughts into words. 


That is a fine cut and mortise design in 
the ad. of the National Bank of Western 
Pennsylvania, but the copy is not startingly 
original, to say the least. 


BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


PEMN AVE AND NINTH ST. 


Practice has been and ts to afford our customers 
every facility consistent with good banki: 
Facilities for handling all commercial business. 


Capital, $500,000.00 
Surplus and Profits, $573,000.00 


Good Design, Poor Copy. 


The design of the City Trust Company 
and effective one. The 
copy It gives the im- 
pression of cordiality .on the part of the 


ad. is also a neat 
is not bad either. 


OS 


ts 


—_— 


NOSEY 


represent one of its most solid elements 
of strength. 

Accounts of any size are welcomed 
here, and the cordial attention of the 
bank’s officials is at the service of each 
one of them. 


CITY TRUST COMPANY 


50 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


a MEU Cun On 


fm mn i 





Well-balanced. 


officers and this institution. 
We hope this company has an ad. like this 


in the Boston papers every day and changes 


employes of 


the copy daily. 


HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING. 


Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity. 


COLLECTION of savings advertise- 

ments of the Home Savings Bank of 

Brooklyn, reproduced herewith, were 
prepared by Cashier W. H. Koniffin, Jr., 
from illustrations and quotations used in 
the Bankers Publishing Company’s copy- 
righted savings booklet, “Some Ways to 
Save Money.” Mr. Kniffin says that he 
keeps a copy of this booklet on his desk all 
the time for reference, side by side with 


“Pushing Your Business,’ and uses them 
in the preparation of his advertising mat- 
ter. We will be pleased to have any other 
bankers use our savings booklet in this 
way. If you have no copy, send for one 
now. 


The First National Bank of Elizabeth, 
Pa., and the First National Bank of West 





BANKING 


Elizabeth, Pa., both use a syndicate bank 
almanac, but as the Monongahela River 
separates the towns, and the customers of 
the two institutions are, for the most part 
entirely different, there is no overlapping 
of advertising matter. The almanacs con- 
tain several pages which are available for 
the advertising matter of the institution 
sending them out. This is well prepared in 
each case. 


We have frequently had occasion to com- 
ment upon the progressive advertising of 
the Oklahoma banks. The alvertising of 
the First National Bank of Pauls Valley 
is well worthy of praise even in the large 
amount of good advertising which is being 


PUBLICITY. 
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assistant cashier of this bank, has sent us 
two leaflets, “The Test of Time” and “Sur- 
plus, the Depositor’s Safeguard.” In the 
latter, a strong point is brought out by 
using a quotation from Pratt’s “Digest of 
National Banking Laws” in which the im- 
portance of a surplus fund created from 
earnings to protect the capital and cred- 
itors, is especially emphasized. This bank, 
while its capital is only. $50,000, has a 
surplus of $100,000. 


The New Farley National Bank of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., recently sent out a series of 
5%x4%4%4-inch mailing cards to its corre- 
spondents and prospective customers. This 


done in that new state. 


Some Ways to 
Save Money. 


Be nenest. 


And when you have 
saved it— 


Bring «1 to ws—tnat’s the best ay 
of ott 


One Dollar Opens an 
Account 


Ghe 
Home 
Savings 
Bank 


604 Manhattan Ave 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


The Saturday Night Bank 


Practical Ways 
of 
Saving Money 


Poice Sergeant Jenn C Weesiect 


Sergeant Woodlock's 
Rules are— 


Fett, have warm clothes and 
plenty to eat—that eaves doctors’) 
be 


Good Logic? Do it. 
Come and see us about it. 


Ghe 

Home 
Savings 
Bank 

George H. Gerard, President] 
804 Manhatian Ave. 
Broektyn, N.Y. 

1,00 Opensen Accoun 100 
The Saturday Night Bank® 
_ Sena 


$20,000 
For 
Blacking Boots 


A New Yorker whe owne reat 
evtate worth $2000 states that 


Don't spend st on 
weer shop Getter hang 
‘round the aavngs Bonk 


Ghe 

Home 
Savings 
Bank 

George H Gerard, President 
804 Manhattan Ave 
Brooklyn, N. Y. a 

1.0) Ovensan Account 1.00 


The Saturday Night Bank 
EP 
SPST AT 


“The man who cannot 
and does not save money, 
cannot and will not do 
anything else worth 


We tench mon te seve: we help 
oem aan: wee make Ht aney for 
them te seve=WE EVEN PAY 
THEM TO SAVE 


May we tener you—heip yoo—pey 


ov 
4% 

TO GET THAT SAVING HABITY 
Money deposited tonight 
before & o'clock, draws 
interest at 4 per cent. 
from January (st. 


Ghe 
Home 
Savings 


‘iBank 


804 Mankattan Ave. 
Brooktya, N.Y. 

1.00 Opencer acssom: 1.00 
Bring tn the Lite Bants 


Mr. 


E. W. Low, 


Good Advice 
From a Man 
Who Knows 


“The difference between the 
whe apends all of his salar 

the clerk whe saves part of ow 
the ¢flerence—n ten yeare—be 
tween the owner of» bumness and 
the man out of @ eb" Jenn 
Wanamaker 


That's Right— 


We make merchants 
out of clerks. 


Hf yeu are ® clerk, and WOULD 
LIKE TO BE A MERCHANT. te 
0 work on yew 

Money Deposited 

To: Night before 8 o'clock 

Draws Interest From 

October Ist. 


One Dollar Opens an 
Account. 


Ghe 
Home 


604 Manhattan Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Saturday Night Bank 
ES SEE 
etiam el 


Deposits Insured. 


YORK TRUST COMPANY WAS 

LOST A DOLLART Con 

me hom emai the lemme 

ona! Banks when toe 

stated that these have been but 

ONE TWENTY SIXTH OR ONE 

PER“ CENT. for the past forty 
years? 


Your Best Insurance 


te geod mon cheying goed lows 
WE WAVE BOTH. 


Good men. ebay ng peed lawn thd 
o& your bent guarenten—wt ie oer 
uerantes te you ond really, IT 18 
ALL THE GUARANTEE YOU, 
NEED. 

May oe eres you on these terme? 


Ghe 
Home 
Savings 
Bank 

804 Manhattan Ave. 


The Saturday Night Bank 


Money deposited now draws 
interest from October tet. 


series consisted of a card a day for seven 


Ways of Saving Money 
No.2 
‘The average man or woman has ne 


Wien where ther money gees it 


ete emay from them—thet's 


seed plam-KEEP TRACK OF 
YOUR SPENDING Put ot down 


m biack and white You'll be sur 


raed hee much you spend foe 


whly And wham you find the 


laeke—stop tne oe 


Here is a sure rule 


SPEND LESS THAN YOU EARN. 


Ghe 
Home 
Savings 
Bank 


604 Manhattan Ave. 
Brooklyn, N.Y 


Money deposited before 
Jan 10th draws interest 
from January ist 


Interest 4° } 


EARNINGS —Maranalt Fete. 


Little Leaks Sink the Ship 


And Little amounts Inttered oway 
on nenennee Meep men peer Your 
money will net leak ewer pow 


Broekiya, N.Y. 
1.00 Opensen Accom: 1.00 
The Saturday Night Bank 


Developing Ideas into Ads. 


Limit Your 
Spending 


Bring it to us 


Ghe 
Home 


George M. Gerard, President 


604 Manhatian Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y- 


1.00 Overcen aceoum 1.00 
The Saturday Night Bank 


TLE PTS 
REESE 


Little Lessons in 
Saving, No. 14 


wit you want te knee whether you 


Money Deposited On or 
Before October 3rd, 


Scope, eee _ Ree 
October tst 


Ghe 

Home 
Savings 
Bank 

004 Manhattan Ave. 
Breekiyn, NX. ¥ 

The Saturday Night Bank 


tran youth emer trom 
ether Nand. he hebet of seems 
meaner, hie ot ations the wih) 
aime ergntens the emerges if 
yee weed be wore thet yee ore 
ee 
Timetors Reve + | 


It ia batter to be right 
than to be President 


M yee wont te one 
gm You aan one © 
(he ey Se ements = 


eohar Cmmere ane o faens 


ether te eee or te hire Some 
Pe 
wnat whe, 


We start Men right,— 
Why not You? 


Ghe 

Home 
Savings 
Bank 

George H. Gerard, President 
604 Manhattan Ave. 
Brooktyn, N.Y 

1.00 Openeen accowm 1.00 
The Saturday Night Bank 


Saving Means 
Power 


The sewong of maney cnee y meens 
te sowing of the man 


There is No Better 
Medium 


Let Us Help You 
Generate Power 


Ghe 

Home 
Savings 
Bank 

804 Manhatten Ave. 
Coo M Gorerd Presiaent 
1.00 Oneness Assoum 1,00 
Open to-might from 610 8 


eS a 
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days. ‘The idea is a good one but we do 
not think that the copy used was as strong 
as it might have been. The matter on a 
few of the cards was as follows: 
No. 1. 
CARD SERIES COMING, 
Watch and Read Daily. 
THE NEW FARLEY NATIONAL BANK. 
Montgomery, Alabama. 
Paid in..........+-$200,000.00 
30,000.00 
13,000.00 


Capital 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits 

A young, growing and progressive institution. 

Conservatively managed by experienced offi- 

cers, augmented by a strong board of 
fifteen directors. 
Save this card and 

those that follow. 
tespectfully, 

LOUIS B. FARLEY, 


read to-morrow’s and 


President. 


No. 5. 
23 YEARS 
banking business 
insures ability to 
Send your 


Official experience in the 
in Montgomery, Ala., 
serve you _ satisfactorily. 
drafts, ete., to 

THE NEW FARLEY NATIONAL BANK, 

Montgomery, Ala., 
And Get Quick Returns. 


No. 7. 
TO-MORROW’S BUSINESS 
will be just as much appreciated as to- 
day’s, if that of to-day has been routed. 
We want you to try us daily with your 
drafts and other items. 
THE NEW FARLEY NATIONAL BANK. 


Montgomery, Ala. 


The newspaper advertisement of the Do- 
minion National Bank of Bristol, Va.-Tenn., 
is a sample of a good series of educational 
advertisements which that institution has 
been running with good effect in local 
papers. Among the advertising leaflets used 
by this bank are two particularly good 


Eighteen Years 


have now pee sed the 18th milestone in our existence 
rist 
row from a smal! beginning 
p abreast of the times, provid- 
» and up-to-date sys- 
ng for our depositors 
tion and security, 
serving charity; con- 
ld tend to improve or 


munity, 


r history. 


WE ARE HERE TO STAY. 


Dentelen National Bank ot Bristol 


Confidence-inspiring. 


ones entitled “Some Advantages of Bank- 
ing by Mail” and a statement folder which 
in addition to the customary condensed 
statement figures, gives an explanation of 
the various items, contains a sworn state- 
ment concerning the examination made by 
one of the large audit companies and also 
a certificate of the examining committee 
of the board of directors of the institution. 


The First National Bank, of Richmond, 
Va., uses in all its advertising, a repro- 
duction of the entrance to its building 
which is a good example of classic archi- 


CAPITAL 
$1,000,000.00 


EARNED SURPLUS 


$800,000.00 
* 


OFFICERS: 


JOHN B. PURCELL, President. 
JOHN M. MILLER, JR. Vice-Pres. & Cashier. 
CHAS. R. BURNETT, Ass't Cashier. 

J. C. JOPLIN, Ass't Cashier. 

W. P. SHELTON, Ass't Cashier. 
ALEX. F. RYLAND, Ass't Cashier. 
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A Good Design. 


tecture. The illustration shown herewith 
is used for the statement folder which is 
printed in a different tint at each call of 
the Comptroller. 


The Mellon National Bank of Pittsburgh 
issues an attractively printed monthly cir- 
cular descriptive of the various investment 
securities which it handles. 


The news article and the advertisement 
of the’ Planters National Bank, of Rich- 
mond, Va., reproduced side by side, show 
a good way to take advantage of some 
special feature in the news to turn to ad- 
vertising advantage the popular interest in 
any particular matter. 
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State Association Will Form 
Nucleus of County and 
City Organization 


+ tt Pep a AZ 


TAX ON VEHICLES 


Build the road to your future financial independence by starting an 
account with this strong and conservative banking institution. 


xg Forty-four years of continual success demonstrates our conservatism. 
Cotes 9 epabling us to amass the largest Surplus and Profits of any National 
Greater Highways Bank south of Washington, D. C., which constitutes a greater protection , 
—— to the depositor than is offered by any similar institution 


Your account is solicited, whether large or small. Three per cent 
ieee paid on savings accounts compounded semi-annually from date 
leposit. 


* Planters National Bank 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Capital, - - - - - - $ 300,000.00 
Surplus and Profits, - - $1,150,000.00 


Program for To-Day 





OFFICERS: 


JM. BOYD. President, 4. J. MONTAGUE, Vicw-Pres. RICH. H. SMITH, Cashier 
R. LATIMER GORDON. As't Cash. CONWAY H. GORDON, Ass't Cash. A S. CHERRY, Mig'r. Sav. Dep't 














A Timely Ad. 


DIAGRAM SHOWING GROWTH OF DEPOSITS IN THE BINGHAMTON SAVINGS 
BANK FROM ITS ORGANIZATION IN 1867 TO JANUARY 1, 1909. 
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NOTE:—Vertical lines indicate years, horizontal lines indicate dollars, the rise and 
fall of the deposits being indicated by the irregular line starting in the lower left hand 
corner. 


We are pleased to reproduce a good bank “Times” of Moose Jaw, Sask., Canada. The 
ad. from the far Canadian Northwest. The ad. is well balanced and strong, both typo- 
Bank of Hamilton ad. occupied a space of | graphically and from the standpoint of 
ten inches by three columns in the evening copy. 
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Arthur L. Callopy, manager of the Pub- 
licity Department of the International 
‘srust Company of Denver, sends us a copy 
of a well gotten up folder advertising the 


In regard to the chart showing the 
growth of deposits in the Binghamton Savy- 
ings Bank, President Chas. W. Gennet 
writes as follows: 


One public function of a 
chart-ered bank is to fur- 
nish a safe and conveni- 
ent. place of deposit. for 
the surplus cash of the 


people. .... 
HE kstablishmentfof branches of a bank in each small 


centre of population, 1s to meet the convenience of the 
local citizens, and afford them, both a “clearing house” 
for business transactions and a satisfactory custodian 


of savings. 
Every local branch of a Chartered Bank has the full finan- 
cial strength of the Head Office 


The Capital and Reserve of THE BANK OF HAMILTON 
amount to Five Million Dollars; Total Assets are over Thirty 
Million Dollars. All this stands as security for every dollar 
deposited for safekeeping in the loca! branch of the Bank. 


The point is, that the Chartered Bank is the natural place 
to keep your money, and safe, sure and convenient. 


THE BANK OF HAMILTON specially invites the Sav- 
ings Account of both men and women, and has thoroughly 
simplified the routine of depositing and withdrawing either 
large or small sums, whenever desired. 


BANK OF HAMILTON 


Moose Jaw Branch, Corner Main and High Sts. 
S S. DU MOULIN, AGENT. 


A Good Ad. from the Canadian Northwest. 


savings department of that institution. One 
of the best features of this folder is a new 
copyrighted table showing the practical re- 


I am sending you the enclosed, 
which I have had prepared from our 
not I think it will 
your readers, the public 
generally, to know how much this 
bank has on deposit, but more as 
being of interest to the statistician, 
and students of monetary affairs. 
The diagram reflects at a glance all 
the different panics, and financial 
depressions of the past forty 
and also their effect 
the the country 


books, because 


interest or sults of a savings account. The computa- 
tions show the accumulations of monthly 
savings of from $1 to $20 in one to ten 
years when interest is compounded semi- 


annually at four per cent. per annum. 


The Union Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh is giving away, presumably to its 
women customers and _ prospective custo- 
‘alendar in which the 


years 
upon 
savings 


shows 


deposits in 


bank, 

It will seen that in common 
with other, and more _ pretentious 
financial institutions, this bank made 
its obeisance to all the off years, 
beginning with the “Black Friday” 
in 1873. 


be 


mers, a very dainty 
calendar pad takes up very little space, 
much larger space being given to very 
artistic colored portraits of children 
mounted on white embossed and pebbled 
cardboard. The calendar is in three panels 
which are held together by flowered taffeta 
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ribbon. We imagine that the women's de- 
partment of the company was_ besieged 
with requests for these beautiful greetings 
as long as there were any left. 


The National City Bank of New Rochelle, 
New «cork, ornaments its statement folder 
with a reproduction of the Huguenot Mon- 
ument in that city. 

The First National Bank of Northfork, 
West Va., »rints its statement on an 
especially larze sheet of deckle edge paper 
and on the front cover prints a good article 
on “Bank Credit for Young Men.” 


PUBLICITY. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


A Strong Emblem. 


GOOD BUSINESS BOOKS. 


A Description of a Few Especially Good New Books of Interest to Bankers. 


(For sale by the 


FixnanciaL Apvertisinc. By E. St. Elmo 
Lewis. Indianapolis: Levey Bros. & Co. 
(Price, $5.09.) 

We have no hesitation in saying that this 
book is the most complete work ever pro- 
duced on the subject of financial advertis- 
ing. It is encyclopedic in scope, but at the 
same time every page of it is intensely in- 
teresting and practical. ‘The author is the 
advertising manager of the Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Co., Detroit, and for fifteen 
years has been a prominent and successful 
advertising man. Many previous books on 
this subject have been written by men whose 
experience has been extensive along banking 
lines but whose practical advertising knowl- 
edge has been almost a negligible quantity. 
The author has been working on this book 
for at least two years and in selecting some 
of the data included in it, he has done an 
enormous amount of reading and carried on 
a very extensive correspondence with ad- 
vertising banks in various parts of the 
country. Mr. Lewis that “the book 
represents a conscientious attempt on my 
part to place between covers something 
that will dignify advertising, give it a 
stronger name than a ‘game,’ and it will 
impress those who read it with an open 
mind with the idea that the men who prac- 
tise advertising are not schemers or fly-by- 
night fakirs but men who are doing much 
to give this country its high standing in 
the world of commerce.” 

One of the principal reasons which qual- 
ified Mr. Lewis to prepare a_ practically 
helpful work of this kind is the fact that 
for years he has planned and supervised the 
carrying out of advertising campaigns in- 
volving the expenditure of large sums of 
money and this in lines of business where 
the advertising must be made to bring sat- 


savs 


Pankers Publishing Co., 


90 William Street. New York.) 

isfactory results or the concern advertising 
would have to go out of business. In this 
book, Mr. Lewis has adapted to banking 
publicity these principles which have 
proved successful in other lines of business, 

While the book contains a great many 
illustrations it is in no sense a scrap-book or 
a mere collection of advertising ideas, but 
every — illustration purpose in 
clinching a point brought out in the text 
matter. 

Mechanically, the book is a beautiful and 
substantial piece of work. It contains al- 
most 1000 pages, good paper is used, the 
type is large, the paragraphs are short 
and on the ample side margins are con- 
venient bold face index lines. The author's 
style is terse and witty. His logic is un- 
answerable. The thoroughness with which 
the subject is handled can be appreciated 
by a glance at the titles of the thirty-five 
chapters in the book, which are as follows: 
Advertising from the Historical Side; The 
Banker’s Duty to the Public; How to Reach 
the People; Essentials of Good Advertis- 
ing, Attracting the Attention; Essentials of 
Good Advertising, Awakening the Interest; 
Essentials of Good Advertising, Creating 
the Conviction; Successful Advertising, Its 
Personality; Using the Local Newspaper; 
The Banking and Financial ‘Trade’ Press 
in Financial Advertising; ‘lhe Use of 
General Mediums; How Much Space to Use 
and What Position Should It Have; The 
Matter of Rates; Street Car Advertising, 
Out-of-Doors Advertising, Special Publica- 
tions, Theater Programs, Etc.; The Ad- 
vertising Novelty, Almanacs, Calendars, 
Schemes, Etc.; The Special Place of the 
Booklet and Folder; The House Organ as 
Applied to Financial Advertising; Per- 
sonal Circular and Form Letters and Their 
Mission; Arranging, Systematizing and 
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Handling Lists of Possible Customers; Plan- 
ning an Advertising Campaign; Systematiz- 
ing the Work of Advertising; The Mail 
Order Idea Applied to Things Financial; 
Getting Results from the Artist and En- 
graver; The Printer’s Part; The Department 
of New Business—The Traveling Repre- 
sentative—Business-Getting Employes; The 
Auvertising Manager; The Advertising 
Specialist; What the Advertising Agency 
Can do for the Financial Advertiser; The 
“Publicity” Promoter and the Publicity 
Bureau; Competition and How to Meet 
it with Advertising; The Use and Im- 
portance of Officers, Directors and Em- 
ployes in Financial Advertising; Special 
Advertising Problems of the Commercial 
Rank, National, State or Private; The 
Special Advertising Problems of the Trust, 
Title, Insurance and Guarantee Companies; 
Special Advertising Problems of the Savings 
Bank; Advertising Stocks, Bonds, Mort- 
gages and Other Securities; Advertising 
Safe Deposit Service; In Times of Panic, 
A Few Words in Conclusion. 

In addition to these thirty-five chapters, 
there is an appendix containing a five-page 
bibliography of works on advertising, busi- 
ness management, designing and engraving, 
English, letter writing, psychology, sociolo- 
gy and miscellaneous subjects. A second 


g 
y 
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THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


appendix contains all the necessary technical 
information in regard to paper, ink, type, 
engraving, ete. 

This is a book that every banker who is 
trying to increase his deposits and other 
business with the aid of  printer’s ink, 
should have on his desk to read and study 
as a work of reference. 


Tuovucuts on Business. First and Second 
Series (two volumes). By Waldo Pondray 
Warren. Chicago: Forbes & Co. (Price, 
$1.25 each.) 


Probably most of those who read _ this 
review have, at some time or other, seen 
some of these well known short essays on 
business topics, as for a long time Mr. 
Warren has addressed an audience of about 
1,000,000 persons througn the columns of a 
large number of prominent daily newspapers 
in different cities in the United States. 
These trenchant talks on practical business 
topics have been collected and published in 
book form, the second series being just off 
the press. Mr. Warren was for a number 
of years advertising manager of Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago, and is now a member 
of the editorial staff of “Collier’s Weekly.” 

There is nothing dry or heavy about these 


A Few Emblem Trade-marks. 
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talks, but they contain a vast amount of 
profound wisdom and business common 
sense. They provide food for thought. 
Reading them from time to time will provide 
any thinking man, whether he is in an ex- 
ecutive or a subordinate position, with a 
very helpful stimulus for self-improvement 
and lead him to get the most out of his 
own efforts and those of the men and women 
whose activities he directs. The author 
himself states his purpose in writing these 
“Thoughts” as follows: 

“Work for love of the work. Work be- 
cause you see things that ought to be done, 
and because you love to see the advancement 
of every good thing. Try to do some things 
that will last after you, but do not neglect 
the vast amount of needful though transi- 
tory work. Respect all useful work the 
world over. Preach the dignity of labor, 
the joy of working, and the divinity of ex- 
pression. Tove riches only as a means to 
a noble end, not for the ease or glory of 
self, but for the more successful achieve- 
ment of better things. Love yourself only 
as you would make that self a well-equinped 
servant of a high purpose. Know that 
self-love is death to every good quality un- 
less it is made the servant of the common 
good. Avoid the small ruts of life. Be a 
citizen of the Universe, challenge the 
thoughts of the sages, and seek above all to 
find the true path from present duty to 
the final Good. 

“This is my heart’s message. To bring 
this message into the office, the workshop, 
and the home—into the purpose, the mind 
and the life—has been my aim in_ these 
pages.” 

The various short essays come under the 
following heads: Self-Improvement; With 
the Manager; Buying and Selling; Develop- 
ing the Workers; Types; Policies; Observa- 
tions; Words by the Way; Gleanings. 


Tue TRANSACTION OF 

Arthur Helps, and How to Win For- 
Andrew Carnegie. 
(Price, $1.00.) 


Business, by Sir 


TUNE, by Chicago: 


Forbes & Co. 


In reality, this book is a compilation of 
a number of masterpieces of business litera- 


ture. The principal parts are those indi- 
cated in the title. The editor is David F. 
Goe. In addition to the articles by Sir 
Arthur Helps and Andrew Carnegie are 
several practical articles, among them the 
following: “Tactful Relations with Custo- 
mers,” by John W. Ferguson, of the Chicago 
Edison Co.; “The Importance of Audits,” 
by John Farson, of Farson, Leach & Co., 
Chicago; “Analyzing a Business Proposi- 
tion,” by W. G. Fenton, president of the 
Chicago Clearing-House Association; four 
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short essays by Francis Bacon, and the 
well-known preachment by Elbert Hub- 
bard, “Get Out or Get in Line.” The topics 
discussed by Sir Arthur Helps, the famous 
English include the following: 
Choice and Management of Agents; Inter- 
views; The Treatment of Suitors; Councils 
and Commissions; The Value of a Counsel; 
Advice; Secrecy; Practical Wisdom; The 
Education of a Man of Business; Our 
Judgment of Other Men. 

The cashier of a large bank in Wisconsin 
said: “I do not believe that there is a 
merchant, manufacturer, banker or pro- 
fessional man who can carefully and 
thoughtfully read any one of the chapters 
without being better equipped to make 
headway in the daily grind of business.” 
We feel that this is a true statement of the 
value of this book and we would like to 
see it in the hands of every banker in the 
country. 


essayist, 


Tue MakinG or a Mercuant. By Harlow 
N. Higinbotham. Chicago: Forbes & Co. 
(Price, $1.50.) 


While this book is of particular interest 
to merchants, as its title indicates, the 
fact that the interests of bankers and 
merchants who are their customers are so 
closely associated, makes it important for 
the banker to know as much as _ possible 
about mercantile affairs. Four of the 
twelve chapters of this book are devoted 
to the subject of the extension of credit 
and are of particular value to bankers as 
they outline very clearly the qualifications 
of a good credit man and also show the 
difficulties and dangers of credit. 

The author was a_ prominent financier, 
a partner of the late Marshall Field and 
was well known as president of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893. 
The book is one of the very few on busi- 
ness methods which have been written by 
reached the summit of 
life. It has prac- 
every business and 


who has 
commercial 


a man 
success in 
tical 
summarizes the results of forty years of 
experience. The book contains 210 pages, 
is clearly printed and handsomely bound. 


suggestions for 


ahe Bankers Publishing Company, New 
York, will be pleased to send complete de- 
scriptive circulars of any of the books 
mentioned iy this article and is in a posi- 
tion to deliver any of the books at the 
publishers’ prices herein quoted. 








ALL BOOKS MENTIONED IN THESE NOTICES WILL BE SUPPLIED AT THE PUBLISHERS’ 
LOWEST RATES BY THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
9 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


Issue; 
crises 


A Hisrory or Mopers Banks or 
with an account of the economic 
of the nineteenth century and the crises 
of 1907. By Charles A. Conant; fourth 
edition, revised and enlarged. New York 
and London, 1909: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The history of banking is usually ac- 
counted a dry subject, but in the new book 
of Mr. Charles A. Conant, the wel.-known 
economic writer and organizer of the Phil- 
ippine monetary system, it takes on a tinge 
of romance which links monetary science 
with many of the most important events 
in political and social history. One nnds 
Napoleon availing himself of the genius of 
Mollien to maintain the credit of his war- 
chest, while his armies are overrunning 
fnds the Emperor’s sisters, 
brothers, and brother-in-law participating 
in the purchase of the stock of the Bank 
of France. One follows Francis Joseph 
and Alexander I. through their struggles to 
check the conquests of the great Corsican, 
and follows Pitt in converting the Bank ot 
England into his privy purse for financing 
the allied armies. In more recent times one 
discovers how closely the development of 
civilization in Japan and the evolution of 
modern Mexico are the fruit of the far- 
sighted monetary reforms which created the 
Bank of Japan and put Mexico upon the 
gold standard. One follows the Russian 
and Japanese armies into the trenches be- 
fore Port Arthur and over the fields of 
Manchuria, swapping “war notes” issued tor 
the occasion across the hostile lines. 

Mr. Conant has confined himself pretty 
closely to his subject, the history of bank- 
ing, as distinguished from that of coinage 
and monetary systems, but inevitably the 
discussion of most of the important mone- 
tary reforms of the past dozen years, since 
the appearance of the original edition of 
his work, is involved in the part which the 
banks played in carrying them out. Hence 
we find in his new work a full account of 
the methods by which Russia accumulated 
$600,000,000 in gold and was able to 20 
through the war with Japan without sus- 
pending specie payments. We find also, 
scattered through the various chapters on 
Mexico, China, the Philippines, British 
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India, and the Straits, a full exposition of 
the measures in which Mr. Conant had a 
large share, for establishing stable exchange 
in the Orient. In the financial history of 
the United States the vicissitudes of our 
present defective currency system are 
brought down to date and an account is 
given of the measures of reform proposed 
by the New York Chamber of Commerce 
Committee, of which Mr. Conant was a 
member; of the Special Commission of the 
American Bankers’ Association: of the com- 
prehensive measure of Representative Fow- 
ler; and of the provisions of the Aldrich- 
Vreeland law. There is also an_ entire 
chapter on the crisis of 1907, dealing with 
its influence upon the movement of capital 
throughout the world. 

Enough has been said to show that this 
fourth edition of Mr. Conant’s work, which 
is the first complete revision since its 
issue in 1896, makes it substantially a new 
work. The amount of new matter added 
to the original 575 pages is 145 pages, and 
additional space for narrative is afforded by 
eliminating the three chapters on banking 
theory which appeared in the earlier work, 
but which are now covered in a much more 
complete and authoritative way in = Mr. 
Conant’s other standard work, “The Prin- 
ciples of Money and Banking.” The two 
works taken as a whole—the one devoted 
to theory and the other to the best co- 
ordinated history of banking in the English 
language--make an almost complete library 
in themselves for the practical banker who 
would keep in touch with the broader 
aspects of his profession. 


Manvat or Canaptan Bankino. By H. M. 
P. Eckardt. ‘Toronto: Monetary ‘limes 
(Price, $2.50). 

Of books like this, dealing clearly with 
the inside workings of a bank, and with 
the laws and regulations governing the 
relations between the banks and the pub- 
lic, there can hardly be too many. Mr. 
Kekardt writes from the standpoint of ex- 
perience, and has the faculty of putting 
forth his ideas in terse form. To the 
American banker or bank clerk who wishes 
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to gain a knowledge of the banking methods 
obtaining in Canada, this manual will prove 
of the greatest value. It is a clear and 
concise presentation of Canadian banking 
practice, and a welcome and_ substantial 
contribution to the literature of banking. 


Man, Wowan, Know Titysenr. 
J. Bartholomew. Chicago. 


By Dr. EF. 
(Price, $2.00.) 


This is a practical book explaining the 
effect of thought upon human life. The 
book is of value to any one interested in 
psychic research, especialiy in’ the influ- 
ence of mind over body. 


Frederick 
Harper and 


Tue Story or 
Trevor Hill. 
Brothers. 


NA Streer. By 
New York. 
(Price, $1.60.) 


This is the genuine story cf Wall Street, 
from the time when Wilhelmus Kieft, the 
Dutch Governor of New Amsterdam, rough- 
ly marked its direction with a cattleguard 
of felled trees and brushwood, to the latest 
period of its development as a “canon of 
exchange.” 

The reader is shown Wall Street as it was 
in the days of the Dutch, as it appeared 
during Revolutionary times, as a center oi 
government, as a social center, and as a 
center of finance. Each period of this fa- 
mous old Street’s history is told in a breezy 
humorous way that furnishes delightful 
reading. 

There 


are chapters on the 
Congress, the Merchants’ Coffee-House, the 


Stamp-Act 


Continental Congress, Washington’s Inanu- 
guration, and a_ sketch of the political 
forces which centered around Alexander 
Hamilion and Aaron Burr. 

There are many illustrations and views of 
the Street as it appeared in different periods 
of its growth, some of them very rare 
plales, and one, a fac-simile of Hamilton's 
letter to Richard Varick concerning the 
tender of Federal Hall to Congress, hither- 
to unpublished. 

“The Story of A Street” is a book which 
should be in every library, for it graphically 
describes the history of a_ thoroughfare 
which has become a part of our national 
heritage. 


™ AND Science or Apvertisinc.” 

By Geo. French. Boston: Sherman, 

French & Co. (Price. $2.00.) 

This book on advertising by the editor of 
“Profitable Advertising” is quite a thorough 
consideration of some fundamental princi- 
ples of advertising and contains much ot 
value to every student of commercial pub- 
licitvy. There is perhaps a vreponderance of 
theory in the book and not enough actual 
practice, but as experience is a great 
teacher, it is perhaps just as well for a stu- 
dent of advertising to become well grounded 
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in the theory of the art first and then get 
practice by actual experience in some part 
of the advertising field. ‘The author takes 
up such subjects as:—“The Profession of 
Advertising’: “Moral and Esthetic Ele- 
ments’; “Art in Advertising”; “The Study 
of Advertising”; “The Advertising and Sell- 
ing Campaign”; “Salesmanship and Adver- 
tising”; “The Personal Contact”; “The Ele- 
ment of Interest’; “The Argument of the 
Advertisement”; “Attraction, Suggestion, 
Assertion”; “Optics and Advertising’; 
“Writing the Advertising Copy”: 
tion in Advertising”; “Printing for Adver- 
tising’; “T'vpe in Advertising”; “Cuts for 
the Advertisement”; “Paper for the Ad- 
vertiser”; “Lhe Advertiser and the Agent”; 
“Booklets, Brochures, Leaflets, etc.”: “Busi- 
ness Correspondence”; “Advertising Adver- 
tising.” 


“Sugges- 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


By Morley Roberts. Boston: 
Page & Co. 420 pp., with colored 
(Price, $1.50.) 

A) GeNTremMaN oF Quarity. By Frederic 
Van Rensselaer Dey. Boston: 1. C. Page 
& Co. 350 pp., with colored frontispiece. 
(Price, $1.50.) 


Davip Bray. 
c.. ©. 


frontispiece. 


SHALL NATIONAL BANKS HAVE 
THEIR DEPOSITS GUARANTEED ? 


OST of the rumors now in circulation 
about the condition of national banks 
in the states where there is a system 

of state guarantee of deposits in operation 

have been denied by the Comptroller of the 

Currency. He declares that his office is not 

taking the initiative to get Congress to pass 

any law that will permit the national banks 
to participate in a state bank guarantee 
plan. If anything is done in this direction 
it will have to be taken up by the banks 
themselves. ‘The Comptroller's office — re- 
gards its sole duty as merely to carry out 
the Federal law 

It is assumed that the banking situation 
in’ Kansas will be about the same as in 

Oklahoma now. ‘The low in Kansas will go 

into effect on July 5, and it: is difti- 

cult) to say exactly how far the national 
banks are going to be injured by the state 
banks having their deposits guaranteed. 
When Oklrhoma adopted its law there 
were ebout 300 national banks within the 
‘tate. Now there are about sixty less. Al- 
though there has been on the average of 
six or seven national banks surrendering 
charters each month, the deposits of the 
remaining national banks have increased 
considerably. The Comptroller declares 
that the total deposits of the remaining 
national banks in Oklahoma are now greater 

than the combined total before there was a 

law there guaranteeing the deposits 


now 





BANK INVESTMENTS. 


A Brief Study of the General Principles Which Govern the Investment of 
Bank Funds. 


By George Garr Henry, Vice-President Union Trust Company, New York. 


ArT every serious panic or financial 
crisis there is always a period of 

greater or less extent during which 
the demand for money is light and money 
rates are low. When a rigid currency sys- 
tem becomes a factor in the situation, as 
it does in the United States, this condition 
is greatly aggravated, for, through failure 
to contract automatically, the redundant 
circulation heaps up in the vaults of the 
banks. 

At such times it is almost impossible to 
loan money profitably, and the average 
banker is at his wit’s end to know what to 
do with his deposits. He finds that his 
ordinary borrowers are using much _ less 
than their ‘normal line of credit, and thai 
desirable applications for loans from out- 
side parties are rare. Under the circum- 
stances, if he is paying interest on his de- 
posits, as he is usually forced to do through 
the competition of other banks and trust 
companies, he is compelled to go outside of 
his immediate field for the investment of his 
deposits. 

Ternxtxe te tHe Bonn Marker. 

Two courses are open to him. He can 
buy commercial paper or he can buy secur- 
ities, and when he sees the class of commer- 
cial paper which is offered by the note 
brokers, much of it corporation paper sell- 
ing on an unattractive basis, he usually 
selects the latter course. . 

In justice to the average commercial 
banker, it should be said that during these 
periods of abundant money and low rates 
he has generally turned unwillingly to the 
bond market in spite of its allurement, be- 
cause he has rightly felt that the legitimate 
function of a bank is to supply credit to 
its own depositors and to make a profit by 
so doing, and he has departed from this 
particular field with great reluctance. and 
only on compulsion. 

His unwillingness to buy bonds has been 
usually justified by the result, for it is safe 
to say that the average bank has lost money 
in its investment account. ‘The failure of 
the average banker to invest his money 
wisely is not due to any want of intelligence 
or of proper care and foresight on his part, 
as he sometimes seems to believe, but sim- 
ply because he does not thoroughly under- 
stand the principles of investment banking, 
a business which, while somewhat analogous 
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to his own, differs radically from it in many 
respects. 

In other words, it may be said that there 
are two kinds of banking—commercial 
banking and investment banking—and_ it 
appears true that no amount of experience 
and success in the business of commercial 
banking affords any presumption of success 
in the selection of securities, nor, on the 
other hand, does great success in invest- 
ment banking justify a confidence of equal 
success in the delicate and almost instinc- 
tive mutters of credit. 

Expert KNowrepce Essentiar. 

If the successful selection of investments 
demanded only or even mainly the mere 
knowledge of values and consequent ability 
to select a sate security, the average com- 
mercial banker would be well equipped for 
the undertaking from his experience in 
credit matters, but much more is required. 
Successful investment of bank funds de- 
mands a clear understanding of the nature 
of the investment problem which is to be 
solved, and careful selection of securities 
to meet the real requirements of the case. 
The problem is quite complex and little un- 
derstood by the »verage commercial banker. 
It involves a thorough knowledge of the 


‘ive chief points which must always be con- 


sidered in the selection of investments. 


These are as follows: 

1. Safety of principal and interest, or 
the assurance of receiving the principal and 
interest when due. 

2. Rate of income, or the net return 
which is realized on the actual amount of 
money invested. 

3. Convertibilitvy into cash, or the readi- 
ness with which it is possible to dispose of 
the investment. 

4. Prospect of appreciation in value, or 
that growth in intrinsic value which tends 
to advance market price. 

5. Stability of market price, or the like- 
lihood of maintaining the integrity of the 
principal invested. 

These are the five cardinal points of in- 
vestment which must always be considered 
in the purchase ef securities, no matter by 
whom or fer what purpose the purchase 
may be made. The qualities which conform 
to them are present in different degrees in 
every security, and the scientifie investor 
always selects securities which possess in @ 
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high degree the qualities upon which he 
wishes to place emphasis. ‘The average in- 
vestor does not thoroughly understand this 
point. He dees not realize that a high de- 
gree of one quality implies a lower degree 
of other qualities. He may have a general 
idea that a high rate of income implies a 
lower dezree of safety, but he rarely ap- 
plies the same reasoning to other qualities. 
For example, it is quite common to find a 
private investor purchasing securities which 
possess in a high degree the quality of con- 
vertibility into cash, when he is buying for 
permanent investment and has no thought 
of reselling. In the light of his real re- 
quirements, this is pure waste. A high de- 
gree of convertibility can only be compen- 
sated for by a lower degree of some other 
quality. usually rate of income, and if the 
private investor better understood invest- 
ment principles he could probably select 
some other security which would possess 
equal safety, equal stability and equal proes- 
pect of appreciation in value, along with a 
higher yield, at the expense only of con- 
vertibility—a quality which he does not 
need, 


Wuere THE Investixne Banker Is at Facrt. 


In the same way, the average commercial 
banker fails to consider his real require- 
ments. He looks only for two things— 
safety and a geod rate of interest. Like 
the private investor, he has a general idea 
that a high rate implies tess assurance of 
safety, so he makes a very careful examina- 
tion of the security of every bond offered 
to him. If he finds a bond which seems to 
pass this test and at the same time pays 
well, he buys it with every appearance of 
satisfaction, never realizing that a high rate 
of interest. if not compensated for by di- 
minished safety, can be attained only at 
the expense of some other quality, probably 
quick convertibility. In this way many 
hanks have been loaded up during periods 
of easy money with perfectly safe bonds, 
and bonds which pay well, but bonds which 
it is impossible to sell except at a ruinous 
sacrifice when normal times return and the 
bank needs its money for the legitimate 
uses of its depositors. 

If the commercial banker avoids this 
error, he is quite likely to commit another 
equally unfortunate and more deplorable, 
hecause encountered in spite of greater pru- 
dence. Realizing the necessity of carrying 
only bonds which possess an active market 
and willing to forego something in the way 
ef return in order to secure it, many bank- 
ers purchase enly strictly high grade bonds 
having an active market and netting around 
four per cent. They think that such invest- 
ments cannot go wrong, and rather pride 
themselves on the conservatism of their ac- 
tion. When the business situation changes, 
however, they are not much better off than 
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their rivals, for they have neglected to se- 
cure one of the essential qualities-—stability 
of market price. 

As conditions improve and the demand 
for money increases, money rates advance 
ind bond prices tend to fall in the auto- 
matic adjustment of the yields upen free 
«nd invested capital. Thus, by the time 
these bankers can employ their funds profit- 
ably, they find that their bonds have slipped 
off in price and that it would entail a loss 
to sell. As a general rule they let the mat- 
ter run along, hoping that the price will 
come back, until they really need the 
money, when they sell at a heavy sacrifice 
and resolve never to enter the bond market 
again. In this state of affairs, the con- 
vertibility which they secured at the ex- 
pense of a higher rate is not of great ad- 
vantage to them. 

Aut. Srcvrities Must Be Tesrep. 

In both of these cases and in others 
which might be mentioned, the trouble 
comes from the commercial banker not hav- 
ing a thorough grasp of the investment 
problem which confronts him, and of his 
real requirements. In the selection of se- 
curities the points upon which he should 
place emphasis are the following: Safety 
of principal and interest, convertibility into 
cash and stability of market price. The 
other two qualities, rate of income and pros- 
pective appreciation in value are only to be 
sought in so far as they shall not impair 
the other: 


Sarety. 


Let us consider these three points in turn. 
It is unnecessary to make an extended argu- 
ment to prove the importance of avoiding 
all doubtful securities. The assurance thar 
the maker of the obligation will pay prin- 
cipal and interest when due is a sine qua 
non. Unless the banker is convinced of this 
point in his own mind, further considera- 
tion of the security is not justified. With 
the best judgment in the world men may 
lose enough money in things which they be- 
lieve to be safe, without buving securities 
of which they are doubtful at the time of 
purchase. 


CONVERTIBILITY. 


need 
of ready convertibility is equally marked. 
The real strength of a bank is determined, 
not so much by the quality of its 
and by the amount of its specie reserve a3 
by the percentage of its assets which are in 
liquid form. In times of trouble a bank 
with ten per cent. reserve and fifty per cent. 
additional immediately available is in 
stronger position than one with twenty-five 
per cent. reserve and all of its other assets 
slow, even if they are intrinsically good. At 
such times (and it is only times of trouble 


In regard to the second point, the 


assets 
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that test a bank) when a depositer wants 
his money, he wants it right away, end a 
banker cannot give him a _ fifty-vear 
municipal bond representing money ex- 
pended in laying pavements or sewers as a 
substitute for the cash—not if he wants to 
continue in the banking business. ior this 
reason a banker should) only buy bonds 
which possess an active market. Some 
bankers think it is safe to take a chance 
on a small part of their assets, but it is 
better judgment not to, because it is al- 
most certain to prove more diflicult to dis- 
pose of some of their bonds than they ex- 
pected, and theretore, without intending it, 
they will find that they have on hand some 
inactive securities. 
Sraniniry or Marker Price. 

As to the last peint—stability of market 
price—it is quite as important as the others. 
This quality should never be confused with 
the quality of safety. Safety of principal 
and interest means that the maker of the 
ebligation will pay principal and interest 
when due. Stability of market price means 
that the security will not shrink in quoted 
value. These are very different things, 
though frequently identical in people's 
minds. An investment may possess assured 
safety of principal and interest, and vet 
suffer a violent decline in quoted price ow- 


ing to a change in general business and 


When the safety of a 
security cannot be questioned under the 
most adverse conditions, it moves up and 
down in price only in accordance with the 
current rates) for money. When money 
rates are low, it tends to advance to a 
point where the vield upon its price is no 
greater than the loaning rate of free cap- 
ital. When money rates are high, it tends 
to decline to a point where its yield is as 
great. In both cases, the adjustment is 
purely automatic. 

As long as it is more profitable to buy 
bonds than to loin money, people will buy 
bonds. When it becomes more profitable 
to loan money people will sell their bonds 
in order to loan the monev so realized. ‘The 
concentrated buying puts prices up; the 
concentrated selling puts prices down. 

As an illustration of this tendency, New 
York city long term three and one-half per 
cent. bonds declined within a few years 
from 110 to 90, without the slightest sus- 
picion of their safety. The fall in’ price 
was due to two factors, one general and 
the other special; first, the absorption of 
liquid capital and consequent rise in inter- 
est rates occasioned by the unprecedented 
business activity of the country, and, sec- 
ond, to the unfavorable technical position 
of the bonds, due to the constantly increas- 
ing supply in the face of a decreased de- 
mand, 


financial conditions. 
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SURINKAGE. 


It shoulc be plain from the foregoing 
that there is no greater fallacy than to sup- 
pose it possible to guard against shrinkage 
in quoted prices by the purchase of safe 
securities: in fact, if any presumption ex- 
ists in the matter it is rather the other 
way. Strictly high grade securities, bought 
under conditions of easy money, are almost 
certain to decline in price as business condi- 
tions improve and money rates advance. 
Second and third grade securities, on the 
other hand, are more likely to be main- 
tained in price, because improvement in 
business conditions strengthens their posi- 
tion and offsets to a great extent the de- 
pressing effect of advancing meney rates; 
furthermore. the yield of second and third 
grade securities is usually so much higher 
that the advance in money rates does not 
begin to act upon them so soon. 

The question of maintaining intact the 
principal sum invested, which has been dis-: 
tinguished by the above analysis from the 
quality of safety in a security, is a matter 
of vital importance in bank investments, 
because it directly affects the preservation 
of the bank’s surplus. Tf securities are sold 
at a loss, the difference must come out of 
the surplus, and inasmuch as investments 
must be reported at market value upon the 
various state or national calls or at the 
semi-annual periods. the effect upon the 
surplus is just as bad whether the securities 
are actually sold or not. 

Si tRIN KAGE. 


Gvarpixnc AGAINST 


There are only two ways in which this 
shrinkage in market value may be effectual- 
ly prevented. One way is to buy only real 
estate mortgages and unquoted securities, 
such as small issues of inactive municipal 
bonds, which can always be carried at par 
er at cost. This method is not available 
for the commercial banker, because such 
securities do not possess the requisite ccn- 
vertibility, but it represents one of the best 
principles of investment for savings banks 
and for certain trust estates. The other 
way is to buy only short term securities 
whose near approach to maturity will main- 
tain their price close to, par. This is the 
course which the commercial banker should 
adopt. It is simple and = practical. His 
real requirements are safety, convertibility 
and stability of market price, and he should 
confine himself to high grade, active, short- 
dated securities. 

The securities which conform to this de- 
scription are of three general classes, old 
issues of vords which fall due within two 
or three years, short term notes of railroads 
or other corporations, including municipal 
revenue bonds, and railroad equipment 
notes. Of these classes the best all-around 
investments are unquestionably — railroad 
equipment bonds. Old bonds are usually 
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underlying issues, selling on a fancy basis, 
and difficult to obtain in round amounts, 
and short term notes, while readily con- 
vertible and reasonably stable, do not 
usually rank among the choicest securities. 
Equipment bonds, while sufficiently active 
and stable in price, have the added ad- 
vantage of possessing exceptional safety. 
Before leaving the subject of bank in- 
vestments, a word should be said in quali- 
fication of the position taken above that 
there are only two ways in which to guard 
against shrinkage in quoted value. There 
is a third way, namely. to buy securities 
which will advance in price instead of de- 
clining. This method, however, demands a 
thorough grasp of the general principles 
which control the price movements of se- 
curities and a comprehensive knowledge of 
current business and financial conditions. 
If a man possesses these qualifications he is 
enabled to judge whether given market con- 
ditions are favorable for the purchase of 
particular securities. By this it is not 
meant that he needs to have an_ intimate 
knowledge of technical market conditions 
by which to forecast temporary fluctuations 
ef minor importance, but rather that he 
should have clearly in mind the causes 
which operate to produce the larger swings 
of prices. If a banker acquires this knowl- 


edge he is able to take advantage of large 
price movements in such a way as to ma- 


terially increase his income and at the same 
lime avoid carrying upon his books securi- 
ties which may have cost more than their 
current market quotations. 
INFLVENCES Wirtce AFrect THE PRICE oF 
SrcvritiFs. 


Broadly speaking, the market movements 
of all negotiable securities are controlled 
by two influences, sometimes acting in op- 
position to each other and sometimes in 
concert. One of these influences is the 
loaning rate of free capital; the other is 
the general condition of business. As 
pointed out above, a low rate of interest or 
the likelihood of low rates has the effect of 
stimulating security prices. A high rate or 
the prospect of high rates has the effect of 
depressing them. Similarly, good business 
conditions or the promise of good conditions 
tend to advance security prices, because 
they indicate larger earnings and a stronger 
financial condition. Poor business condi- 
tions or an unpromising outlook have the 
reverse effect. The larger movements of 
securily prices are always the resultant of 
the interaction of these two forces. When 
they work together the effect is irresistible, 
as when low interest rates and the prospect 
of good business conditions occur together, 
or when high money rates occur in the face 
of a marked falling off in business activity 
At such times all classes of securities swing 
together. 
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For the most part, however, money rates 
and business conditions are opposed in their 
influence, rates beine low when business is 
bad and high when 
Usually, the more urpromising 
conditions become, the easier money grows, 
while the more active business becomes, the 
higher money rates rise. The effect ot this 
antagonism between the controlling 
is to produce movements .of different pro- 
portions and sometimes in different direc- 
tions in different classes of securities. High- 
grade bonds may be declining, middle grade 
bonds remaining stationary and poor bonds 
edvancing, all at the time. This 
serves to give a very irregular appexrance 
to the security markets and seems to jus- 
tity the widely held opinion that security 
prices are a pure matter of guesswork and 
ihat they are contrelled only by manipula- 
tion and special infiuences. A clear con- 
ception of the nature of the influences 
which are always silently at work recon- 
ciles this -yyperent inconsistency, and makes 
it plain that general price movements are 
determined by laws as certain in their op- 
eration as the laws of nature. 

It weuld be interesting, if space 
mitted, to pursue this subject further and 
show how the combined effect of the two 
influences described is to produce definite 
and regular swings in prices through the 
course of each credit evcle, and to point 
out the indications which define the com- 
mencemert or culmination of such a move- 
ment. But space requires that our treat- 
ment of this point should be suggestive 
rather than complete. The thoughtful 
reader will have little difficulty in applying 
the principles for himself. High-grade 
bonds, such as choice ‘iunicipals whose 
safety cannot be impaired by any extent of 
Gepression in business, will be influenced 
in their market movements almost wholly 
by money rates. A banker familiar with 
the course of interest rates theough the 
successive phases of a credit cvele should 
be able without ditticulty to forecast the 
market movements of such securities. The 
lowest grade of bonds whose margin of se- 
curity even in good times is not very great 
are acted on almost entirely by 
conditions. Again, a banker familiar with 
the contemporary stage of prosperity or 
depression and able to foresee the future, 
can readily anticipate their market action. 

Between these two extremes every class 
of security is to be found. The better class 
will tend to resemble in their market move- 
ments the course pursued by the choicest 
bonds. The poorer bonds will approximate 
the lowest class. In every however, 
unless special intiuences operate to produce 
variations, the market swing of a given se- 
curity should be easily conjectured by an 
investor who gives careful attention to the 
relative weight which is likely to attach to 
each determining infiuence 
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THE FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK OF PENSACOLA, 


FLORIDA. 


ERHAPS there is no type of building 
mere suited to the needs of a banking 
institution than that which is repre- 

sented in the home of the First National 
3ank of Pensacola, Fla. 

It is of pure white marble, a material 
which sets off wonderfully well its classie 
lines, and rests upon a base of dark granite. 

Along the side of the building and on 
either side of the entrance, there are a num- 
ber of Tonic columns which support the 


pediment and the portico, and these add to 
its general air of dignity and beauty. Mod- 
ern methods of construction and the mod- 
ern building materials used have made the 
first National’s home absolutely fire-proof, 
and it will stand for many years to come 
as one of Pensacola’s finest structures. 


Description or THE INTERIOR. 


Passing through the great bronze en- 
trance doors, we enter the main banking 
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Classic Home of the First National Bank of Pensacola, Florida. 
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W. K. HYER, JR, 
President. 


THOS. W. BRENT 


Assistant Cashier. 


chamber. ‘This well-lighted room has a 
clear ceiling height of over thirty-five feet, 
and its walls are frescoed in a_ delicate 
shade of cream and old ivory, a coloring 
which harmonizes perfectly with the rich 
Italian marble counters and wainscoting. 
The metal counter screen is of solid statu- 


ary bronze of the United States standard 


W. J. FORBES 
Cashier. 


W. N. ROBERTS 


Assistant Cashier. 


alloy and a fine example of the metal work- 
er’s art. 
Passing dewn the long public aisle we 


come to the space devoted to the presi- 
dent’s and directors’ rooms. Here also is 
the entrance to the safe deposit vault, which 
is closed by a door seven feet in diameter, 
weighing fifteen tons, and twelve inches in 
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thickness, fitted with time locks of 
latest pattern. Within the vault there are 
several hundred sate deposit boxes and stor: 
age closets. The bank also has separate 
book vaults for the storage of its many 
books and papers. 


Coming out of the vault we to 
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rooms fer depositors, and these have many 
conveniences which the ‘ 
learned to appreciate. At the end of the 
room, and high above the working space 
and ofkcers’ quarters, there is a large art 


customers have 


window of leaded glass, which fittingly rep- 
resents Pensacola as a seaport. 


This win- 


The President's Room. 


the president’s room, which is tastefully 
finished in mahogany of the finest quality 
and werkmanship. The directors’ room ad- 
joining that used by the president, is also 
finished in mahogany, but with its mas- 
sive table and open fire-place, it is easily 
the handsomest room in the building. 
There are separate writing and waiting 


dow is divided into three openings, the cen- 
tral and largest opening containing a life- 
sized figure of Commerce, seated on a 
throne lapped by the constant and never 
ceasing weaves of the ocean. In her right 
hand she holds the wand of. Mercury, the 
ancient Greek symbol of speed; in her left, 
the hern of plenty, symbol of prosperity, 
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A Glimpse of the Working Space. 
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and at her feet a branch of palms, symbol 
ot peace. The window at her right con- 
tains a Spanish galleon in full sail, typify- 
ing the style of craft at the time of the 
discovery of this country. ‘To her left is 
onc of the United States most modern war 
vessels, similar to the battleship Florida, 
now being built, which is the latest achieve- 
ment iin naval construction, the one rep- 
resenting the power of wind, the other of 
steam and electricity. The ornamental bor- 
der or freize contains a series of festoons, 
formed with various fruits, typifying also 
an important industry of the State of 
Florida. 

Those who planned and executed this 
building for the First National Bank of 
Pensacola overlooked nothing which would 
add to its comfort and beauty, and its offi- 
cers and directors have every reason to feel 
proud of their institution, knowing, as the) 
do, that such a beautiful home could never 
have been erected had the bank not estab- 
lished its good name in the past, a name 
synonymous with conservativeness and fair- 
dealing. 

Tne Bawnx’s History. 


Its career dates back to July 10, 1880, 
when the organization was completed with 


D. F. Sullivan as the first president; Louis 
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P. Knowles the first vice-president, 
W. A. S. Wheeler the first cashier. ‘Ten 
vears later, June, 1890, an election was 
held and W. H. Knowles was made presi- 
dent, and W. K. Hyer, Jr., assistant 
cashier. 

On January 25, 


and 


1892, the private banking 
house of F. C. Brent & Co. consolidated 
with the First National Bank, and F. C. 
Brent became president. The other officers 
elected were: W. H. Knowles, vice-presi- 
dent; J. S. Leonard, cashier, and W. K. 
Hyer, Jr., assistant cashier. In November 
of the year 1899 the cashier, J. S. Leonard, 
died, and W. K. Hyer, Jr., was elected to 
fill the vacant office, J. S. Reese becoming 
assistant cashier. The capital was in- 
creased to $100,000. On June 9, 1903, the 
capital was increased to $200,000. F. C. 
Brent retired from the presidency on Jan- 
uary the first, 1905, and W. H. Knowles 
was elected to fill the office. At the same 
lime, W. K. Hyer, Jr., was elected vice- 
president and cashier. ‘Two years ago there 
was another increase of capital, bringing it 
up to $300,090. The deposits had increased 
from $50,000 to nearly $2,000,000, and the 
surplus and undivided profits amounted to 
$125,000. 

On January 12, 1908, W. K. Hyer, Jr., 


Looking Down the Pablic Lobby Towards the Main Entrance. 
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Entrance to the Safety Deposit Vaults. 


who had been connected with the bank for 
a number of years and in several different 
offices, was elected president; W. S. Keyser, 
vice-president; W. J. Forbes, cashier. 
Thos. W. Brent and W. N. Roberts were 
re-elected assistant cashiers. The follow- 
ing directors were elected to serve during 


1909: F.C. Brent, W. H. Knowles, W. A. 
Blount, W. &K. Hyer, Jr., W. J. Forbes and 
Knowles Hyer and W. S. Keyser. 

At a meeting ef the stockholders, held on 
March §, 1909, it was decided to increase 
the capital $200,000, making the capital of 
the bank 8500,000, 


THE CONNECTICUT SAVINGS BANK, NEW 
HAVEN. 


HE first annual statement of the Con- 
necticut Savings Bank of New 
Haven to be issued from the fine new 

banking house recently completed shows 
a very substantial increase in the number 
of depositors and the amount of deposits. 

The new building, which has 
cupied but a few months, is one of 
most substantial and imposing in New 
England. It is a most attractive and im- 
portant addition te New Haven’s business 
center. and a credit to the bank officials 
who conceived the idea of — utilizing this 
corner for their banking institution. ‘The 
former quarters at the corner of Church 


been oc- 


the 


and Center streets long ago became inad- 
equate, and the destruction of the Hoadley 
block furnished the opportunity for secur- 
ing a site for a larger building of which 
the officers were not slow to avail them- 
selves. 

‘The bank’s statement for March 15 shows 
deposits of $10,3358,766.64; surplus and un- 
divided profits of $886,389.25; and the 
number of depositors is given as 24,037. 

The bank established in 1857, and 
at the close of that year the amount of de- 
posits was a litile more than $60,000. Since 
then the gain in deposits has been as fol- 
lows: 


was 
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The Connecticut Savings Bank, New Haven. 


Central Interior. 
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South Interior. 














Ground Floor Plan. 
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1858, 
1863, 
1868, 
1873, 
1878, 
1883, 
1888, 
1893, 
1898, 
1903, 
1908, 
1909, 


1,022,828 
1,100,365 
2,105,734 
2,556,662 
3,137,498 
4,064,302 
5,462,119 
6,482,689 
8,901,980 
9,863,199 
10,429,145 


Since the incerporation of the bank, 
dividends have been paid to the amount of 
$7,952,450. 

The record of depositors shows that a 
rapidly-inereasing number of persons have 
taken advantage of the exceptional facili- 
ties which the new building affords. The 
present number of depositors is 23,848, 
which is a gain of 1,232 over the previous 
year. 

The officers of the bank are as follows: 
President, Burton Mansfield; vice-presi- 
dent. Henry F. English; trustees, Joel A. 
Sperry, Albert S. Holt, Alfred E. Ham- 
mer, Benjamin R. English, Fredk.  B. 
Farnsworth, Charles E. Curtis, Wilson H. 
I.ee. Eli Whitney, James T. Moran, Charles 
S. Mellen; secretary and treasurer, Elliott 
H. Morse; assistant treasurer, Eugene A. 
Beecher. 


EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


N March 31 last the merger of the 
Bowling Green Trust Co. of New 
York with the Equitable Trust Co. was 
formaliy completed, and the business of the 
former institution turned over to the 
Equitable. This consolidation adds about 
*15,000,000 to the deposits of the Equitable, 
making a total of about $37,000,000. 

Stockholders of the Bowling Green Trust 
Co. received 3410.29 per S100 share, or a 
total of $4,102,900. No change will be made 
in the capital of the Equitable, which re- 
mains at $2,000,000, at which figure it has 
stood since 1903, when it was increased from 
$1,000,000. ‘The present surplus and un- 
divided profits of the company aggregate 
510,600,000. 

The headquarters of the Equitable will 
remain at 13 Nassau street as heretofore, 
and the former headquarters of the Bowling 
Green Trust Co. will be occupied as a 
branch to be known as the Bowling Green 
branch. 

The equipment of the Equitable has also 
been greatly augmented recently by the es- 
tablishment of an up-town branch on Fifth 
avenue, between 49th and 50th streets. 
The handsome building erected for this pur- 
pose by the company is illustrated here- 
with. 

The wisdem of the directors in estab- 
lishing this up-town branch has already been 
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amply demonstrated by its since 
the opening. Vice-President Gillespie makes 
his headquarters there and any business 
with the company can be transacted there 
as readily as at the down-town office. 

The Equitable Safe Deposit Co. has es- 
tablished fully equipped modern vaults in 
the up-town building, which are accessible 
from 9 a. m. to 4.30 p.m. The officers of 


success 


the Safe Deposit Co. are as follows: Alvin 


FQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 


Equitable Trust Company, New York. 


An Up-town Branch has been established on 


Fifth avenue in this modern building 


erected for the purpose. 
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W. Krech, president; Lawrence L. Gillespie, 
vice-president; Geo. M. Stoll, treasurer. 

The officers of the Equitable Trust Co. 
remain as follows: Alvin W. Krech, presi- 
dent; Lawrence L. Gillespie and Frederick 
W. Fulle, vice-presidents; I.vman Rhodes, 
secretary: H. Mercer Walker, treasurer; 
Richard R. Hunter, assistant secretary, and 
Herman J. Cook and Gee. M. Stoll, assist- 
ant treasurers. 


NEW COUNTERFEIT $2 SILVER 
CERTIFICATE. 


ERTIES of 1899; check letter “B”; plate 

number S$St; W. T. Vernon, Register 

o1 the Treasury; Charles H. Treat, 

Treasurer of the United States. Portrait 
of Washington. 

This counterfeit is apparently printed 
from photomechanical plates of poor work- 
manship, on bond paper, no attempt hav- 
ing been made to imitate the silk fiber of 
the genuine. ‘The numbering is fairly good. 
Aside from this the note is so poor that a 
detailed description is deemed unnecessary. 

Jous E. Witte, 


Chief. 


RAREST OF THE U. S. COINS. 


_— rarest coins in the United States 
are the double eagles of the issue of 

1849. Only one is known to exist, 
and that is in the cabinet of the United 
States mint. There were issued from the 
mint in 1804 19,570 silver dollars, and it has 
been a “standing mystery” why the dollar of 
this issue is so scarce. It is called “the 
king of rare American coins.” It has been 
said that the mintage ef 1805 included the 
inintage or a part of it, although the mint- 
age of 1805 shows only 321 dollars. Others 
assert that a vessel bound for China with 
almost the entire mintage was lost at sea. 


CUSTOM OF PLACING RARE 
COINS UNDER SHIP’S MASTS. 


CUSTOM decrees that a gold coin, or at 
the verv least a silver one, shall be 
put under the main-mast of each new 

ship launched. The coin bears the date of 
the vear when the vessel is completed, a fact 
well known to collectors, who keep an eve 
on ships that are likely to be the depositary 
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of numismatic prizes. 
some back, a_ derelict Yankee 
schooner, bought for a song, yielded an 
1804 dollar, the rarest and most eagerly 
sought-after of all American coins. It sold 
readily for £1,500 ($6,000), and would be 
worth to-day at least double that sum, for 
it was in perfect preservation. 

Its recovery was the result of foresight 
and business enterprise, combined, of 
course, with knowledge. A man 
passing the worthless hulk on the day of 
the sale, noticed the date, 1804, on her 
stern, ani rightly guessed that she might 
likely be the bearer of one of the precious 
dollars of that particular vear. 

In the same way have been preserved and 
recovered many of the ancient silver Scot- 
tish pennies, known as doits, which were so 
tiny that twelve of them were barely equal 
in value of the penny sterling. The Scot- 
tish shipbuilders when these coins were in 
circulation to put one of them be- 
neath each mast they “stepped,” in prefer- 
ence to the more valuable groat. 

Owing to their small size, most 


Thus, at Liverpool, 
years 


special 


used 


doits 


that were in circulation were speedily lost, 
leaving those that had been placed beneath 
the masts to beecome—from the collector's 
point of view—of extreme rarity and value. 


—Pearson’s Weekly. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


—Plans calling for a new twenty-one 
story building have been drawn up by the 
Fidelity and Casuality Company. 

The structure will be in the rear of the 
present home at 97-103 Cedar street, tacing 
Liberty street, and will have a hallway di- 
rectly through it from street to street. 

The April Bulletin, published by the 
Fidelity and Casnality Company, states that 
the building will be put up to accommodate 
the company’s increased business. 


—Frank J. Wolfe, for many years as- 
sistant general passenger agent of the New 
York Central R. R. Co., has left the com- 
pany and gone into business with Du Val, 
Greer & Co., bankers and brokers. at 74 
Broadway. H.C. Du Val. the senicr men- 
ber of the firm, was an officer of the New 
York Central for many vears prior to the 
organization of his banking and brokerage 
firm, and the arrangement with Mr. Wolfe 
thus brings together former associates. Mr. 
Wolfe will have charge of a new office to 
be opened by the firm at 5 and 7 Easi 
Forty-second street. 


—Five new directors have been added to 
the board of the Guaranty Trust Company. 
They are: Judge R. S. Lovett, Charles A. 
Peabody. Robert W. Geelet, J. Rogers Max- 
well and U. H. Broughton. 

The former directors who resigned were 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., John W. Castles, R. C. 
Newton, James N. Jarvie, and G. C. Henry. 


Che Albany 
Crust Company 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


AC TIVE and Reserve cAccounts 
are solicited and interest paid 


on datly balances. Designated 
depository for reserve of New 
York State Banks and Trust 
Companies : : 2? ? 2? 2 # 


Capital and Surplus, $700,000 


members, 
H. Harriman, 


The board consists of eighteen 
includee among whom are E. 
George F. Baker, Edwin Hawley, James 
Spever, and H. H. Rogers. The presidenc: 
of the Guaranty Trust Company has been 
vacant since the close of last vear, whea 
Johr W. Castles resigned. No choice to 
fill this place has yet been made. 


Supt. Clark Williams ef the State 
Banking Department has granted an appli- 
cation of the Jefferson Bank of New Yorr 
city for permission to open a branch at 
Fifth avenue and Fifteenth street, Man- 
hattan, on condition that the present branch 
at Clinton and Houston streets be 
tinued 


discon- 


Superintendent Clark Williams of the 
State Banking Department has approved 
the application of the Bank of Long 
Island for the maintenance of the Seaside 
branch on Boulevard avenue and Wain- 
wright place, Seaside, Rockaway Beach. 


—On April 22, the Knickerbocker Trust 
Company anticipated the last of its pay- 
ments under the plan of resumption as 
adopted over a year ago. 

When the Knickerbocker Trust Company 
re-opened on March 26, 1908, there was out- 
standing about $25,000,000 of these certifi- 
cates of deposit. The plan was to pay them 
off within two years and five months. With 
the tinal payment on April 22 of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth installments, amount- 
ing to 86,040,000, the entire amount was 
canceled in thirteen months. 


The Sumner Savings Bank of Brooklyn 
plans to tear down its present building at 
Broadway and Sumner avenue, that city, and 
in its place will erect a fine stone building 
for its own use. While the work of con- 
struction is in progress the Banking De- 
partment has given the officials permission 
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ADAPT- 
FOR 
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to transact business in. the banking rooms of 
the Citizens ‘Trust Company, on the corner 
adjoining the proposed new building. 


As announced some weeks ago, the 
Borovgh Bank of Brooklyn, on April 14, 
met its fourth deferred payment amounting 
to twenty-five per cent. and also canceled 
its final payment of thirty per cent., not 
due until Augusi 14, 1909. 

The Borough Bank of Breeklyn was re- 
opered a year ago under a deferred pay- 
ment plon that gave the bank sixteen 
months in which te straighten its accounts, 
but the bank has met its obligations four 
months ahead of the time allowed. 


The Banco ce la Habana, or the Bank 
of Havane, reperts the appointment of Jose 
F. Lribarren as cashier. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


—At the annval meeting of the Boston 
Five Cents Savings Bank, Charles E. Morri- 
son was elected vice-president, succeeding 
Arthur B. Chapin, who resigned to accept 
the office of Bank Commissioner of Massa- 
chuseits. 

The board was enlarged by the election of 
Albert A. Pepe, Wilmot R. Evans, Jr., A. 
M. Lyons and W. F. Whittemore. 


On April 16, the deposits of the Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank of Beston reached a 
new high water mark, totaling $102,825,00v. 
This is the first time in the history of bank- 
ing in Bosten that the deposits of any in- 
stitution have crossed the 100,000,000 
mark. 


—Webster Knight has been elected presi- 
dent of the Phenix National Bank of Provi- 
dence, R. I., to succeed Jonathan Chace, 
who resigned but will continue with the bank 
as a director. 


By wey of observing the anniversary 97 
its re-opening, following «a temporary re- 
ceivership of three months, due to financial 
conditions in New York, the Union Trust 
Company ef Providence, R. I., will, on May 
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BANKING AND 


GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 


Masonic Temple 
23rd St. & 6th Ave. 
NEW YORK 


CAPITAL, - = 
SURPLUS, - - 


$1,000,000 
1,000,000 


1, pay to its depositors the sum of 33.200,- 
000. This payment represents twenty per 
cent. of the amount due when the bank be- 
came embarrassed, and will bring the total 
distributed among the depositors up to sixty 
per cent. 


The Union Trust Company of Spring- 
field, Mass., has taken over the 
of the Hampden 'Trust Company of that 
city and thereby becomes the largest com- 
mercial bank in New England outside of 
Boston, Providence and a_ single institu- 
tion in Worcester. 

Edward S. Bradford and Joseph C. Al- 
len, president and treasurer of the ab- 
sorbed Hampden Trust Co., have been re- 
tained in the Union Trust Co. as_ vice- 
president and actuarv. 


business 


EASTERN STATES. 


—John <A. Bell has been elected vice- 
president of the Columbia National bank 
of Pittsburgh. He is also a vice-president 
of the Colonial Trust Co. of that city. 


—The First Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia has opened its offices 
at 925 Chestnut st. and will not enly do 
a mortgage guarantee business, but a 
eral banking business as well. 

The officers are: President, Leslie M. 
Shaw, former Secretary of the Treasury; 
vice-president and treasurer, William L. 
Folds; secretary, William FE. Chapman; 


ven- 
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to secure hundreds of new depositors 
for your Bank. 

It can be done by the judicious use 
of space in your local newspapers. 

VooruEEs & CompaNy write and de- 
sign attractive, convincing and dignified 
advertising for leading banks through- 
out the United States, and their clients 
bear witness to the fact that excellent 
results are being secured. 

Advertising Service, Booklets, Fold- 
Name Plate and Emblem Cuts. 

Write us to-day for a copy of our 
folder entitled “Bank Advertising Sug- 


ers, 


gestions.” 


Voorhees & Company 


Specialists in BanK Advertising 


116 Nassau St. - New York City 


assistant secretary, J. H. Ogelsby; — as- 
sistant treasurer, Charles F. Lafferty. The 
authorized capital is $1,000,000. 


—For the convenience of their patrons, the 
Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on 
Lives and Granting Annuities has opened 
new offices in the Franklin Bank building, 
Broad and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia. 

\ general banking, trust and safe de- 
posit business will be conducted, C. S. 
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I can attend to tax payments, permits to do bus 
ness, ete., in the Secretary of office, land 
oftice matters, collect: statistics, make inquiries 


State's 


and investigations of a confidential nature, exam. 
ine and report on the conditten and value of 
erty owbed or offered for sale, ete. 

In tine, I sill do anything of an honorable pba 
ture that requires the services of an energetic and 
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the ins and outs of Texas 
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‘* No attempt to imitate the silk fibre” reads the description 
of a recent counterfeit. 
We cannot furnish you with the silk threaded paper used 


i 


in government bank ‘notes. We can, however, furnish our 
new Planchetted security paper made for us, with govern- 
ment permission, at the Crane Mills. 


It has dises instead of silk threads. 


American Bank Note Company 
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BALTIMORE ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Newhall, assistant treasurer of the com- Redman Wanamaker 


pany, being the officer in charge. 


Charles B. Dunn, a well-known banker, 
has been elected to the presidency of the 
Independence ‘Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia. In connection with Mr. Dunn’s elec- 


AMERICAN 
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RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


(Organized Nov. 1, 1899) 


Capital - - - $400,000.00 
Surplus and Profits, 200,000.00 


Located in the capital and metrop- 
olis of the state and fully equipped 
in every respect for prompt and 
efficient service, this bank seeks the 
Richmond and Virginia business of 
Banks, Firms, Corporations and In- 
dividuals everywhere. 

The large number of this institu- 
tion’s present correspondents and de- 
positors is ample proof of the satis- 
factory service rendered. 


UNITED STATES AND STATE DEPOSITORY 


tion as president, 
and J. Ernest Richards were made vice- 
president and second vice-president, re- 
spectively. 

John J. Collier continues as secretary and 
treasurer and Allan WHunter as assistanv 
secretary and assistant treasurer. 


-William T. Elliot, president of the 
Central National Bank of Philadelphia, has 
been elected president of Group One of 
the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association. Mr. 
Elliot succeeds President Lewis, of the 
Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank. Vice-presi- 
dent R. L. Taylor, of the Philadelphia 
Trust Company, was elected secretary, suc- 
ceeding Vice-President Law, of the Mer- 
chants’ Bank. The following committee of 
five has been elected as the executive com- 
mittee: Levi IL. Rue, president of the 
Philadelphia National Bank; J. R. Me- 
Allister, president of the Franklin National 
Bank; Howard W. Lewis, president of the 


A Gomplete Set of 
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complete set of the BANKERS 
MAGAZINE from the very first number in 
1846, which 1 offer for sale. They are bound 
in half morocco and are in good condition 
This set would be a valuable addition to the 
library of any individual or institution. 
Write me for particulars or terms, 
W. J. McDONALD 
Care of The First Nat’! Bank, Paris, Texas. 
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GENERAL BANKING AND TRUST BUSINESS 


Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank; Joseph 
Wayne, Jr., cashier of the Girard National 
Bank, and William A. Law, vice-president 
of the Merchants’ National Bank. 


—The Peoples’ Bank and ihe Union Sav- 
ings and Trust Company, both of Pittston, 
Pa., have consolidated and will be hereafter 
designated as the Peoples fnion Savings 
and Trust Company. Hon. William Drury 
will be the head of the new bank; Dr. A. 
C. Shoemaker will be vice-president; C. 
K. Trumbower will he secretary and W. Ei. 
MeMillan, cashier. 


—Stockholders of the National Bank of 
Rochester, N. Y., at a meeting held April 
2, without a dissenting vote, ordained that 


their institution be hereafter known as the 
Lincoln National Bank of Rochester. 


—On the advice of his physician, and 
with the regrct of the other officers and di- 
rectors, A. B. Crouch has resigned as 
president of the Third National Bank of 
Baltimore. Tie will take a year’s rest. 


You are invited to come and 
see the new telegraph com- 
pany transmit 1.000 words 
a minute over a single wire. 
If unable to call write for il- 
lustrated Bovklet, No. 67, 
which gives full particulars. 
TELEPOSTCOMPANY 
225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
and Union Trust Bldg., 
Washington. 


ONE RATE TOALL POINTS 


\OWORDSFORZSCENTS 


BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


—In order that its patrons may have 
some idea ot its growth from year to year, 
the Peoples National Bank of Lexington, 
Va., has prepared a comparative statement 
covering the past five years. For the 
year 1905, the bank had deposits of $125,- 
739: for 1906 they had grown to $160,210; 
in 1207 they were $180,324; in 1908 they 
had increased to $199,008 and on April 1 
of this year they were reported as $226,097. 
A corresponding increase is shown — in 
everything else as reported; undivided 
profits for example rising from $1,127 in 
1905 to $3,554 in 1909, 

James Lewis Howe is president of the 
Peoples National Bank of Lexington, Va., 
Daniel Welsh, vice-president: Wm. M. Mc- 
Elwee, cashier; and R. C. Walker, assistant 
cashier. 


Early in May the Charlotte National 
Bank of Charlotte, N. C., will remove to 
its new home which will afford quarters 
handsomely and conveniently furnished. 


— That the Exchange Bank of Savannah, 
Ga., has prospered since its organization in 
1906 is attested by the following compara- 
tive items: Deposits, March 12, 1907, were 
$191,723; March 12, 1908, they were $287, 
794; and March 12, 1909, they totaled $386,- 
288. 

~—According to its last report, the 
Georgia Railroad Bank of Augusta, Ga., 
has a capital stock of $200,000, undivided 
profits of $406,869, and deposits of $3,- 
055,627. These liabilities have back of 
them total resources of $3,662,497 and a 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL NOTES. 


staff of officers of the highest reputation. 


Jacob Phinizy is president; W. A. Lati- 
mer, vice-president: C. G. Goodrich, cash- 
ier; Rufus H. Brown, assistant-cashier. 


Thirty-eight vears ago, the First Na- 
tional Bank of Montgomery, Ala., was or- 
ganized. 

It had a capital stock of $100,000 and 
easily took rank as one of the strongest 
banks operating in the state. 

It has come through the panics of °73, 
93, °96 and ’07 with flying colors, and to- 
day can offer its patrons the services of an 
institution, tried and tested by time and 
backed by an increased capital of $1,000,- 
000. 

As the city of Montgomery has grown 
from the centre of a rich farming region, 
to become the political capital of the state, 
so the First National Bank of Montgomery 
has gone forward, enlarging its sphere of 
usefulness, and unconsciously contributing 
to the prestige of that city. 

We present here two views of the hand- 
some building owned and occupied by the 
First National bank of Montgomery. This 
is the third home which that institution has 
built, and it is also one of the finest struc- 
tures in the city, being constructed after 
the most modern designs for office build- 
ings. The entire first floor is occupied by 
the hank, the upper fioors being rented as 
offices. A six-story brick building, for 
many years the largest in the city, was 
razed to furnish the site, which is one of 
the principal corners and measures 80 feet 
square. ‘lhe bank’s building is its trade- 


Corner in Reception Room, Ladies’ Department, First National Bank, Montgomery, 


885 


mark in its advertising, which is conducted 
on an extensive and systematic scale. 


Modern 12-story Building erected by the First 


National Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 


The 


Bank's Quarters are on the ground 


floor. 


Ala. 


a 


| F 
. 
f 
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THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


—trhe American National cf Winchester, 

Tenn., has been merged in the Farmers 

National, and the new Farmers National, 

ASK YOUR the merged institution, has increased its 
1 capital stock frem $25,000 to $30,000. The 
STATION ER union of the two coneerns is regurded as 
productive of a decidedly strong and con- 

FOR servative bank. Thomas A. Embrey, who 
has been president of the Farmers Na- 

tienal, will be president of the new institu- 

tion. W. B. Evans, former cashier of the 

BANKERS American National, has been elected active 


vice-president of the institution. 


LINEN —An excellent report was rendered by 


the Texas Bank and Trust Company of 
Galveston, at the close of business, March 


AND BANKERS LINEN 31, 1909. 


With a capital and surplus of $450,000, 


ROND and undivided profits of 310,000, the hank 
is carrying $2,036,662 of deposits. The 
total resources are $2,502,662, 

hey are fully appreciated by 
the discriminating banker de- 
siring high grade, serviceable 
paper for correspondence and 


typewriter purposes. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


Directors of the State Bank of Chicago 
at their regular meeting, on .\pril 13, voted 
unanimously to increase the capital stock 

SOLE AGENTS of the bank from &1,000,000 to S1.500,000. 
; ! Imcpe \ special meeting of the stockholders for 
F. W. ANDERSON & CO. the purpose of ratifying the recommenda- 

34 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK tion of the board has been called for Mav 
TS, 

The new stock will be issued at par, 
each of the present holders being entitle! 
to subseribe in the ratio of one share of new 
fer each two shares of stock now held. The 
present dividend rate of twelve per cent. 
annually will be maintained on the increased 


IT REACHES 
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capitalization, the earnings being sufficient 

to permit the payments. The bank’s sur- i i 

plus is now $1,000,000 and the undivided Financial Strength 
profits about $100,000. Deposits are at pres- is shown by the fact that $125.000,000 


ec has been expended for new buildings 
> ? : ‘ 
ent $20,000,000. during the past three years, in 


—An initial quarterly dividend of four San Francisco 


per cent. was declared recently by the First The monthly Financial Letter of this 

Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago. —. reviewing trade conditions in 
Under the trust agreement by whic h the ee oP See Sine 60 any 

stock of the First Trust and Savings Bank 

is held for the stockholders of the First 


. vv . 

National Bank of Chicago this dividend was American N ational 
equivalent to one per cent. on the $8,000,000 
of the stock of the national bank and places Bank 
the tctal amount of profits disbursed since : m j 
1863, the date of its organization, above SAN FRANCISCO 
$22,000,000. 

In addition the First National has sur- 
plus and undivided profits in excess of $12,- . ; 
090,000, which includes the capital and sur- president of the Julius Petersor 
plus of the First Trust and Savings Bank. Company; Charles I Steir 

The depesits of the two institutions ex- Cramer and D. \. Siegfried 
eeed $150,000,000. The plan is te make the 

a South Side institution, 

—Robert T. Lincoln has been elected ticularty te the need 
chairman of the beard of directors of the population of tl 
Commercial National Bank of Chicago, to features contemplated 
succeed Franklin MacVeagh. Eames Mac- change department 
Veagh, the sor, was elected director. ment, which will rem 

: accommodate the working cla 


Frederick D. Countiss has been named 
1 


: , a , 
by the nominating committee as the regu- Phe st. kholde rs of 
lar candidate for president of the Chicago Company of Sf. Louis, a 


Stock Exchange and David R. Forgan has 15, veted to increvse the 
been named as treasurer. The annual elee-  *500,000 to $1,000,009. Thi 
tion will be held the first Menday in June. ita! of 31,900,000 and surpli 
William H. Colvin, who is completing his of S7C0,000. The present 
second veer as president, will retire. 000. 


South St. Louis is to have a national Louis F. . heretofere cast rf 
bank, to be known as the Broadway Bark, the Merchants’ tk of St. Joseph, Mo., 
which will open for business about June 1. has been elected second vice-presider ‘ 
The promoter of the hank is D. A. Siegfried, the institution. He is succeeded as ¢ 
ind the applicants for the charter include by W. S. MeLucas, who, with his fat 
Mr. Siegfried, F. Ernest Cramer, vice- law, M. V. Nichols, of the Fi 
president of the Cramer Dry Plate Com- Bank cf Beatrice, Neb., 
pany, C. LL. Gray. president of the C. LL. acquired a considerable 
Gray Construction Company, and Snelson — Joseph bank. 

Chesney, president of the Stock Yards Na- 
tional Bank. ‘The capital stock will be Mondiy, April 5, marked the beginning 
$200,000, and half of this has already been) of a new era for the American Exchange 
subseribed. ‘The stock will be sold at par, Bank of Duluth, Minn The bank is now 
each sbare being valued at S100, known as the American Exchange National 
Among the stockholders are Harry and Bank and hes a capital of S600,000, a sur- 
Eugene A. Freund, of the Sigmund Freund’s — plus, earned, of S800,000 and deposits of 
Sons Clothing Company; Joseph Peterson, 56,500,000 


AT This National Bank is at the National Capital AMERICAN 
and is right under the eye of the Nationa) Bank- 
ing Department. It is a designated depvusitary 

THE of the United States, and buys and sells United NATIONAL 
States bonds. Its Capital is $500,000, and its 


NATIONAL Surplus and Profits, $200,000. It acts as agent for BANK, 


National Banks before the Treasury Department 


and solicits your business . 
CAPITAL oe R. H. LYNN, President Washington, D. C. | 





Capital, - - $2,000,000.00 
Surplus & Profits, 1,000,000.00 


FIRST 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


| Deposits, - -  25,000,000.00 


Homer L. Rose has tendered his resigna- 
tion as assistant secretary and treasurer of 
the Columbus Savings & Trust Co. of Co- 
lumbus, Ghio. Hie is to become cashier of 
the newly organized Commercial & Savings 
Bank of Canton, Ohio, which has been 
tormed with 2 capital of $50,000. 


WESTERN STATES. 


South Dakota banks are preparing to 
operate under a new deposit guaranty law, 
which makes participation in the measure 
voluntary, ir contrast with that of Okla- 
homa, which is compulsory. 

As summarized by the “Commercial 
West,” the law provides for a state associa- 
tion of incorporated banks to be managed 
by a board of commissioners consisting of 
ihe state auditor. the treasurer and the 
public bank examiner. The minimum mem- 
bership is one hundred banks or more, ad- 
mission to which is on approval of the pub- 
lic examiner. The incerporation must have 
an aggregate capitalization of $1,000,000 
among the banks represented, so that a hun- 
dred banks of $10,000 capital each on the 
average will he sufficient to comprise such 
an association. Capitalization is the basis 
of membership, fees ranging from 310 to 
$170. 

The annual premium payable into the in- 
surance fund is derived from a one mill 
levy on deposits, which may be reduced 
whenever the condition of the funds permit 
or advanced to meet deficiencies to a maxi- 
mum of four mills a year. The premium 
thus provided for is based on the average 
Gaily deposits of the last three months pre- 
vious to the payment of premium. In the 
event of a bank’s insolvency the Public Ex- 
aminer certifies the names of the claimants 
and smounts to the State Auditor, who is- 
sues warrants upon the fund provided. The 
law goes into effect July 1, 1909. 


In response to a growing demand on the 
part of its patrons, as well as the com- 


To Bond Holders 
and Investors 


Service 


ENGINEERS REPORT 


Muneipal, Pubic 
Corporation and other properties and investigation 


Physical Valuation of 


of projects. Field includes Soath America, 
New York, Chicago and local references 
WHISTLER & STUBBLEFIELD 
CIVIL AND HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS 


Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Oregon 


munity generally, for the establishment of a 
strictly savings institution, the officers and 
directors of the First National Bank of 
Beatrice, Neb., have organized, and have 
been granted a charter by the state board 
for the establishment of the First Trust and 
Savings Bank of Beatrice, with an author- 
ized capital of $100,000. The new bank 
will open up for business in the rear of the 
First National just es soon as a few minor 
changes can be made. ‘The officers of the 
new institution are as follows: President, 
I.. B. Howey; vice-president, W. C. Black, 
Jr.: cashier, F. H. Howey: directors, L. B. 
Howey, W. C. Black, F. H. Howey, C. B. 
Dempster, Samuel Rinaker, M. V. Nichols, 
William Hamm, H. H. Norcross, Jed 
Fisher. 


—A large state bank, to be known as the 
Corn Exchange Bank, will be formed in 
Omaha, Neb., by the reorganization of Hay- 


A Manual for the Collection 
of Commercial Paper 
BY c. R. LAWS 
Paper Cover, 41 Pages, 8vo., Small Type 
PRICE, 50 CENTS 


Compiled by a department head in the 
Boatmen’s Bank, St. Louis, Mo., for 
years in charge of its foreign collections, 
the manual has been prepared primarily 
for use in the collection departments of 
banks and trust companies. 

It is a concise compilation of practical- 
ly all the general principles and rules 
governing the presentment, demand, pro- 
test, notice of dishonor, ete., ete., of 
negotiable paper, as embodied in the 
Negotiable Instrument Law, now in effect 
in 36 states and divisions of the United 
States, and in the following standard 
law treatises: 

Daniel on NegOtiable Instruments 
Law of Negotiable Instruments, Statutes, 

Cases and Authorities, by Huffcut 
Morse on Banks and Banking 
Tiedeman on Commercial Paper 

Copiously indexed, cross referenced and 
annotated; authorities in all instances 
indicated, their sectional numbering being 
given to permit of easy reference; and 
the notes include a table of holidays, 
rates of interest, and a list of the states 
in which the Negotiable Instruments Law 
is now in foree, with years in which it 
was therein adopted. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
90 William Street, - - New York 





NEW EDITION, JUST PUBLISHED 


THE NEGOTIABLE 
INSTRUMENTS LAW 


AS ENACTED IN 


Alabama. Kansas. Nevada. Rhode Island. 
Arizona. Kentucky. New Jersey. Teanessee. 
Colorado. Louisiana. New Mexico. Utah. 
Connecticut. Maryland. New York. Virginia. 
District of Columbia. Massachusetts. North Carolina. Washington. 
Florida. Michigan. North Dakota. West Virginia. 
Idaho. Missouri. Ohio. Wisconsin. 
Illinois. Montana. Oregon. Wyoming. 
Towa. Nebraska. Pennsylvania. 


THE FULL TEXT OF THE STATUTE WITH COPIOUS ANNOTATIONS 
Third and Revised Edition, 1908 


By JOHN J. CRAWFORD, of the New York Bar 
BY WHOM THE STATUTE WAS DRAWN 


vs adoption of this Law so generally by the different States has made it one 


of the most important statutes ever enacted in this Country, and is of special 
interest to every banker. Hardly any case now arises upon a negotiable in- 
strument, but requires the application of some provision of the Act. 


The standard edition of the Law is that prepared by the draftsman. In this 
THIRD EDITION, the author has cited upwards of two hundred new cases, in 
which the statute has been construed or applied. This is the only book in which 
these cases are collected. These are not only important in the states where they 
were rendered, but also in all other states where the statute is in force. 


All of the original annotations are preserved. These are not merely a digest 
and compilation of cases, but indicate the decisions and other sources from which 
the various provisions of the statute were drawn. They were prepared by Mr. 
Crawford himself, and many of them are his original notes to the draft of the Act 
submitted to the Conference of Commissioners on Uniformity of Laws. 


A specially important feature is that the notes point out the changes which 
have been made in the law. 


CRAWFORD'S ANNOTATED NEGOTIABLE INSTRU- 
MENTS LAW, (Third Edition, 1908) 


Is a neat octavo volume, bound in law canvas. Price $3.00 net, but sent by 
mail or express, prepaid, on receipt of the amount. 


BANKERS’ PUBLISHING CO. 


90 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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den Bros. Bank of that city. ‘The changes 
are to become effective on or before June I, 
with at least $250,000 of the authorized 
$500,000 capital paid up. 


A strong statement comes from the 
l’ort Scott State Bank of Fort Scott, iXKan- 
sas. It gives loans and discounts as 
amounting to $231,492; undivided profits as 
$3.608; deposits of $120,180; and total re- 
sources Of $473,758. ‘The bank has a strong 
staff of officers and is making good pro- 
gress. One of its mottoes is, “Safety before 
Profits.” 


The Silver Bow National Bank of 
Butte, Mont., has increased its capital from 
$100,000 to $200,000. The new stock, par 
S100 per share, has all been put out, the 
certificate authorizing the increase having 
been issued by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency on Apyil 11. The Butte Commercial 
Bank, capital $100,000, was merged in the 
Silver Bow National on Jan. 4 ‘The con- 
solidated institution is under the manage- 
ment of B. F. White, president; John Mac- 
Ginniss, vice-president; Robert ‘T. F. Smith, 
cashier, and Zephin Job and Henry P. Ben- 
nett, assistant cashiers. President White, 
who is also president of the First National 


HARISON'S INTEREST TABLES 


Showing Without Computation 


ACCRUED INTERST 


On $1,000 on any Date in the Year 


At 2-2:2-3-3%-4-44-5-6 & 7% 


FIRST AND FIFTEENTH OF 
MONTH MATURITIES 
INTEREST FIGURED TO 4 PLACES 


The most compact and handiest inter- 
est table ever made. NO TURNING OF 
PAGES. NO REFERRING BACK AND 
FORTH BECAUSE OF DIFFERING MA- 
TURITIES or differing rates of interest. 
ALL RATES of INTEREST and all MA- 
TURITIES and EVERY DATE on the 
one sheet. ‘To find the interest it is only 
necessary to turn to the required month 
and the required date. What would seem 
a physical impossibility has been accom- 
plished, as this complete table may be had 
In Vest Pocket 

Form, size 3%x6 Paper. 

inches 
in Desk Size, size 

5x8% inches .... 50c. 75c. 

Special price on quantities—Bankers, 
Trust Companies or Bond Dealers will 
find these tables a most useful thing to 
send to customers. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
90 William Street, - - New York 


Cloth. Leather. 
50c. $1.00 


$1.50 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


BANK PICTURES 


Large portraits of past officers, etc., 
made from any good photograph. Splen- 
did for directors’ room or bank offices. 

Write for particulars. 

Oliver Lippincott, Photographer of Men 

Singer Bldg., 149 B’way, New York 

Reference—The Bankers’s Magazine 


Bank of Dillon, Mont., was at one time 


Governor of the State of Montana. 


—A new bank has been incorporated at 
Orofino, Idaho, by William J. White, IF. W. 
Kettenbach, E. N. Brown, W. F. Ketten- 
bach, and KE. C. Smith, of Lewiston. Mr. 
White will be cashier. ‘The bank will open 
for business shortly, with a capital of $15,- 
000. 


The Rawlins National Bank of Raw- 
lins, Wyo., now occupy their new quarters 
which are finished in marble and mahogany 
and fitted out with all the paraphernalia of 
the modern bank. ‘The bank was established 
in 1399 and now has a surplus of $75,000 
and 2 capital of $75,000. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


Corbett Lawyers, a full-blooded Nez 
Verce Indian, who expects in a short time 
to become cashier of an Indian bank to be 
opencd at Ft. Lapwai, Idaho, in the Nez 
Perce Indian reservation, has entered the 
Old National Bank, Spokane, Wash., and 
will take a thorough course of instruction 
ot ail departments of banking. Mr. Law- 
yers is a graduate of the Carlisle, Pa., In- 
dian schocl and is said to be one of the 
brightest and best educated members of 
the Red Men of Idaho. While a young 
man, he helds the respect and confidence of 
the Indians to a greater degree than al- 
most any one else among the aborigines. 
Iie has been for some time interesting the 
Indians of the reservation in the proposed 
bank and it is now said the capital stock 
will he largely oversubscribed. 


—aAs has been previously announced, the 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho Bankers’ 
Association have accepted the invitation by 
the Seattle Clearing-House Association, and 
will hold a joint convention in the city of 
Seattle, Wednesday, ‘Thursday and Friday, 
June 24, 25 and 26, 1909. 

Bankers of the eastern cities who intend 
to visit the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposi- 
tion this summer are urged to be in the 
city of Seattle for the tri-state convention, 
as the month of June is the most delightful 
of the year to visit Puget Sound, and they 
will have the opportunity of meeting a ma- 





BANK DIRECTORS 
pee rowses, ovvits ano 


You Need This, Bank Directors! 


A list of twenty-nine searching questions to be put by 
examiners to each individual director of the national banks 
when making his next examination has been prepared by the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 


The questions are designed to bring out clearly the relation of 
the directors to the executive conduct of the bank; the extent of 
their knowledge of the paper held by the bank: the degree of latitude 
conceded by them to bank officers in overstepping the provisions of 
the national banking laws, and the nature of their oversight of 
accounts and assets, of the composition of the reserves, and of the 
correctness of the reports of the banks as turned in. 

One question asks specifically as to knowledge of duties and 
liabilities of directors. 

Are you prepared, Bank Directors ? 

If you feel the need of brushing up on your duties and liabilities, 
get a copy of 


BANK DIRECTORS: THEIR POWERS, 
DUTIES AND LIABILITIES 


By John J. Crawford, Author of the Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Act 


The various topics discussed in the book include; Management of Banks; 
Time of Election of Directors — Term of Office; Qualifications of Directors: 
Oath of Directors; Directors Must Act Only as a Bourd — Record of Pro- 
ceedings; Number of Directors Constituting a Quorum; Womenas Directors; 
Vacancies — Resignations; Delegation of Authority — Committees; Commit 
ting Powers to Officers of Banks; Right of Each Director to Lospect Books 
of Bank; Directors Attesting Reports; Liability for Attesting False Reports; 
Degree of Care Required of Directors; Exceeding Powers of the Bank 
Liability Therefor: Action Against Directors While Bank is Going Concern; 
Action Against Director Where Receiver Appointed; Suits by Depositors. 


The price of this Handy and Useful Book is only 50 Cents a Copy, by mail, postage prepaid 


Bankers Publishing Company 


90 William Street, New York 
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jority of the bankers of the Pacific North- 
west. 


The First National Bank of Berkeley, 
Cal, and its associated institution, the 
Berkeley Bank of Savings and Trust Co., 
will spend $50,000 at once for improve- 
ments. A new two-story building will be 
erected and joined to the present structure. 


The First National Bank of Berkeley, Cal. 


This will enlarge the lobby, officers’ quarters 
and add a directors’ room. New vaults 
will be installed and there will be fourteen 
coupon booths and private rooms added. 


The Traders Bank of Los Angeles, as 
the successor to the branch of the German- 
American Savings Bank, the Market and 
Produce Bank, and the Main Street Bank, 
is prepared to extend the highest service to 
its patrons. 

The bank has a paid-up capital of $200,- 
000 and deposits of approximately $400,000. 


THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 
LIMITED. 

s reporting the liabilities and assets of 
the Yokohama Specie Bank of Japan 
for the half-year ended December 31, 

1908, the following letter was addressed 

te the stockholders, signed by Baron 

Korekiyo Takahashi, chairman of the board 

of directors: 

The gross profits of the bank for the last 
half-year, including yen 1,113,505.35 brought 
forward from last account, amount to yen 
10,798,765.62, of which yen 7,817,088.72 have 
been deducted for interests, taxes, current 
expenses, rebate on bills current, bad and 
doubtful debts, bonus for officers and clerks, 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


cte., leaving a balance of yen 2,981,676.90 
for appropriaticn. 

Owing to the continued depreciation in 
the price of silver towards the end of the 
last half-year, the directors have decided to 
adjust the rate of the silver fund held in 
China by writing off the balance of the sil- 
ver depreciation fund. 

The directcrs now propose that yen 400,- 
000.00 be added to the reserve fund, and 
recommend a dividend at the rate of twelve 
per cent., per annum, which will absorb yen 
1,440,000.00, 

The balance, yen 1,141,676.90, will be car- 
ried forward to the credit of next account. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


OR the quarter ended December 31, 1908 
the Bank of New South Wales, head 
office, Sydney, Australia, led all the other 

banks of New South Wales, Queensland, 
Western Australia, and New Zealand, in the 
volume of its deposits, which were £26,- 
773,236. 

During the current year the bank's 
growth was steadily upward and constant 
throughout all of its branches, which cover 
the continent and its nearby islands. 


INTERCHANGEABLE LOCK- 
ING BORDER. 


UNITED STATES patent has been 

granted to J. Stanley Voorhees of 

New York, on an_ interchangeabl 
locking-border. 

The invention relates to printing, and its 
object is to provide a new and improved 
interchangeable locking-border, arranged to 
readily connect the border pieces with each 
other, and to securely hold the same in 
place. 

This invention will fill a long-felt want ir 
the use of borders and cuts, It is a strong 
simple device and very materially reduces 
the cost in the manufacture of display bor 
ders for advertisements. A description of the 
invention was recently printed in the Scien 
tific American. 

Mr. Voorhees is a member of the firm of 
Voorhees & Co., specialists in bank adver 
tising, 116 Nassau street, New York. Two 
advertising firms have already subscribed 
for rights to use this patent. 


AN 


Advertisers In THE BANKERS MAGAZINE are assured of a bona fide cir- 
culation among Banks, Bankers, Capitalists and others In this and foreign 
countries, at least double that of any other monthly banking publication. 





BANK AND TRUST COMPANY STOCKS. 


Corrected to April 20, 1909, 


NEW YORK BANK STOCKS. 


Reported by Hornblower & Weeks. members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 
120 Broadway, New York. 


Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 
Div Rate. Bid. Asked. 


Aetna National Bank ea — 
Amer, Exchange Nat. Bk. 250 
Pank of America 5 580 
Rank of the Manhattan Co. 
Bank of the Metropolis 
Bank of N. Y., N. B. A. .. 
Rank of Washington Hts. 
Battery Park Nat. Bank.. 
Bowery Bank 
Bronx Borough Bank 
Bryant Park Bank 
Century Bank 
Chase Nat. Bank 
Chatham Nat. Bank 
Chelsea Nat. Bank 
Chemical Nat. Bank ‘ 
Citizens’ Central Nat. Bk 
Coal & Iron Nat, Bank.... 
Colonial Bank 
Columbia Bank 
Corn Exchange Bank .... 
East River Nat. Bank.... 
Fidelity Bank 
Fifth Avenue Bank 
Fifth National Bank 
First National Bank 
Fourteenth Street Bank... 
Fourth National Bank.... 
Gallatin National Bank... 
Garfield National Bank... 
German American Bank. 
German Exchange Bank...‘ 
yermania Bank 
Greenwich Bank 
Hanover Nationa! Bank... 
Importers & Traders Nat. 
Bank 
Irving Exchange Nat. Bk 
Jefferson Bank 
Liberty National Bank.... 
Lincoln National Bank.... 
Market & Fulton Nat. Bk. 
Mechanics National Bank 
Mercantile National Bank 
Merchants Ex. Nat. Bink 
Merchants National Bank 
Metropolitan Bank 
Mount Morris Bank 
Mutual Bank 
Nassau Rank 
Nat. Rank of Commerce 
Nat. Butchers & Drovers 
National City 
National Copper Bank 
National Park Bank 
National Reserve Bank... 
New Netherlands Bank... 
N. Y. County Nat. Bank.. 
N. Y. Produce Ex. Bank. 8 
Night & Day Bank ~ 
Nineteenth Ward Bank .. 15 
Northern Bank aa aa 
Pacific Bank . 
Peoples’ Bank 10 
Phenix National Bank.... 6 
Plaza Bank . 20 
Seaboard National Bank.. 10 
Second National Bank.... 12 
Sherman National Bank... 


State Bank ....... , » ae 
Twelfth Ward Bank. » 
Twenty-third Ward Bank §& 190 
Union Exchange Nat. Bk. 19 19¢ 
West Side Bank ........ 12 525 
Yorkville Pank ..... sie. oe $00 


NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY STOCKS. 


Div. Rate Bid. Asked 


‘ 


Astor Trust Co pe 
Pankers Trust Co, .. 16 
Proadway Trust Co. ‘ 6 
Prooklyn Trust Co er 
Carnegie Trust Co. .... 8 
Citizens’ Trust Co. 
Central Trust Co 
Columbia Trust Co 
Commercial Trust Co 
Empire Trust Co. . 
Fquitable Trust Co ae 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Co. (war $25) 
Fidelity Trust Co 
Fifth Avenue Trust 
Flatbush Trust Co 
Franklin Trust Co 
Fulton Trust Co. 
Guaranty Trust Co 
Guardian Trust Co 
Hamilton Trust Co 
Home Trust Co. 
Hudson Trust Co. 
International Bank’g Corp 
Kings Co. Trust C* 
Knickerbocker Trus 
Lawyers Mortgag 
Lawvers’ Title nsur% 
& Trust Co. 
T.incoln Trust Co 
Long Is. Loan & Trust Co 
Manhattan Trust Co. (par 
__. aes 
Mercantile Trust Co 
Metropolitan Trust Co 
Morton Trust Co y 
Mutual Alliance Trust (Cs 
Nassau Trust Co 
National Surety Co 
N.Y. Life Ins. & Trvst 
N. Y. Mtge. & Security 
New York Trust Co. 
Peoples’ Trust Co 
Standard Trust Co 
Title Guar. & Trust Cx 
Trust Co. of America 
Tnion Trust Co 
™. S. Mte, & Trust Co 
United States Trust © 
Van Norden Trust “o 
Washington Trust Co 


Windsor Trust Co. 


BOSTON BANK STOCKS. 


Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 
60 Congress St., 
Div Last 
Namt tate. Sale 
Atlantic National Bank 6 140% 
Boylston National Bank t 103% 
Commercial National Bank 6 140 
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Div. 
Name. 


Eliot National Pank 

First National Bank 

First Ward National Bank 

Fourth National Bank 

Merchants’ National Bank 
Metropolitan National Bank 
National Bank of Commerce 
National Market Bank, Brighton 6 
Nat. Rockland Bank, Roxbury 
National Shawmut Bank 

National Union Bank 

National Security Bank 

New England National Bank 

Old Boston National Bank 

Peoples’ National Bank, Roxbury 
Second National Bank 
South End National Bank 
State National Bank 
Webster & Atlas National 
Winthrop National Bank 


gank. 


* No public sales. 


BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES. 


Nam 
Trust Co. 
Pay State Trust Co. 
Reacon Trust Co. eine 
Roston Safe D,. & T 
City Trust Co. ws 
Columbia Trust Co. 
Commonwealth Trust 
LDorchester Trust 
Exchange Trust 
Federal Trust 
International 
Liberty Trust 
Mattapan D. & T. 
Mechanics’ Trust 
New England Trust 
Old Colony Trust Co. 
Puritan Trust 
State Street 
I‘nited States 


American 


Co, 
Co. 
Co. 

Trust 


Co 

Co 
Co. 

Trust 


Trust 


* No public sales. 


Last 


CHICAGO NATIONAL BANK STOCKS. 


Reported by Hornblower 
New York and Boston Stock 
152 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Div. Rate. 
Fankers’ Bank.. 8 
City 


National 
National 
Evanston 
Commercial National 
Continental National 
Corn Exchange Nat, 
Drovers Deposit Nat. 
First National Bank ; 
First Nat. Bank of Engle- 

wood 
Ft. Dearborn Nat. 3ank 
Hamilton National Bank.. 
Live Stock Exchange Nat. 
Bank 
Monroe National Bank.... 
Nat. Bank of the Republic 
National City Bank 
National Produce Bank... 
Oakland National Pank... 
Prairie National Bank.... 


Pank 
sank 
Bank 
Bk. 


CHICAGO STATE 
Div Rate. 


Bk.. 8 


_ ee 


American Tr. & Sav. 
Central Trust Co, of 
Chicago City Bank 
Chicago Savings Bank . 
Colonial Tr. & Sav. Bank 10 
Drexel State Bank 6 
Drovers’ Tr. & Sav. Bank 
Englewood State Bank... 6 
Harris Tr. & Sav. Bank... 8 
Hibernian Banking Assn.. 8 
Illinois Tr. & Sav. Bk..16-4ex. 
Kenwood Tr. & Sav. Bank 6 
Lake View Tr, & Sav. Bk. 5 
Merchants Loan & Tr. Co. 12 
Metropolitan Tr. & S. Bk. 6 
Northern Trust Co. ; 
Northwestern Tr. 
Bank 
Prairie State Bank 
tailway Exchange Bank.. 
So. Chicago Sav. Bank.. 6 
State Bank of Chicago.. 12 
Stock Yards Savings Bank 6 
Union Bank pacar 
Union Stock Yards ank. 6 
Western Tr. & Sav. ak. 66 
Woodlawn Tr. & Sav. 


& Sav. 


& Weeks, 


members 


Exchanges, 


Bid 


196 


BANKS. 


Bid 
218 
157 
165 
125 
180 
170 
180 
114 
245 
208 
504 
117 
109 
388 
119 
304 


130 
250 
105 
125 
360 
210 
128 
126 
148 
124 


Asked 
199 
255 
298 


9-7 


=-it 


391 


Aske 
222 
160 
185 
150 
185 
190 
118 
212 
510 
120 
111 
396 


BOOKS ON BANKING 


HE Bankers Publishing Co. is headquarters for 


Books on Banking. A complete catalogue of all 


books on financial topics will be sent to any address 


on application. 


The Bankers Publishing Co. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 





NEW BOOKLETS. 


ARRYING out the plan of this company 
+ to provide a collection of suitable adver- 

tising booklets for banks and trust com- 
panies, we are gradually adding to our list 
ind this month take pleasure in announcing 
the publication of two new booklets—*'Man- 
aging Your Property,” a booklet for trust 
companies, and ‘Protecting Your Valuables,” 
a booklet for safe deposit companies or insti- 
tutions with safe deposit boxes to rent. Our 
savings booklet “Some Ways to Save 
Money,” which has been out for several 
months, has proved very popular and effec- 
tive. More than 50,000 copies of the book- 
let are now in use, and new orders are 
coming in every week. Shortly we propose 
to have a number of other booklets suitable 
for the use of commercial banks and trust 
companies. We sell these copyrighted book- 
lets to only one institution in a community 
and in each booklet ample space is given 
for the advertising matter of the particular 
institution using it, A number of progres- 
sive institutions are now using our individ- 
ual advertising preparation service and a 
large number of banks in various parts of 
the country are using our syndicate news- 
paper advertisements for savings, commer- 
cial banking and trust company business, 


GOOD ARTICLES THIS MONTH. 


Among the particularly interesting and 
valuable articles appearing in this issue of 
the magazine are the following: 

“Clearing-House Bank Examinations,’ by 
‘harles W. Reihl; “Fallacies of Postal Sav- 
ngs Banks,” by Andrew J. Frame; ‘‘The 
Modern Way of Financing Imports.’’ by 
Franklin Escher; and “The Clerk in a 
‘ountry Bank,” by C. F. Hamsher 


MORE GOOD FRIENDS. 
We hand you draft for $5 in renewal of 
ur subscription. Complying with your re- 


juest for an expression of opinion as to the 


7 


merits of the Magazine will 
away the best publication 
print so far as our knov 
take a good many 
like most of them 
Magazine excels 
that re is 
neat and at 

good paper 


many 


many more combine to 
rs Magazine, 

We wish to congratulat 
improvements made in 
last year. 

Very truly 
JNO. Q. 
of Bates 


ple 
subscription 
the current 
to express 
many improvements 
made in the magazine 
years and of the 


of the articles cont 


E. 


Northwest Trust & Safe Deposit 
Wash, 


I wish to express my 
Bankers Magazine. 


connected 


BALL, Asst rreas., 


t 


Lubec Trust & Banking Co., Lubec, Me. 


Among th complimentary expressions 
concerning the Bankers Magazine which we 
have recently received are the following 

Arthur Reynolds president of the Des 
Moines National Bank, Des Moines, lowa, 
said lL am pleased to hand you herewith 
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draft for $5.00 in of my renewal 


subscription. We 


payment 


value your work very 
highly indeed and are very glad to continue 


our subscription.” 


E. D. 


chants 


Hulbert, 


Loan 


of the Mer- 
Chi- 


vice-president 


and Trust Company of 


cago, writes: “I have always regarded your 


magazine as one of the few financial publi- 


’ 


cations having real influence.’ 


Dy. I. B. Perkins of 


subscriber to the 


Denver, Colo., has 
magazine for a 


that he 


been a 


over a year, but now 


without it. 


little says 


could not get along 


A prominent Canadian bank officer writes 


in regard to some of our editorial comment: 


“Some months ago, I happened to read 


something from the pen of a very distin- 


guished French economist, having somewhat 


the same effect, but your comment is much 
more to the point and has its foundation on 
a much higher sentiment. My comparison 
is all to your honor and enforces my eulogy. 
Wall 


a great 


\gain, your impartial criticisms of 


Street ways and methods require 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


deal of strength and energy and you de- 
serve high praise for your standing in this 
matter.” 


A leading banker 
along the same 


in Cleveland, writing 
line, said: “I have several 
been on the point of writing to tell 
I appreciate your editorials 


times 
you how much 
in the Bankers Magazine, and some special- 
ly good ones in recent numbers lead me to 
do so now. The breadth of view which you 
manifest is refreshing, especially in con- 
trast with editorials in many financial peri- 
odicals, their 


lack of guch 


which are conspicuous for 


breadth.”’ 


The Library of Washington and Lee Uni- 


versity at Lexington, Va., recently became 


a subscriber to the Bankers Magazine, It 


did not take the officials of that institution 


long to appreciate the full value of the mag- 


azine, and, as a result, we have just filled 


an order for that library for a complete set 
January, 1903, 


of Bankers Magazines from 


to the current year. 





Trust Company Officers, Notice 


You devote much time, thought and effort to the problem of how best 


to develop your business. 


Here is something that will help you. 


HOW TO INCREASE THE BUSINESS OF A TRUST COMPANY, 
by Clay Herrick, of the Cleveland Trust Co., is a book brim full of practical, 


business getting ideas, not theory, but practice. 


Every plan outlined, each 


suggestion made, is the result of actual, successful .«xperience in the busi- 
ness of a particularly successful trust company. 

Besides a thorough discussion of advertising matter and advertising 
campaigns, the author takes up ways and means of business promotion, 


some of which are entirely neglected by many trust companies. 


This book 


will mean a great impetus to your business if the ideas it expresses are 


worked out in your field. 


The price of the book, handsomely printed on good paper and bound in 


stiff cardboard, is 50 cents, postage prepaid. 


gift book. 
Send for your copy today. 


It is especially suitable for a 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 


go WILLIAM StREET, NEw YORK. 





ROBERT T. LINCOLN 


Chairman Board of Directors, Commercial 
National Bank, Chicago. 


{Mr. Lincoln is the only surviving 


son of Abraham Lineoln. He was for- 
merly United States Minister to Great 
Britain, and was for a time Secretary 
of War. | 





ROBERT T. LINCOLN 


Chairman Board of Directors, Commercial National Bank, Chicago. 





